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It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Steele,  in  his  Prosodia  Rationalis,  that? 
"  if  we  wish  to  improve  our  language,  the  grammarian,  the  poet, 
and  the  musician,  must  be  again  united  in  the  same  person ;" 
(p.  173.)  and  a  writer  in  the  Classical  Journal  declares  himself  to 
**  have  no  hopes,  that  metrical  science  will  ever  be  established  on 
rational  principles,  until  she  be  restored  to  the  lost  society  of 
music."  No.  VIII.  p.  301.  I  fully  agree  with  these  writers 
respecting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  uniting  the  study  of 
language  with  that  of  music  ;  but  am,  at  the  same  time,  of  opinion, 
that  this  union,  or  this  society,  was  never  effectually  cemented. 
For  in  what  did  the  vmion  of  poet  and  musician  consist  ?  In  no- 
thing more  than  this :  that  the  poet  adapted  his  own  poetry  to  his 
own  music ;  in  which  adaptation  the  quantities  of  the  syllables,  as 
estabUshed  by  general  usage,  wholly  governed  those  of  the  notes 
to  which  they  were  sung.  See  Burney's  History  of  Music.  Vol.  I. 
p.  73.  But  what  light  could  this  practice  throw  on  the  nature 
of  poetical  measures,  or  what  help  could  it  afford  towards  their 
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improvement  ?  I  believe  we  may  safely  answer,  none.*  It  is  sur- 
prising iiow  much  certain  arts  have  been  advanced  by  the  use  of 
significant  symbols;  which,  by  giving  sensible  forms  to  abstract 
ideas,  enables  us  to  compare  their  relations  with  greater  facility. 
Witness  the  wonders,  which  have  been  achieved  by  means  of  the 
alphabetic,  the  numerical,  and  the  algebraic  characters.  But, 
though  the  ancients  had  a  rude  kind  of  notation  for  the  scale  of 
music,  they  had  none,  or  next  to  none,  for  time,  or  relative  quan- 
tity ;  and  consequently  their  perceptions,  in  this  instance,  remained 
uncultivated  and  inaccurate.  The  state  of  the  case,  however,  has 
been  entirely  changed  by  the  modern  invention  of  the  musical  time- 
table :  an  invention,  which  renders  it  "  no  difficulty  to  distinguish 
and  evaluate  notes  so  minute  as  twenty-four  or  thirty-two  in  a 
second  of  time:"  (^Pros.  Rat.  p.  156.)  an  invention,  which  is  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts ;  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  the  only  true  and 
adequate  symbolical  medium,  through  which  the  principles  of 
rhythm,  wiiether  in  speech  or  music,  can  be  illustrated  or  under- 
stood. But,  though  the  time-table  has  been  well  known  above 
150  years,  little  use  has  been  made  of  it  beyond  the  pale  of  music; 
the  two  vague  and  insufficient  marks  of  long  and  short,  -  v^  ,  being 
still  retained  by  writers  on  prosody.  This  is  indeed,  "  inventis  fru- 
gibus,  glande  vesci.'' 

The  leading  objects  therefore  of  the  present  work  are  to  make 
that  application  of  the   time-table,  which  has  been  so  long  ne- 

*  See  Note  I. 
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glected ;  and  to  promote,  in  some  measure,  that  alliance  between 
poetry  and  music,  which  is  both  more  practicable  and  more  useful 
in  the  present  state  of  these  arts  than  at  any  former  period.  There 
is  indeed  something'  perverse  in  the  treatment,  which  music  has  ex- 
perienced in  different  ages.  In  its  infancy,  it  was  so  much  respected 
as  to  be  taught  in  connexion  with  grammar  ;  but  now,  in  its  full 
maturity,  it  is  commonly  regarded  merely  as  a  recreation,  or  as  a 
fashionable  accomplishment.  The  ancients,  however,  though  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  was  very  limited,  formed  a  just  estimation  of 
its  value.  The  two  properties  of  music,  tone  and  time,  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  speech,  entitle  it,  on  that  account,  to  an 
important  station  in  a  general  course  of  education,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  always  be  denied  it.  Tone,  in  music,  is  ana- 
logous to  accent  in  speech  ;  and  time,  in  music,  is  more  than  ana- 
logous to,  it  is  identical  with,  measure  in  speech,  being  frequently 
treated  of  in  botii  under  the  more  comprehensive  term,  rhythm. 
The  discussion  of  accent  makes  no  part  of  the  present  work  :  I  can- 
not however  omit  this  opportunity  of  referring  the  reader,  who  may 
wish  for  information  on  this  subject,  to  Mr.  Steele's  Prosodia  Rati- 
onalis,  and  to  Mr.  Odell's  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and 
Prosody,  of  the  English  Language  ;  as  being  the  only  works  ex- 
tant, in  which  it  is  clearly  investigated.*     Had  these  authors  left  as 

little  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  other  departments  of  their 
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truly  excellent  performances,  the  present  attempt  would  probably 
have  never  appeared. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  any  expressions  here  dropped,  to  condemn  the 
cultivation  of  music  for  its  oven  sake,  or  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
claims,  which  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  the  more  important  of 
the  two.  I  think  however,  while  music  is  so  much  cultivated  for 
otiier  purposes,  that  occasion  might  be  taken  to  point  out  to  the 
pupil  its  connexion  with  grammatical  science,  and  the  aid  which 
it  affords  to  the  studies  of  elocution  and  prosody.  And,  even 
with  respect  to  those,  who  are  disqualiHed  by  nature  from  be- 
coming musical  perforro_ers,  I  conceive,  that  they  would  find 
themselves  well  recompensed  by  so  much  practical  knowledge  of 
music  as  would  assist  them  in  forming  just  conceptions  of  accent 
and  quantity.  This  degree  of  knowledge,  I  can  assure  them, 
would  not  be  of  difficult  attainment ;  and,  though  the  present  work 
supposes  the  reader  to  possess  it,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated, I  shall  annex  a  copy  of  the  time-table,  and  also  of  a  few 
simple  passages,  illustrated  in  a  manner,  which,  I  trust,  will  faci- 
litate a  perception  of  their  signification.  The  characters  are  ae- 
companied  with  a  subdivided  scale,  in  which  space  is  made  to 
measure  time,  as  on  the  faces  of  clocks  and  dials,  and  in  which  its 
actual  progress  may,  after  the  same  manner,  be  shown  by  the  mo- 
tion of  an  index. 

The  time  characters  are  either  of  sound  or  of  silence,  the  latter 
of  which  are  called  rests. 


A  Semibreve. 

o 
Rest. 


V 

A  Minim. 


A  Crotchet 


<  Rest    >  "S  Rest.  /" 


A  Quaver. 
Rest. 


A  Semiquaver. 


Rest 


The  proportions  of  these  are  as  follow 
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A  Demisemiquaver. 
Rest 
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A  dot,  or  point,  after  any  of  these  characters  encreases  its  length 

by  one  half.  Thus,  a  dotted  semibre^•e  q.  is  equal  to  a  semi- 
breve  and  a  minim,  or  to  three  minims ;  a  dotted  minim  <J.  to  a 
minim  and  a  crotchet,  or  to  three  crotchets  ;  and  so  on. 

The  application  of  these   characters  is  shown  in  the  following 
passages. 


4\\    I'  I  ^    '  1/^.Lll    -i    1,1 


I    I I 
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I I 
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A  few  exercises  of  this  sort  will,  it  is  presumed,  so  far  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  nature  of  relative  quantity,  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  comprehend,  at  sight,  the  rhythm  of  any  easy  tune;  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  write  down  such  rhythm  in  its 
proper  characters ;  after  which  he  will  be  qualified  to  enter  on  the 
ensuing-  pages. 

The  course  here  recommended  must  prove  highly  advantageous 
to  several  classes  of  readers:  to  grammarians,  critics,  public 
speakers,  and  musicians ;  but  particularly  to  poets  and  vocal  com- 
posers. The  ear  requires  cultivation  for  time  as  well  as  for  tune ; 
and  hence,  if  poets  were  good  timists,  they  would  be  greater  masters 
of  all  tlie  capabilities  of  measured  language.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  vocal  composers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
syllables,  and  with  all  the  various  species  of  verse,  they  would  be 
better  qualified  to  set  or  adapt  words  to  music.  In  proof  of  this 
opinion,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  instances  of  Milton  and  Jackson* 
What  music  in  the  verses  of  the  former !  what  expression  in  the 
music  of  the  latter  !  It  may  be  asked,  if  Shakspere  was  a  practical 
musician,  or  Handel  a  mechanical  versifier.  Perhaps  even  they 
might  have  been  gainers,  if  they  were.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  specified  beauties  of  the  two  former  sprung  from  their  cultiva- 
tion of  both  arts  :  beauties,  which,  it  is  probable,  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed  ,  and  which  accordingly  hold  forth  encourage- 
ment to  follow  their  example. 

With  respect  to  execution,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the   sub- 
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ject  a  more  regular,  scientific,  and  comprehensive  treatment  than 
it  has  hitherto  received ;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  substitute  more 
just  and  adequate  principles  in  the  place  of  such  as  I  conceived  to 
be  erroneous  or  defective.  On  these  occasions,  I  have  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  assign  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  from  preced- 
ing writers  ;  but,  to  preserve  the  text  free  from  inteiTuption,  I  have 
thrown  controversial  matter,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  notes.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  work  is  offered  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  some 
reading  and  reflection  incidentally  connected  with  more  important 
studies ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  particular  defects,  I  trust,  that 
it  will  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  all  lovers  of  a  well  mo- 
dulated and  expressive  rhythm,  whether  in  prose,  in  verse,  or  in 
music. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  RHYTHM,   &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Rhythm  in  General. 

§  I .  There  is  a  natural  activity  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
causes  it  to  take  pleasure  in  such  objects  as  are  commensurate  to 
its  perceptions,  and  afford  them  their  due  degree  of  exercise.  It 
follows,  that  this  activity  cannot  be  long  excited  either  by  a  single 
object,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  by  a  number  of  identical 
objects  ;  but  by  such  as  are  more  or  less  contrasted,  and  thus  serve 
to  keep  attention  awake,  and  in  continual  play  between  them. 
This  activity  has  also  its  limits ;  and  those  objects  accordingly  dis- 
please us,  which  overtask  and  exhaust  our  faculties.  Uniformity 
and  variety,  whether  in  union  or  succession,  are  agreeable  ;  but  the 
extreme  either  of  sameness  or  confusion  is  offensive.  In  the  former 
case,   the  mind  is  left  vacant:  in  the  latter,  it  is  distracted. 

These  principles  of  our  constitution,  by  the  beneficent  provision 
of  our  Creator,  find  an  endless  source  of  gratification  in  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  nature  ;  and  give  birth  to  correspondent  princi- 
ples in  all  the  imitative  arts. 
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§  2.  The  subject  of  the  present  work  is  the  principles  of  rhythm 
in  speech  and  music  ;  of  which  it  will  be  useful  to  give  an  abstract 
or  general  view,  })reparatory  to  an  examination  of  their  practical 
effects :  and,  as  the  principles  of  every  art  embrace  both  its  laws 
and  its  licences,  I  shall  accordingly  adopt  this  division. 

I.  Laws  of  Rhythm. 

§  3.  Rhythm  is  a  mensuration  of  the  parts  of  time,  under  the 
medium  of  sounds  or  motions,  performed  by  simple  attention,  and 
adapted  to  afford  it  a  congenial  and  agreeable  exercise.  In  this 
mensuration,  three  things  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  subsequent  conditions  :  namely,  the  proportions, 
the  discriminations,  and  the  extent  of  the  parts,* 

1 .  Proportions  of  the  Parts. 

§  4.  The  first  requisite,  in  every  species  of  mensuration,  is  to  as- 
sume some  standard  quantity,  which  is  considered  as  unity,  and  by 
the  application  of  which  all  less  or  greater  portions  are  estimated. 
This  quantity,  in  rhythmical  mensuration,  produces,  by  its  repeti- 
tion, the  proportion  of  equality  ;  but  this  proportion,  though  the 
basis  of  all  others,  has  too  little  variety  to  afford  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore does  not  constitute  any  species  of  rhythm  in  itself.  A  sound 
uniformly  continued,  or  viniformly  repeated,  is  almost  equally  un- 
interesting ;  and  hence,  if  either  gives  any  pleasure,  it  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  other  cause.-f- 

§  5.  The  character  of  rhythm  is  therefore  confined  to  the  re- 
maining steps  of  the   process;   which,  under   certain   restrictions, 

•  See  Note  III.  +  See  Note  IV. 
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consists  in  the  continual  division  or  multiplication  of  the  standard 
quantity  by  any  of  the  prime  numbers  :  that  is,  by  two,  three,  five, 
seven,  &c. 

Thus  we  are  furnished,  either  way, 

with  duples :    •  •   •  •  •"•  '^ 

with  triples  :       •••••••••   TT^ 

with  quintuples  : 

with  double  duples  :     •  «   ,  , 
with  treble  duples: 
with  double  triples : 
with  treble  triples : 

with  quintuple  duples :  •~ 

with  double  double  duples 

and  so  on,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  retain  and  compare  their  rela- 
tions. 

§  6.  Thus  a  peculiar  kind  of  progression,  which  may  therefore 
be  called  rhythmical  progression,  is  produced,  which  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  the  two  species  of  progression, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical,  acknowledged  by  mathematicians  ;  to 
the  latter  of  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 

Arithmetical  progression  is  a  series  encreasing  or  decreasing  by 
some  common  difference.  Thus,  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  con- 
stitute an  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  common  difference 
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is  one;  and  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, of  which  the  common  difference  is  two. 

Geometrical  progression  is  a  series  encreasing  or  decreasing  by 
some  common  muUipher  or  divisor,  called  the  ratio  of  the  progres- 
sion. Thus,  the  numbers  1 ,  2,  4,  8,  <Sfc.  constitute  a  geometrical 
prooression,  of  which  the  common  multiplier  is  two  ;  and  the  num- 
bers 1,  3,  9,  27,  &c.  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  com- 
mon multiplier  is  three.  Now  I  say,  that  rhythmical  progression 
bears  some  resemblance  to  this  latter  ;  which  will  better  appear,  if, 
instead  of  numerical  figures,  we  use  the  round  heads  of  notes. 


This  is  a  geometrical  progression  consisting  of  three  terms,  or 
stages,  the  second  term  being  double  the  first,  and  the  third  being 
double  the  second.  We  see  however,  that,  in  this  series,  each  term 
is  distinct,  or  detached,  from  the  others ;  but,  in  a  rhythmical  pro- 
gression, every  term  includes  those  below  it,  and  is  included  in 
those  above  it,  thus. 


It  is  also  observable,  that,  in  a  rhythmical  progression,  the  stand- 
ard quantity  is  always  the  first  term  ;  and  tliat  the  ratio  is  optional, 
either  throughout  the  whole  series,  or  in  any  of  its  terms,  or  stages. 

This  last  property  often  occasions  an  intermixture  of  ratios,  which 
produces  the  proportion  of  three  quantities  in  the  time  of  two,  six 
in  the  time  of  four,  &c.  commonly  signified,  among  musicians,  by 
appropriate  figures  annexed  to  them. 
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These  proportions  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  decreasing,  or 
divisional  series. 


§  7.  Of  all  the  ratios,  the  duple  is  the  most  natural,  being  in- 
stinctively suggested  to  us  by  the  alternations  of  our  respiration,  of 
our  pulse,  of  our  steps,  and  of  many  other  similar  motions.  All 
the  rest,  on  the  contrary,  are  artificially  formed,  in  one  way  or 
other,  from  the  duple:  viz.  the  triple,  of  a  duple  and  a  half;  the 
quintuple,  of  a  duple  and  triple  ;  the  septuple,  of  two  duples  and  a 
triple,  &c. 

§  8.  The  quintuple  ratio  is  less  obvious,  and  consequently  less 
agreeable,  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  When  its  parts  are  simple 
integers,  they  are  not,  by  themselves,  sufficiently  determinate  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  duple  or  triple,  to  which  the  tnind, 
whatever  may  be  attempted,  is  invincibly  disposed  to  accommo- 
date them.      For  example,    on  attending  to   five  simple  integers, 

J  J  J  J  J  J  we  are  disposed  either  to  contract  the  last  two   into 

the  time  of  one,      J  J    J    J^    ,  or  to  dwell  twice  as  long  on  the  last 

as  on  any  one  of  the  preceding,  J  J  J  J  J  ;  and  so  to  convert 
them,  from  a  quintuple  ratio  composed  of  simple  integers,  into  a 
duple  or  triple  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  compound  integers. 
But,  when  the  quintuple  ratio  is  presented  to  us,  not  in  the  form  of 
simple,  but  of  compound  integers',  the  circumstance  of  composition, 
by  including  more  points  of  comparison,  gives  more  stability  to 
the  parts,  and  a  more  distinct  effect  to  the  whole.*  The  operation 
of  this  circumstance  is  however  very  partial ;  being  counteracted, 
beyond  certain  limits,  (perhaps,  those  of  one  or  two  terms,_)  by  ano- 
ther of  still  greater  efficacy.  As  the  progression  encreases,  our 
preference  returns  for  the  ratios  of  most  easy  computation.  In- 
deed, even  the  triple  ratio  is,  in  this  case,  less  pleasing  than  the 

*  See  Note  V. 


duple.  If  we  triplicate  in  the  second  term,  we  are  disposed  to 
duplicate  in  the  third  ;  and,  if  we  triplicate  in  the  third,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  duplicate  in  the  fourth.  In  short,  the  duple  ratio 
is  by  so  much  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  that  no  other  can  be 
agreeably  pursued  through  any  long  continued  number  of  terms  ; 
and,  the  longer  its  return  is  delayed,  the  more  eagerly  it  will  be 
expected. 

§  9.  As  to  the  remaining  ratios  of  seven,  eleven,  &c.  they  are 
still  more  exceptionable  than  the  quintuple ;  and  are  therefore  very 
seldom  used  in  practice.  When  composed  of  simple  integers,  they 
are  confined  to  quick  transitional  passages,  in  which  they  pass  almost 
unnoticed ;  and,  when  composed  of  compound  integers,  they  are 
never  conceived  as  totals ;  being  always  broken  into  their  constituent 
parts  of  four  and  three,  five  and  six,  &c.* 

2.  Discrimination  of  the  Parts. 

§  10.  The  discrimination  of  parts  implies  some  mode  or  mark  of 
distinction,  or,  in  one  word,  some  time-beater,  significant  of  their 
respective  limits  ;  the  effect  of  which  time-beater  is  represented  to 
the  eye  by  the  curves  in  the  foregoing  examples.  Without  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  there  could  be  no  perception  of  rhythm ;  and 
hence  it  happens,  that,  under  whatever  medium  any  rhythmical  pro- 
gression is  presented  to  us,  this  time-beater  is  an  essential  concomi- 
tant. Indeed,  its  efficacy  is  such  as  enables  us,  not  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  ratios,  when  distinctly  articulated,  as  in  the  upper  lines  of 

See  Note  VI. 


the  next  examples ;  but  also,  when  united,  almost  in  any  manner, 
as  in  the  lower. 
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§  11.     But  the   time-beater,  beside  its  principal  use  of  distin- 
guishing the  parts,  has,  according  to  its  nature  and  modification, 
the  further  effect  of  forming  them   into  a  multitude  of  species  or 
varieties,  each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  character.     As  to  its  na- 
ture, it  may  consist  of  any  property  connected  with  the  medium, 
such  as  degrees  of  pulsation,  of  tone,  or  of  quantity ;  and,  as  to  its 
modification,  it  may  be  either  total  or  partial.     The  modification  is 
total,  when  it  embraces  a  whole  term  ,•  or,  more  particularly,  when 
a  term,  of  which  the  parts  are  all  similar,  is  distinguished  by  be- 
coming the  dissimilar  part  of  a  greater  term :  and  the  modification 
is  partial,  when  a  term,  of  which  the  parts  are  dissimilar,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  place  of  the  most  striking  or  remarkable  part  ; 
which  place  again  may  be  incipient,  intermediate,  or  final.     It  is 
also  to  be  noticed,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  time-beater,  that 
some  kinds  are  more  naturally  connected  with  certain   parts  of  the 
progression  than  with  others.     Pulsation,  being  the  most  simple  and 
obvious,  is  best  suited  to  the  shorter  terms ;  and  othei-s,  of  course, 
to  the  longer. 
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3.  Extent  of  the  Parts. 

§  12.  Tlie  extent,  or  magnitude,  of  the  parts  is  either  relative  or 
absolute.  The  former  is  the  same  as  their  proportions,  already  ex- 
plained :  it  therefore  remains  to  speak  of  the  latter  only. 

The  absolute  extent  of  any  portion  of  time  is  its  invariable  quan» 
tity,  as  measured  by  dials  and  time-keepers,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  rhythm,  must  not  be  either  too  minute  or  too  great  for  compu- 
tation, in  its  relative  capacity,  by  simple  attention  and  comparison. 
Though  two  sixtieths  of  a  second,  or  two  hours,  bear  to  each  other 
the  same  proportion  as  two  crotchets,  they  are  incapable  of  exciting 
any  idea  of  rhythm.* 

n.  Licences  of  Rhythm. 

§  13.  Licences,  in  all  the  arts,  are  deviations  from  their  laws  : 
for  however  numerous  these  laws,  or  however  extensive  in  their  ap- 
plication, a  strict  observance  of  them  eventually  satiates ;  and  ren- 
ders  the  deviations  grateful,  as  a  source  of  additional  variety,  or 
sometimes  of  particular  expression.  The  licences  therefore  fall  un- 
der the  same  heads  as  the  laws ;  and  are  accordingly,  in  the  present 
subject,  to  be  considered  under  those  of  the  proportions,  the  discri- 
mination, and  the  extent  of  the  parts.  A  brief  enumeration  will 
however  be  sufficient  in  this  place. 

§  14.  Sometimes  the  proportions  are  violated  by  a  partial  dimi- 
nution or  encrease  of  quantity,  or  by  the  admission  of  indetermi- 
nate pauses  ;  sometimes  the  time-beater  is  displaced  or  suspended ; 
and  sometimes  the  absolute  duration  of  the  standard  quantity  is 

•  See  Note  VII. 
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changed,  or  entire  passages  are  either  gradually  or  capriciously  ac- 
celerated or  retarded.  In  all  these  cases,  the  law  having  been  well 
established,  and  its  influence  sufficiently  felt,  we  suppose  its  con- 
tinued operation ;  which  prevents  the  licence,  if  not  too  long  con- 
tinued, from  producing  confusion. 

More  enlargement  appears  to  be  needless,  as  it  may  be  employed 
to  more  advantage  in  a  practical  view  of  the  subject. 

§  15.  The  intervals  of  time,  classing  under  the  different  terms, 
have,  in  the  rhythm  of  speech,  been  technically  distinguished, 
though  not  always  with  sufficient  precision,  by  the  appellations  of 
feet,  lines,  and  stanzas ;  for  which  last  I  shall,  in  the  ensuing  pages, 
substitute  the  word  clauses,  employing  the  word  stanza  as  the  name 
of  a  subordinate  species.  Indeed,  the  rhythmical  nomenclature, 
both  in  speech  and  music,  is  so  defective,  that  I  shall  often  be  under 
the  necessity  either  of  providing  new  names,  or  of  resorting  to  a  new 
application  of  the  old. 

§  16.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  though  the  curves 
in  the  foregoing  examples  were  adopted  as  the  clearest  method  of 
expressing  all  the  terms,  and  of  shewing  their  successive  dependence, 
I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  continue  them.  The  ratios  and  limits 
of  feet  will  be  sufficiently  denoted  by  figures  and  bars ;  and  those 
of  more  extensive  portions  by  the  form,  in  which  they  are  written.* 


•  See  Note  VIII. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Elements,  or  Simple  Sounds  of  Speech, 

§  1.  In  the  proposed  illustration  of  tlie  principles  of  rhythm,  as 
exhibited  in  speech  and  music,  I  shall,  so  far  as  the  former  is  con- 
cerned, first  speak  more  largely  and  comprehensively  of  the  English 
language,  and  then  more  briefly  and  exclusively  of  others  ;  but,  as 
some  mention  of  the  elements,  or  elementary  sounds,  of  speech  must 
occur  in  treating  of  its  rhythm,  it  will  be  useful  to  make  some  pre- 
vious remarks  on  their  nature  and  properties.  As  moreover  the 
subject  is  in  itself  interesting,  and  as  it  has  not  been  so  fully  in- 
vestigated as  it  merits,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if  I  dwell  on  it 
more  fully  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

§  2.  In  order  to  represent  the  elements  justly  in  writing,  each 
oiight  to  have  its  own  appropriate  character,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  attempted  in  the  infancy  of  the  art ;  but,  partly  owing  to  de- 
fects in  the  original  system,  and  partly  to  the  more  fluctuating 
nature  of  oral  than  of  written  language,  for  which  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  adopted,  the  analogy  between  these  two  has  become  so 
remote  and  confused  as  to  render  illustration  by  example  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  easiest  expedient  for  this  purpose 
is  to  employ  the  most  usual  of  our  various  modes  of  writing  the 
elements  ;  or,  where  these  fail  in  uniformity,  the  most  analogous  to 
them. 

I  shall  begin  with  single  elements ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  those 
combinations,  which  form  the  majority  of  syllables ;  and  lastly  treat 
of  their  pulsation  and  quantity. 
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I.  Single  Elements. 

§  3.  The  first  division  of  the  elements  is  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants ;  the  number  of  the  former  being  ten,  and  of  the  latter  six- 
teen. 

1.  Vowels. 

§  4.  A  vowel  is  a  free  emission  of  the  breath,  modified  by  the 
organs  of  speech  :  as  in  the  following  examples. 

Table  of  Vowels. 


u 

au 

a 

e 

at 

i 

ee 

0 

00        Ft.  u 

bud 

laud 

1 
bai-      bed 

pfl?d 

bid 

see 

go 

too       vertu 

§  5.  The  circumstances  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  formation 
of  the  vowels  are  the  aperture  of  the  teeth,  the  positions  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  lips,  and  the  direction  of  the  stream,  or  volume, 
of  breath.  These  I  shall  specify  in  the  ensuing  table  ;  premising, 
that,  in  giving  the  apertures  of  the  teeth,  that  belonging  to  ee,  con- 
sidered as  unity,  and  equal  to  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch, 
is  made  the  standard.*  The  formation  of  the  vowels  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  much  delicacy,  being  subject  to  considerable  variation  in 
different  persons :  if  however  such  a  description  can  be  given  as 
will,  upon  the  whole,  enable  any  person  to  discriminate  their  several 
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•  See  Note  IX. 
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essentials,  and  consequently  to  produce  them  in  whatever  manner 
may  be  most  convenient  to  himself,  as  much  perhaps  will  be  effected 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.    *^'*^^^'^-^%^^ 


''^l.L^r,^:.. 


Table,  shewing  the  Formation  of  the  Vowels. 


en 

(£ 

O 

> 

Aperture  of 
the  Teeth. 

Position  of  the  Tongue. 

Pos.  of  the  Lips. 

Direction  of 
the  Breath. 

u 

4 

The  forepart  drawn  back, 
till    it    lies    within    the 
hollow  beneath  the  low- 
er gums. 

The  natural  po- 
sition  belonging 
to  the  degree  of 
aperture. 

Against  the 
uvula. 

au 

8 

The  same  as  u. 

The  same. 

Against  the 
palate. 

a 

6 

The    forepart    in  contact 
with  the  lower  gums. 

The  same. 

Against  the 
front  upper 
gums. 

e 

4 

The    forepart  in   contact 
with  the  lower  teeth. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

ai 

3 

The  forepart  the  same  as 
in  e :  the  middle  raised, 
till  its   sides   touch  the 
first  upper  grinders. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

i 

2 

The  same  as  in  ai. 

The  same. 

Near   or  a- 
gainst      the 
upper  teeth. 
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Table,  shewing"  the  Formation  of  the  Vowels — conckided. 


1 

> 

Aperture  of 
the  Teeth. 

Position  of  the  Tongue. 

Pos.  of  the  Lips. 

Direction  of 
the  Breath. 

ee 

1 

The    forepart  in    contact 
with   the    edges    of  the 
lower  teeth :  the  middle 
raised,  till  its  sides  press 
in  between  the  first  grind- 
dersof  both  jaws. 

A  little  stretched. 

The  same  as 
in  i. 

0 

10 

The  same  as  in  u  and  au. 

Circular  and  pro- 
truded. 

Against  the 
lips. 

00 

4 

The  same  as  in  u,  au,  and 

0, 

Circular  and  more 
protruded. 

The  same. 

Fr. 

u 

2 

The  same  as  in  ai  and  i. 

Oval  and  a  little 
protruded. 

The  same. 

§  6.  Most  of  the  vowels  have  a  very  close  affinity  in  their  modi- 
fication, and  consequently  in  their  audible  effect.  There  is  indeed 
a  gradation  of  utterance,  which,  though  sufficiently  distinct  in 
remote  intervals,  approaches  so  near  in  those  which  are  immediate, 
particularly  in  the  first  triad,  and  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
pairs  of  vowels,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  add  one 
more  vowel  to  those  now  enumerated,  not  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  some  one  or  other  among  them. 
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2.  Consonants. 


§  7.  A  consonant  is  an  interrupted  emission  of  the  breath,  modi- 
fied by  the  organs  of  speech. 

§  8.  The  particulars,  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
consonants,  are  the  positions  of  the  organs,  which  are  seven  in 
number ;  the  modifications  of  these  positions,  which  are  three  in 
number,  appulse  or  divulsion,  sibilation,  and  vibration  ;  the  degree 
of  interruption,  which  is  either  total  or  partial ;  and  the  direction 
of  the  breath,  which  is  either  through  the  mouth  or  the  nose.  With 
respect  to  the  first  modification,  which  consists  either  of  appulse  or 
divulsion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  former  takes  place  after  a 
vowel,  as  in  ah,  am ;  and  the  latter  before  a  vowel  or  a  consonant, 
as  in  ba,  abs.  It  also  merits  observation,  that,  when  the  interrup- 
tion is  total,  as  in  ab,  ad,  the  consonant  is  not  perfectly  enunciated) 
till  such  interruption  is  removed ;  in  which  case  therefore  the  ap- 
pulse and  divulsion  both  occur  in  succession. 
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Table  showing  the  Formation  of  the  Consonants. 


Positions  of  organs. 


1.  The  lips. 


1*.  a 
o  o 

Q  B 


Total. 


Modification  of  Positions, 


Appulse  or  Divulsion.     Sibilation.      Vibration. 


as  in  be. 


Partial. 


m, 
as  in  me. 


2.  Upper  teeth  and  un-|    p^^^j^,_ 
der  lip.  J 


as  in  wine. 


3.  Forepart  of  the  tongue 
and  upper  gums. 


Total. 


Partial. 


4f.  Forepart  of  the  tongue  \    ^      .  , 
and  upper  teeth.  j    ^^^^^1. 


5.  Under  teeth  and  up- 
per gums,  or  the  two-^    Partial, 
rows  of  teeth. 


TotaL 


6.  Middle  of  the  tongue,^ 
and  the  palate  and  up-  x ' 
per  gums.  J   Partial. 


'I 


7.    Back  part  of  tongue  \ 

and  uvula.  J    Partial. 


as  in  KO. 


as  in  do. 


as  in  low. 


as  in 


zeal. 


dh, 
as  th  in  thevi. 


■as  s  in 
pleasure. 


7in,  as  in 
annual. 


as  in  kiw^. 


as  in  go. 


II,  as  in 
mi^Zion. 


gh,* 
as  in  louo'/j.    Scotch. 


V^ 


■V — 
Nasal. 


_;l. 


r, 
as  in  row. 


rr, 
Northum- 
brian. 


Oral. 


Direction  of  the  breath. 


*  See  Note  X. 
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§  9.  The  formation  of  the  consonants  being  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  vowels,  their  affinities  are,  of  course,  more  various. 
These  affinities  indeed  arise  from  so  many  different  sources,  that 
the  very  same  consonants,  according  to  the  view,  in  which  they 
are  considered,  are  assignable  to  different  classes  ;  all  of  so  nnich 
importance  as  to  merit  distinct  appellations.  According  to  their 
organic  formation,  they  are  divided  into  nasal,  as  m,  n,  nn,  and  ng ; 
and  oral,  including  all  the  other  consonants ;  into  labial,  as  b,  m : 
into  dental,  as  v,  dh,  and  z/i :  into  lingual,  as  d,  n,  I,  s,  r,  g,  mi, 
and  // ;  and  into  guttural,  as  ng,  gh,  and  rr.  They  are  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  sounds,  divided  into  the  correlative 
classes  of  abrupt  and  coutinuable ;  smooth  and  rough  ;  and  into 
the  detached  class  of  liquids.  The  first  arises  from  the  degree  of 
interruption,  which,  when  total,  produces  abrupt,  and  when  partial, 
continuable  consonants.  Secondly,  the  smooth  consonants  are  b,  d^g, 
and  z  ;  and  the  rough  v,  dh,  gh,  and  zh  ;  the  resemblance  between 
which,  both  in  formation  and  power,  is  considerable.  In  formation  : 
the  office  of  the  upper  lip,  upper  gums,  palate,  or  tongue,  in  the  former, 
being  respectively  supplied  by  that  of  the  upper  teeth,  uvula,  or  under 
teeth,  in  the  latter.  In  power:  as  appears  from  their  near  ap- 
proach to  alliterative  identity,  when  pronounced  in  succession,  or 
when  occurring  in  corresponding  situations ;  as  in  bane,  vane  ;  den, 
then,  &c.*  Lastly,  the  liquid  consonants  are  m,  n,  I,  r,  nn,  II,  and 
rr,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

§  10.  The  vibration  of  the  tongue  in  r  admits  of  degrees,  which 
produce  two  species  of  this  element :  the  slurred  r,  in  which  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue  is  little  more  than  elevated  within  the  cavity 
of  the  palate  ,*  and  the  thrilled  r,  in  which  the  vibration  is  consi- 

•  See  Note  XI. 
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derable.     The  former  is  used,  in  English,  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end  of  syllables,  and  the  latter  at  the  beginning. 

§  II.  Ind,  n,  I,  z,  r,  g,  nn,  U,  ng,  gh,  and  rr,  the  position  of 
the  organs  is  somewhat  effected  by  that,  which  takes  place  in 
sounding  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  in  id,  ig,  Sfc.  the  modifi- 
cation is  more  forward  than  it  is  in  aud,  aug,  &c.  This  is 
owing  to  the  extended  surface  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  uvula, 
which  allows  the  formation  of  their  peculiar  consonants  to  take 
place  in  whatever  spot,  from  their  previous  situation,  may  be  easiest ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  others,  the  lips  and  teeth,  which  have  less 
surface,  being  concerned,  they  admit  not  of  the  like  variation. 
This  organic  diversity  is  however  not  productive  of  any  corres- 
ponding audible  effect. 

§  1 2.  The  elements  hitherto  exemplified  are  all  perhaps,  that  can 
be  produced  by  diversity  of  organic  formation  ;  but  we  are  furnished 
with  as  many  more  by  the  mode  of  enunciation,  which  is  of  two 
kinds,  a  soft  and  a  hard,  produced  by  appropriate  degrees  of  inten- 
sity in  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  also  in  the  modification  of 
appulse,  wherever  the  latter  is  concerned.     We  have  however  dis- 
tinct characters  for  a  few  only  of  the  hard  elements  :  viz.  p,  or  hard 
b,  as  in  pea ;  t,  or  hard  d,  as  in  tea. ;  k,  or  hard  g,  as   in  key ;  /, 
or  hard  v,  as  in/ine;  and  s,  or  hard  z,  as  in  seal.*     The  graphical 
combination  sh  is  mostly  used  for  the  hard  enunciation   of  s  in  plea- 
sure, (expressed  in  the  table  by  z/t,)  as  in  s/iine ;  and  th,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  characters,  is  made  to  discharge  the  double  office 
of  expressing  both  the  soft  and  the  hard,  as  in  the  words  then  and 
th\\\.     Gh  also,  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  is  often  of  equivocal  import, 
being  soft  in  the  word  \ough,  and  hard  in  the  words  xmghi,  Wghi, 

D 

*  See  Note  XII. 
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bri  o-At ;  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  but  written  mic^t,  Wcht , 
bric/tt,  by  the  Germans.  This  partial  provision  of  distinct  charac- 
ters is  at  once  insufficient  and  superfluous ;  as  one  set  of  characters, 
vvitli  the  occasional  addition  of  a  small  diacritical  mark,  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  much  better. 

§  13.  H,  though  commonly  ranked  among  consonants,  is  an 
element  sui  generis,  or  forming  a  class  in  itself.  It  consists,  like  a 
vowel,  in  the  fi-ee  emission  of  the  breath ;  but,  unlike  either  vowel 
or  consonant,  it  has  no  modification  peculiar  to  itself,  or  independent 
of  what  it  receives  from  combination  with  other  elements.  With 
this  addition,  the  number  of  the  elements  amounts  to  twenty-seven  ; 
wliich,  with  the  duplicates  produced  by  the  different  enunciation  of 
ten  vowels,  of  the  slurred  and  tlirilled  r,  and  of  the  fifteen  remain- 
ing consonants,  makes  the  species,  in  all  fifty-five. 

§  1 4.  Of  these  elements,  there  are  three  genera,  namely,  French 
M,  gh,  and  rr,  which  do  not  occur  in  modern  English,  and  which 
are  certainly  the  least  worthy  of  adoption.  "  The  sound  of  French 
«,"  says  Mr.  Mitford,  "  is  foreign  and  unutterable  to  all  European 
people  but  the  French,  is  abhorred  by  the  Italians  and  modern 
Greeks,  and  unknown  in  the  southern  dialects  of  France  itself." 
Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Language,  p.  192. 
For  the  gh  of  our  ancestors,  which  Doctor  Johnson  allows  to  have 
been  deeply  guttural,  (see  his  Grammar,)  we  now  pronounce  k  or 
/,  or  we  drop  the  sound  altogether.  Instead  of  lou^^,  hough,  we 
say  [ok,  hok ;  instead  of  trough,  rough,  we  say  Irof,  ruf;  and  in- 
stead of  thoug-/i,  throng-/*,  we  say  tho,  throo.  Gh  is  certainly  a 
harsh  element,  but,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is,  on  some  occasions, 
highly  expressive.     Of  this  we  have  frequent  instances  in  the  He- 
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brew,  Greek,*  and  German  languages ;  and  also  in  some  words 
used  by  our  Caledonian  brethren.  I  cannot  help  admiring  its  effect 
in  the  following  lines : 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sough. 

Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 


ill-omen'd  bird,f 


She  never  will  forget,  never  Ibrget, 

Thy  dismal  soughing  wing  and  doleful  cry. 

Grahame's  Birds  of  Scotland. 

Sighing  xcing  (with  the  i  pronounced  hard,  as  in  sight,)  would 
approach  to  it  both  in  sense  and  sound ;  but  the  onomatopeia  is 
closer  in  the  word  soughing.  Mr.  Walker  says,  that  rr  "  marks 
the  pronunciation  of  England;"  (See  Art.  419  of  Principles,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Dictionary,)  but,  however  prevalent  in  particular  places, 
or  among  particular  persons,  (for  there  are  many,  who,  from  some 
organic  ineptitude,  cannot  pronounce  r,)  I  believe  all  good  speakers 
avoid  it  as  provincial  and  inelegant. 

§  15.  To  this  view  of  the  elements,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  apolo- 
getic remarks. 

1.  I  have  differed  from  all  preceding  grammarians  by  defining 
both  vowels  and  consonants  as  modifications  of  breath  only ;  for,  as 
all  the  elements  can  be  distinctly  enunciated  in  a  whisper,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  vocality  is  not  essential  to  them,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  an  exact  and  scientific  definition.  In  ordinary 
speech  however,  the  majority  of  the  elements  are  vocal :  namely, 
the  vowels  in  a  greater  and  the  soft  consonants  in  a  less  degree ; 

d2 

•  See  Note  XIH.  f  The  Plover. 
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the  latter  of  which  are,  for  this  reason,  called  semivowels.  All  the 
others,  h  included,  are,  on  the  contrary,  incapable  of  vocality,  and 
are  thence  denominated  mutes  * 

2.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  view,  which  I  have  taken  of  this 
subject,  is  the  distribution  of  all  the  elements,  except  //,  into  the 
two  classes  of  soft  and  hard.     This  diversity  of  enunciation  in  some 
of  the  elements  is  well  known  ;  namely,  in   those,  which  I   have 
called  smooth  and  rough  consonants ;  but  that  it  extended,   in  like 
manner,  to  the  vowels   and  liquids    has   not  been  commonly  sus- 
pected.    The  fact  however  may  be  easily  proved.     Let  the  reader 
attentively  pronounce  the  words  node  and  note  ,•  let  him  then  sup- 
pose the  d  and  t  dropped,  and  consider  whether  there  be  not  a  very 
perceptible  difference  between   the  two  o's.     Again,  let  him  pro- 
nounce the  words  and  and  ant,  gild  and  gilt,  and  make  a  similar  com- 
parison between  the  two  w's  and  I's.     The  experiment,  to  my  ear, 
discovers  the  same  diversity  between  the  vowels  and  liquids,  in  these 
words,  that  takes  place  between  the  d  and  the  t ;  and  I  have  never  yet 
called  the  attention  of  a  second  person  to  the  circumstance,  who  did 
not  accede  to  my  opinion.     I  have  also,  in  a  great  measure,  on  my 
side,  the  authority  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  notices  the  "  mute" 
vowels  u,  i,  and  oo,"  (though  no  vowel  is  ever  mute  in  ordinary 
speech,  and  hence  the  epithet  is  misapplied  in  this  instance,)  and 
also  "  mute"  m,  /,  n,  ng,  and  r ;  all  which,  he  says,  often  occur 
in  Welsh.  (See  his  Essay  towards  a   Real  Character  and  Philo- 
sophical  Language,  pp.   360,  361,  and  367.)     The  truth  is,  that 
they  occur  equally  often  in  English,  and  perhaps  in  every  other 
language ;  but  they  have  generally  passed  unnoticed,  because  they 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  situations,  where  their  enunciation  is 

•  See  Note  XIV. 
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necessarily  involved  in  that  of  subsequent  consonants ;  vehereas,  did 
they  often  occur  at  the  end  of  words,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
mediately detected.  The  only  instances  hovv^ever,  which  I  can  re- 
collect, of  either  vowel  or  liquid  occurring  hard  at  the  end  of  a  word 
are  the  vowels  in  the  three  following :  viz.  the  first  two  a's  in  the 
inteijection  Jm  ha  ha !  and  the  au  and  oo  in  the  interjections  foh ! 
and  pugh  ! 

3.  The  third  remark,  which  I  shall  make,  relates  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  elements.     It  is  well  known,  that  writers  differ  much 
from  each  other  on  this  head  ;  and  I  have  met  with  one,  who  treats 
an  enumeration  of  the  elements  as  an  impossibility.     "  On  the  one 
hand"  says  he,  "  it  seems  agreed,    that  we  cannot  make  known 
by  words,  i.  e.  by  a  clear  and  sufficient  description,  oral  or  written, 
some  movements  of  the  human  voice,  or  certain  well  known  and 
often  used  effects  of  this  organ,  so  mysterious  in  some  measure  and 
so  complicated  in  every  respect.    On  the  other  hand,  to  conside*' 
even  the  convex  and  concave,  the  straight  and  spiral  portions  of 
this  instrument  only   as  so  many  straight  lines,  who  is  there  so 
audacious,    or  so  foolish,  as  to  pretend  to  trace  the  scale  of  all 
their  possible  divisions,  to  classify  and  calculate  all  the  effects  of 
the  general  or  partial  concourse,  and  reciprocal  influences  of  those 
parts  ?  What   alphabet  can  be  invented   to   represent  by  simple 
signs  so  many  new  and  delicate  ideas.''   What  an  inexhaustible 
source  of   contradictions    and    endless    disputes!"      See  Notices 
respecting  New  Books,  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxix.  p.  367.* 
With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph,  as  the  author 
does  not  inform  us  what  those  "  certain  well  known  and  often  used 
effects"  are,  to  which  he  alludes,  I  can  only  say,  in  general,  that 

*  See  Note  XV. 
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I  know  not  any  difficulties,  compared  with  which  his  language  does 
not  appear  to  be  too  strong  and  unqualified :  and,  with  respect  to 
the  second,  he  confounds  what,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished,  namely,  those  positions  of  the  organs,  which  are  dis- 
tinct, and  productive  of  distinct  sounds,  and  the  variations  of  such 
positions,  by  which  they  imperceptibly  approach,  till  they  are  at 
last  lost  in  each  other.  The  former  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber ;  the  latter  are  indeed  innumerable.  We  might  equally  well 
say,  who  is  there  so  audacious,  or  so  foolish,  as  to  pretend  to  trace 
all  the  possible  gradations  either  of  colour  or  musical  sound  ?  But 
we  nevertheless,  reduce  each  to  a  definite  scale  consisting  of  seven 
colours,  or  of  seven  notes ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply  in 
many  other  cases.  We  may  therefore  very  well  attempt  to  describe 
and  classify  the  most  common  elements  of  speech ;  and,  if  any  re- 
markable modification  of  any  of  them  should  be  used  by  any  nation 
or  province,  such  modification  will  be  best  distinguished  by  a  dia- 
critical mark  annexed  to  the  sign  of  that  particular  element,  to 
which  it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance.  I  now  proceed  to  syl- 
lables. 

II.  Syllables. 

§  16.  A  syllable  is  a  vowel,  diphthong,  or  triphthong,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  one  or  more  consonants,  necessarily  pro- 
nounced with  a  single  emission  of  the  breath.  1  say  necessarily 
because,  though  it  most  frequently  happens,  that  many  syllables 
togetlier  are  also  pronounced  in  one  breath,  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  single  syllables  only. 
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1.  Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs. 

§  ir.  The  most  distinct  and  usual  diphthongs  and  triphthongs 
are  included  in  the  following  tables. 

Table  of  Diphthongs. 


ee-u 

ee-au 

ee-a 

ee-e 

ee-ai 

ee-i 

ee.ee 

ee-o 

ee-oo 

ee  Fr.  u 

l/OUBg 

yatun 

yard 

yet 

yaxe 

yes 

y« 

yore 

you. 

ycux 

u-ee* 

au-ee 

a-ee 

huy 

hoy 

<^y 

OO'U 

oo-au 

oo-a 

oo-e 

oo-ai 

oo-i 

oo-ee 

00-0 

00-00 

loon 

wall 

wag 

wiet 

xuaA 

xoh 

Kjoe 

lUO 

■woo 

u-oo* 

hotu 

Table  of  Tripthongs. 


ee-u-ee 

ee-au-ee 

ee-a-ee 

ee-u-oo 

oo-u-ee 

oo'Ou-ee 

oo-a'ce 

oo-u-oo 

sky 

ttiindf 

huoy 

wo«ndf 

•  See  Note  XVI.  f  The  verb. 

X  Past  tense  of  the  verb,  to  inind. 
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§  18.  It  is  observable,  from  these  examples,  that  ee  and  oo, 
not  only  serve  as  the  initials  of  diphthongs  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  but  that  they  are  necessary,  either  as  initials  or  finals, 
to  the  formation  of  all  diphthongs  whatever.  This  appears  to  be 
owing  to  their  superior  distinctness,  ee  being  formed  by  an  actual 
contact  of  the  tongue  and  gums ;  and  oo  by  the  closest  contraction 
of  the  lips ;  so  that,  in  uttering  these  vowels,  the  organs  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  liable  to  deviate  into  any  other.  It  also  merits 
particular  notice,  that,  when  initials  of  dipthongs  or  triphthongs, 
they  so  effectually  sujjply  the  place  of  consonants  as  to  admit  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  without  producing  any  hiatus.  Thus,  we  say  a  year, 
not  an  year ;  a  walnut,  not  an  walnut.  Most  grammarians,  on  the 
strength  of  this  single  coincidence,  pronounce  these  initials  to  be 
consonants ;  but  this  mode  of  accounting  for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
their  other  properties.  When  we  slowly  pronounce  the  words  see 
you  and  too  warm,  so  little  change  in  the  position  of  the  organs,  and 
in  consequent  sound,  is  produced,  as  fully  justifies  the  inference, 
that  the  intervening  elements  belong  to  the  same  species;  conse- 
quently, that  both  of  them  are  vowels.*  The  true  solution  therefore 
is,  that  the  formation  of  the  elements  is  variously  effected  by  their 
combinations ;  and  that  the  coincidence  in  question  is  produced  by 
an  accident  of  this  nature,  consisting  in  a  stonger  compression  of 
the  organs  than  takes  place  on  other  occasions.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  compression  is  strongest  of  all,  when  these  vowels 
form  diphthongs  with  themselves,  as  in  the  words  ye  and  woo ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  organs  are  shifted  from  a  less  to  a  greater 
degree  of  aperture.  Were  the  aperture  for  both  the  same,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  avoid  sounding  the  ee's  or  oo's  in  distinct  syllables ; 

•  See  Note  XVII. 
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but,  by  encreasing-  the  aperture,  and  by  using  a  little  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  sound,  they  are  made  to  sHde  into  one  syllable, 
that  is,  into  a  diphthong.  All  these  variations,  however,  produce  no 
essential  difference ;  so  as,  in  the  least,  to  alter  their  nature,  or  to 
transfer  them  from  the  class  of  vowels  to  that  of  consonants.  The 
difinition  of  a  vowel  still  applies  to  them.     See  §  4. 

§  19.  After  the  vowels  ee  and  oo,  the  vowels  u,  au,  and  a,  appear 
to  be  the  only  otiiers,  which  can  become  initials  of  diphthongs.  All 
of  them  compose  diphthong's  witii  ee  ;  but  u  is  the  only  one,  which 
c(m«titutes  a  diphthong  with  oo.  If  we  attempt  to  commence  a 
diphthong  with  any  of  the  remaining  vowels,  we  shall  either  find 
such  diphthong  to  differ  but  little  from  the  simple  vowel  itself,  or 
else  it  will  be  apt  to  deviate  into  some  one  of  those  now  specified. 
The  diphthong  a-ee,  though  an  agreeable  and  easy  combination,  is 
at  present  disused  by  polite  speakers,  except  in  the  single  word  ay. 
See  Walker's  Dictionary. 

§  20.  Ee  and  oo  contribute  to  the  formation  of  triphthongs,  when 
prefixed  to  the  diphthongs  beginning  with  u,  au,  and  a ;  which 
triphthongs  appear  to  be  the  only  ones,  that  can  be  pronounced- 
Of  these,  four  do  not  occur  in  our  language. 

2.  Combinable   Consonants. 

§21.  As  two  or  three  vowels  united  are  formative  of  diphthongs 
or  triphthongs,  so,  after  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  consonants  are  combinable  into  one  syllable,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  vouel. 

§  22.  Some  consonants  will  combine  only  when  a  vowel  pre« 
cedes,  others  only  when  it  follows,  and  others  in  both  of  these  cases. 
In  the  following  table,  the  place  of  the  vowel  is  denoted  by  a  hy- 
phen. 

E 
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Table  of  Combinable  Consonants. 


\                    l>                    \                    V                    \                    d                  \                  dh                  \                    g                   \                  gh                \ 

i 

(            -bv-            \ 

-irf              1           -irf/i            1            -bg                                        1 

koyg/T  Ger. 

ro66W 
ap< 

V 

-vb 

1                 -T'rf 

vdh- 

-'i' ' 

lov'd 
\cft 

ipiovy©^ 

d 

1 

-dv 

1           .^r//;            1 

af/>  erb 
Ha.v'^itld 

breadth 

dh 

1                                1            .,ihd            1                                1            -dhg            i                             1 

ba</(V/ 

g 

1             -gv             1             -gd             1            .gdli             1 

1         S^Sgd         \ 

1             i""'            1 

Sh 

1                              1            -ghd 

1 

acht.  Ger. 

~ 

.zb- 

-zv-            i            -rrf-            1           -zdh- 

-'~s-         1                     1 

asp  span 

asphoAA 
sphiox 

graicf' 
parf  i/ay 

Sfhenelus 

aslc  sky 

zh 

-zkb- 

-zhv           1            -zh'l- 

■zhdh- 

---f'g- 

'         ha.9/(W 

m 

-mb 

-wni 

-md           1           -wrf/i           1            -H)^            1 

rhu;«6 
imp 

Ba»//" 

lammd 
St  am  pt 

warmth 

, 

n 

1              -nv 

-i^d 

-ndk            1             -iig             I                             1 

envy 
K,!f.  Ger. 

a/.af 
ant 

amaranth 

1           -mv           \           -ngd 

-ngdh         1           -ngg 

vg 

hang'd 
rank'd 

length 

finoer 
ink 

I 

■lb 

-/t;             1             -Id            1            -WA            1             -/g 

hulb 
pulp 

de/i'e 

old 

belt                      health 

ix/iTorithm 

-rb              1              -rv             1              -rd             |            -rdh             1             -rg                          -rgh 

r 

orb                        sert'C 
harp                      su?/ 

hard 
ati 

earth 

bur^/i 
ark 

h 

1                              1                              1                              1 

1 
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1 

\             zk             \             m              \              n              \              I               1^1 

b 

-bz. 

-bzh- 

1             bl.            1            6r- 

to''-: 

hops  -^ccXXa 

A/ow 
yay 

bray 
pray 

u 

1 

-vzh- 

1                              1              rl- 

vr- 

loves 
rjjs 

M 

vray.  Fr. 

/'•ay 

d 

-dz- 

-dz/t- 

1                    -f/H-                   1                      dl. 

dr- 

beds  bets 
zelo.  Ital. 

Jadge 
church 

dray 
tray 

dh 

-dhz            1                              1           -d/im           1           dhn-           |            dhl- 

dhr- 

bathes 
haihs 

rhythm 

^yi<n,6) 

Thha&cala 

throw 

g 

-SZ            1            -gzh            1 

gn- 

gl. 

g''- 

bags 
pac/.s 

action 

gnade.  Ger. 
^Habe.  Ger. 

glass 
class 

grow 

ClOVf 

gh 

■g''~^           1                            1 

ghl- 

ghr- 

secfis.  Ger. 

LloyA 

xe.'i 

~ 

1 

-zyi- 

zl.              1              .,-             1 

chasm 
small 

sna^ 

slay 

zh 

1 

-zhm- 

-zhn-           1             zhl-             1            zhr-            1 

1 
1 

schma\i.  Ger. 

ic/j«ap.  Ger. 

schM.  Ger.               shreA 

m 

-,nz 

-mzh 

mn- 

rams            \ 
1 

^y;£o^c&( 

n 

-nz 

-nzh 

1 

1 

fans 
Hanse 

bench 

i 

ng 

■ngz 

-ngzh           1 

ha«o^ 

I 

-Iz                          -izh             1             -tm             1              -In              1                               1                              1 

hUls 
else 

dm 
Welsh 

fa//'« 

1 

r 

-rz             1            -rzh 

-rm            1             -rn              |              -?■/              | 

bars           1 

farce           j           harsh 

arm 

bar?j 

marl           \ 

1 

h 

hni-                        hn- 

hi. 

hr- 

t*" 

E  2 
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§  23.  Bd-  and  gd-  occur  in  Greek,  as  in  the  words  Tn^vg  and 
xriim;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  pronounced,  I  have  not  inserted 
them.  The  p  and  k  are  probably  etymological  remnants,  betvveeri 
which  and  the  t  a  vowel  originally  intervened. 

§  24.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  m,  d,  and  g,  before  n.  Gn  and  kii 
are  indeed  written  in  English,  as  in  the  words  g*/msh  and  A:«ave  ; 
but,  whatever  might  have  formerly  been  done,  the  g  and  k  are  not 
now  pronounced. 

§  25.  D  is  more  nearly  allied  to  /  than  g  is  to  the  same  conso- 
nant ;  for  which  reason,  when  we  utter  such  words  as  glass  and 
cZass,  it  requires  some  effort  to  avoid  saying  d/ass  and  ttass.  A  si- 
milar affinity  subsists  between  g,  ng,  and  n  ;  the  difficulty  however 
of  pronouncing  7i  before  g  is  so  great,  that,  though  often  written, 
7ig  is  always  substituted  for  it.  We  do  not  say  fiw-g-er  and  ink,  but 
always  fing-ger  and  mgk. 

§  26.  The  //  of  the  Welsh,  as  in  Lloyd,  is  supposed  by  Bishop 
Wilkins  to  be  a  simple  consonant ;  but  it  appears  (at  least  as  it  ig 
sometimes  pronounced,)  to  be  formed,  as  here  set  down,  by  a  com- 
bination of  gh  with  a  subsequent  /.  Gh  also  combines  with  r,  and 
more  intimately  with  7r,  either  preceding  or  subsequent, 

§  27.  'bg,  -mg,  -dg,  -dhg,  -dv,  -gv,  -dhd,  -/?«,  -dhm,  -zm,  -zhm, 
-nn,  -In,  -zn,  -zhn,  -rn,  and  -rl,  do  not  readily  combine  into  one 
syllable ;  and  hence,  though  I  have  inserted  the  words  rhythm, 
chasm,  elm,  &c.  they  have  rather  the  effect  of  dissyllables,  in  which 
the  final  consonants  are  separated  by  a  very  short  and  obscure 
vowel.  Polite  speakers  however  conceal  this  effect  as  much  as 
possible. 

§  28.  I  have  preferred  convenience  to  exactness  in  excluding  ir, 
nn,  and  II,  from  the  table ;  and  in  giving  a  place  to  h,  though  not 
properly  a  consonant.     As  rr  is  always  pronounced  by  some  per- 
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sons  instead  of  r,  its  combinations  of  course  are  the  same;  and,  as 
to  nn  and  //,  the  only  ones,  which  they  admit  without  difficulty,  are 
Awn-  and  hll-. 

3.  Combinations  of  three  or  four  Consonants. 

§  29.  Two  combinations  of  initial  or  of  terminating  consonants, 
having  also  an  initial  and  a  terminating  consonant  in  common,  are 
capable,  by  giving  an  intermediate  place  to  such  consonant,  of  fur- 
ther combination  with  each  other,  as  far  as  the  luimber  of  four 
/Consonants.  Thus,  -tid  and  -dz  will  combine  into  -ndz,  as  in  the 
words  ha?ids  and  suits ;  zb-  and  6/-  into  zbl-,  as  in  splash ;  and 
'Iv  and  -vdhz,  or  -Ivdh  and  dhz,  into  -Ivdhz,  as  in  iwe/fths.  This 
being  the  case,  having  exemplified  all  the  combinations  of  two  con- 
sonants, I  have  virtually  exemplified  all  others  of  a  greater  num- 
ber ;  omitting  therefore  any  thing  more  of  this  nature,  I  shall  think 
it  sufficient  to  subjoin  a  few  general  remarks. 

§.  30.  Repeated  consonants,  such  as  bb,  vv,  and  also  soft  and 
hard  consonants,  such  as  bt,  pd,  &c.  are  uncombinable ;  except 
the  latter,  in  the  two  following  cases. 

I.  The  consonants  m,  n,  I,  r,  nn,  II,  and  rr,  are  inevitably 
soft  before  a  vowel  or  after  a  consonant.  Thus,  the  r  in  tray, 
though  combined  with  the  hard  consonant  t,  is  as  soft  as  it  is  in 
dray  or  ray.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  these  consonants 
are  called  liquids ;  and  we  have  now,  in  the  course  of  our  exami- 
nation, discovered  two  exclusive  properties,  either  of  which  seems 
to  furnish  a  more  specific  definition  of  this  class  than  any  other, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  accordingly  define  liquids  to  be 
the  only  consonants,  which  are  combinable  with  h ;  (see  the  Table, 
and  §  28.)  or  which  are  always  soft  before  a  vowel  or  after  a  con- 
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sonant.*  The  consonant  ng  has  so  close  an  affinity  to  n  and  nn, 
that,  were  it  not  uncombinable  in  all  these  situations,  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  liquid. 

2.  In  combinations  of  three  or  four  final  consonants,  there  is 
sometimes  a  transition  from  the  soft  to  the  hard  enunciation  :  as  in 
had'si,  \\o\(Vst,  &c.  but  the  combination,  in  these  cases,  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  perfect,  as  wlien  the  consonants  are  all  of  one  class. 

§  31.  When  semivowels  form  final  combinations,  the  first  only 
can  retain  its  vocality.  Thus,  the  dz  m  hmids,  though  still  soft 
consonants,  are  as  mute  as  the  ts  in  anfs.  Semivowels,  in  this  pre- 
dicament, may  be  called  accidental  mutes.  The  combinations  -hn, 
-rni,  &c.  are  only  apparent  exceptions ;  it  having  been  already 
shown,  that  these,  strictly  speaking,  are  dissyllables.     See  §  27. 

4.  Combinations  of  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

§  32.  Vowels,  occurring  in  combination  with  consonants,  occupy 
an  initial,  an  intermediate,  or  a  final  situation. 

§  33.  The  mode  of  enunciation  belonging  to  an  initial  or  inter- 
mediate vowel  depends  on  that  of  the  next  subseqxient  consonant. 
Thus  the  o  is  soft  in  node,  and  hard  in  note.  In  a  final  situation, 
it  is  optional.  Our  language  however,  afibrds  no  instances  of  words 
ending  either  with  a  hard  vowel  or  liquid,  except  a  very  few  of  the 
former,  as  already  shown  in  §  15. 

§  34.  £e  and  oo  cannot  be  pronounced  before  r,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  very  short  and  obsure  u:  a  circumstance,  which  be- 
comes still  more  perceptible,  if,  instead  of  the  single  vowels,  we  use 
the  diphthongs  or  tripthongs,    which   they  terminate;   as  in   the 

•  See  Note  XVIII. 
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words  iire,  hour,  &c.  which,  though  commonly  reckoned  single 
syllables,  have  rather  the  effect  of  two. 

§  35.  The  positions  in  nn,  II,  and  diphthongal  ee,  are  so  nearly 
related,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  pronounce  either  consonant 
without  subjoining  the  vowel ;  which  is  accordingly  the  only  one, 
which  ever  immediately  follows  :  as  in  the  words  annwal  (awneeooal) 
and  mi//«on  (mi//eeim).  Even  when  the  consonant  is  final,  as  in 
campag-ne  (campa»n)  f<7/e  (fee//),  though  the  ee  is  not  sounded, 
the  organs,  in  recoiling,  are  thrown  into  the  position  peculiar  to  it. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  n  or  /  before  diph- 
thongal ee  without  deviating  into  the  position  and  sound  of  nn  or  //, 
In  pronouncing  the  words  new  and  /ieu,  the  sounds  really  heard  are 
Tineeoo  and  //eeoo. 

§  36.  Ng  is  uncombinable  with  a  subsequent  vowel ;  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  certain  other  consonants  succeeded  by 
certain  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  as  a  few  trials  will  easily  dis- 
cover. Thus  h  will  combine  with  oo-u,  oo-au,  oo-a,  oo-e,  oo-ai, 
oo'i,  and  oo-ee ;  but  not  with  oo-o  or  oo-oo. 

§  37.  H  is  uncombinable,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 
When  Ave  pronounce  h  before  a  vowel,  two  elements  are  heard  in 
succession  ;  but,  when  we  attempt  to  reverse  this  order,  we  only 
harden  the  vowel,  without  producing  any  subsequent  element. 
Thus,  whatever  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  same  hard 
vowel  occurs  both  in  fob  and  fop ;  without  any  h  in  the  one  word 
more  than  in  the  other. 

§  38.  I  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  syllables  with  a  few 
words  on  their  discrimination,  or  the  mode  of  transition  from  one 
svllable  to  another. 

§  39.  As  a  syllable  'may  begin  or  end  either  with  a  vowel  or  a 
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consonant,  it  follows,  that  the  point  of  transition  may  occur  in  any 
of  the  three  following  places. 

1 .  Between  two  vowels  :  as,  be-i'ng  do-ing. 

2.  Between  two  consonants :  as,  a/-so,  in-to,  eud-less  ;  which 
consonants,  however  uncombinable,  may  thus  follow  in  immediate 
succession.  We  can  easily  say  At  Paris,  though  we  cannot  say 
either  atj)  or  tpa.. 

3.  Between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant :  as  pro-uide,  for-ward. 

§  40.  In  speaking  however  of  the  discrimination  of  syllables,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  we  make  any  break,  or  chasu), 
between   them  ;  except  so  far   as  the  sense  requires    it,  in  the  case 
of  grammatical  stops ;  or  so  far  as   it  is  unavoidable,  in  the  case 
of  uncombinable  consonants.     On  the  contrary,  our  discourse  flows, 
from  syllable  to   syllable,  with  so  much  smoothness,  that,  when  an 
element  is  combinable  with  those  both  before  and  after  it,  the  point 
of  transition  more  frequently  falls  in  the  middle  than  on   either  side 
of  it.*     Thus,  Ave  pronounce  the  words  poi/;er,  endless,  comet,  &c. 
as   if  written    pow-wer,    end-dless,  com-inet.,    Sfc.  a    circumstance, 
which  appears  to   have  occasioned  the  practice  of  doubling  a  con- 
sonant, so  usual  in  most   written  languages  ;  though  the  consonant, 
in  fact,  is  not  doubled,  but  only  rendered  common  to   two  sylla- 
bles.    But,  though  it  appears,  from  this  statement,  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to  determine  precisely  where  one  sylla- 
ble ends  and  another  begins,  we  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  distinguish 
between  a  monosyllable   and  a  dissyllable  ;  which  is  sufficient  ex- 
actness for  most  purposes.     Thus,  1  should  say,  that    two  syllables 
were  formed.  First,  whenever  we  pronounce  two  vowels  more  dis- 
tinctly than  those  contained  in  the  examples  given  in  the  table  of 

•  See  Note  XIX. 
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diplithonga^  as  we  do  in  the  words  re-u^ard,  re-enter,  co-exist,  co- 
operate, ^c.  and.  Secondly,  whenever  vowels  both  precede  and  fol- 
low consonants,  as  in  the  words  a-go,  also,  Sec.  though,  when  the 
latter  vowel  is  obscure,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  duality 
is  sometimes  less  obvious.     See  §  27. 

III.  Pulsation  and  Quantity. 

§  41.  I  am  now  prepared  to  speak  of  two  remarkable  properties 
of  elements,  which  could  not  have  been  previously  explained  with 
sufficient  clearness.  I  mean  their  pulsation*  and  their  quantity, 
the  latter  of  which  is  divisible  into  long  and  short.  I  here  use  the 
words  long  and  short  in  an  indefinite  sense ;  elementary  quantity 
being  too  subtle  to  admit  of  exact  estimation. -f 

§  42.  Pulsation  is  a  peculiar  stress  or  impression  of  the  breath,  by 
which  some  one  element  in  every  syllable  is  marked  or  distinguished 
more  than  the  others ;  which  element  is  therefore  said  to  be  pulsated 
or  under  pulsation,  and  all  others  to  be  remiss  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
mission. I  have  already  attributed  the  production  of  the  hard 
class  of  elements  to  a  greater  degree  of  force  in  the  emis- 
sion of  the  breath;  (See  §  12.^  but  that  peculiar  application 
of  it,  which  constitutes  pulsation,  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature :  be- 
cause, however  forcibly  impressed,  it  never  interferes  with  the 
specific  nature  of  the  elements ;  but  leaves  them,  in  this  respect, 
just  as  it  finds  them.  This  elementary  pulsation,  with  a  progressive 
augmention  of  intensity,  is  used  for  the  additional  purposes  both  of 
distinguishing  certain  rhythmical  intervals,  and  of  marking  all  em- 

r 

•  See  Note  XX.  f  See  Note  XXI. 
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phatic  words ;  whence  it  happens,  that  many  different  pulsations 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  sentence.  For  example,  the  following- 
words,  with  elementary  pulsation,  appear  thus : 

Tell'  me'  quickly'. 
with  the  addition  of  the  rhythmical,  thus : 

Tefll"  me'  4uick"ly'. 
and  with  the  emphatic,  thus  ^ 

Tell"  me'  quick"'ly'. 

The  last  two,  however,  are  not  confined  to  one  degree  of  intensity, 
the  rhythmical  pulsations  being-  varied  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter,) 
for  the  discrimination  of  different  intervals  ;  and  the  emphatic,  for 
enforcing  different  words,  according  to  their  comparative  im- 
portance. 

§  43.  Tlie  quantity  of  elements  depends  on  their  pulsation  :  all 
those,  which  are  pulsated,  being  long;  and  all  those,  which  are 
remiss,  being  short.  Thus,  in  the  syllable  bd,  the  consonant  is 
short  and  the  vowel  long ;  but,  in  the  syllable  ah',  the  reverse.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  pulsated  consonant  (except  sometimes 
a  continuable  consonant,)  is  naturally  as  long  as  a  pulsated  vowel ; 
but  merely,  that  a  pulsated  consonant  is  longer  than  the  vowel, 
which  precedes  it. 

§  44.  All  the  elements  are  capable  of  becoming  either  long  or 
short,  though  not  all  with  equal  facility.  In  consequence  of  this 
difference,  the  vowels  u,  e,  and  i,  are,  with  us,  always  short ;  and 
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ai,  and  o,  always  long ;  w\n\e  au,  a,  ee,  and  oo,  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  consonants,  are  common.  Indeed,  the  first  three  vowels 
here  mentioned  are,  from  their  natural  brevity,  such  as,  I  may 
say,  obtrude  themselves,  when  there  is  not  time  sufficient  for  the 
pronunciation  of  any  other  ;  and  hence  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
quick   remiss  syllables,    such    as  the  last   of  the   words   father,^ 

^  I 

climate, )    village,  >    in  which  they  often  become  so  obscure  as  to 

e     f        t       > 
be  almost  indistinguisliable. 

§  45.  Elementary  pulsation  always  falls  either  on  a  vowel  or  on 
the  next  subsequent  consonant.  In  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  it 
falls  on  the  last  vowel,  which  is  consequently  long ;  except  in 
au-ee,  a-ee,  oo-au-ee,  and  oo-a-ee,  in  which  it  falls  on  the  penul- 
timate vowel.  Is  may  be  added,  that  these  are  the  only  cases,  in 
which  a  final  vowel  is  short. 

§  46.  Quantity,  as  well  as  pulsation,  is  divisible  into  elementary 
and  rhythmical,  but  with  some  diversity  in  its  circumstances. 
Elementary  pulsation  is  confined  to  one  element  only  in  each  syl- 
lable, and  rhythmical  pulsation  to  certain  syllables  only  in  each 
interval ;  but  quantity,  or  duration,  being  an  inseparable  property 
of  every  portion  of  utterance,  it  follows,  that  elementary  quantity 
belongs  to  every  element  in  a  syllable,  and  rhythmical  quantity  to 
every  syllable  in  an  interval,  and  in  short  to  every  part  of  rhythm 
whatever.  * 

§.  47.  In  thus  treating  of  the  elements  of  speech,  I  have  simply 
considered  them  as  audible  elements,  without  any  regard  to  the 
usual   manner,   in  which  they  are  graphically  represented ;  because 

f2 
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the  confounding  of  these  two  things,  in  themselves  so  very  different, 
has  occasioned  the  grossest  mistakes;  which,  nevertheless,  have 
been  repeated  again  and  again,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
their  fallacy.  I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  nature 
in  the  following  note,  from  Newton's  Milton,  on  Book  XI.  line  l4l, 
of  Par.  Lost. 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 

"  An  ingenious  writer,"  says  the  annotator,  "  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Milton,  thus  descants  upon  this  passage,"  "  How  extremely 
fine  is  this  passage  !  how  soft  is  the  beginning,  occasioned  by  the 
easy  assonance  of  the  two  first  words.  Eve  easily,  and  of  the  five 
next,  all  alliterated  with  the  same  vowel  a, 


may  faith  admit,  that  all !" 


and  how  surprising,  I  add,  that  two  learned  men  should  suffer 
their  ears  to  be  so  far  deceived  by  their  eyes,  as  to  assert  these  five 
words  to  be  "  all  alliterated  with  the  same  vowel,"  when,  in  fact, 
they  include  three  different  vowels:  the  vowel  ai,  in  the  words  may 
and  faith  ;  the  vowel  a,  in  the  syllable  ad-  and  in  the  word  that ; 
and  the  vowel  an,  in  the  word  all.  The  same  cause  has  given 
birth  to  the  supposition,  that  our  language  abounds  with  the  con- 
sonant s  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  really  does :  a  mistake, 
which  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  notice,  because  many  of  our  best 
writers  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  it  as  constantly  to  employ 
the  words  hath  and  doth  instead  of  has  and  does;  thus  pre- 
ferring the  hard  mute  th  to  the  semivowel  z.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
sociation  of  our  audible  and  graphical   elements   is  so  absolutely 
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necessary  to  the  true  analysis  of  pronunciation,  and  ultimately  to 
the  true  estimation  of  rhythmical  quantity,  that  I  shall  conclude 
this  chapter  by  presenting  the  reader  with  the  following  list  of 
words ;  which  will  serve  him  as  a  kind  of  index  for  discovering 
the  genuine  elements  under  all  our  various  modes  of  disguising 
them. 

§  48.  List  of  words,  exhibiting  the  different  representations  of 
the  several  elements  in  English  spelling. 

I.  Vowels. 

u.    Soft  and  short.      Bwd,  her,   siv,  son,  syrup,  hwmble,  courage, 

does,    blood,    surgeon,    natton,   answer,  love,  judge,  tongue, 

housewife.      See  §  43. 

Hard  and  short.     Bwt,  dert,  monk,  touch,  precious,  porpoise. 

See  §  33. 

au.  Soft  and  long.      Call,  form,  laud,  law,  broad,  extraordinary, 

awe,  George. 

Soft  and  shoj-t.      Wallet,   or,  Aonest,  laurel,  Georgic,  knou;- 

ledge,  gone,  catalogue. 

Hard  and  long.      Fortnight,     assault,    groat,    foh !    taught, 
sought. 

Hard  and  short.     Wast,  box,  cough. 
a.     Soft  and  long.     Bar,  ah !  guard,  calves. 

Soft  and  short.      Barrel,    serjeant,    sirrah,    plaid,    have,    ha- 
rangue. 
Hard  and  long.     Part,  aunt. 
Hard  and  short.     Batter,  clerk,  heart, 
e.     Soft  and  short.      Bed,  many,  girl,    bury,    mt/rrh,   Beelzebub, 
Michael,  head,  said,  says,  friend,  Thames. 
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Hard  and  short.     Bet,    girl,    heifer,    leopard,    aconomy,  con- 
noisseur, g-west,  violence,  fierce. 
ai.  Soft  and  long.     Favor,  e'er,  vein,  bear,  paj'n,  pay,  they,  eh  I 
gaol,  gawging,  Aeir,  ere,  bare,  gauge,  plagi^e,  neigh. 
Hard  and  long.     Paint,  break,  fate,  slraighi,  eight, 
i.    Soft  and  short.     Him,  hymn,  women,  bwsy,  mountain,  pigeon, 
huik],  give,  colleu^e,  cabbage,  sieve,  marriage. 
Hard  and  short.      Hit,    hysterics,    yes,  forfeit,  bi/ilt,  seimighi, 
tortoise, 
ee.  Soft  and  long.       He,  Brasi'l,  fancy,  see,  ear,  aerie,  field,  key, 
ratafm,    tiirkois  or   turquoise,  palanquin,  plaguy,  fusiY,  here, 
shire,  deceive,  freeze,  frieze,  breathe,  league. 
Soft  and  short.     Yawn,  halleky'ah. 

Hard  and  long.     Deceit,  eat,  people,  fQ?tus,  complete  pique. 
0.  Soft  and  long.     Go,  door,  loan,   doe,    yeoman,    oh/  sew,  soul, 
low,  sit'ord,  Boscaifen,  OM?e,    beau,  seicer,   hautboy,  though, 
rove,  rogue,  loaves,  scrutoire. 
Hard  and  long.     Oak.  rope. 
00.  Soft  and  lo7ig.  How,  do,  too,  tivo,  rheum,  rue,  Jeic,  galleon,  you, 
shoe,  rule,  who,  lose,  manauvre,  ooze,  throno-Zt. 
Soft  and  short.     W'lu,  good,  could. 
Hard  and  long.     Ti  utii,  boot,  youth,  fnii't,  pugh !  loose. 
Hard  and  short.     Put,  wolf. 
Some  diphthongs  are  expressed  by  single  characters,  and  others  by 
combinations,  which   hardly  admit  of  the  analysis  requisite  to  their 
insertion  among  the  foregoing  examples.     These  are  therefore  given 
by  themselves. 
ee-oo.    Unit,    few,    feud,    hue,    /lumour,    pure,    ewe,    view,  Hugh, 

deuce,  sluice,  fug-ue. 
oo-M.     One. 
oo-ai.    Whey. 
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u-ee.       I,  by,  die,  dye,  time,  lyre,  high,  eye,  aisle,  oblique,  heig/ii. 

u-oo.       Cwcumber,  hour,  \\ov&e,  bough. 

au>-ee.     Noise,  Yoid, 

ee-u-ee.  Kmd,  sky,  Guy,  kite,  guide. 

oo-u-ee.  Choir,  quire,  wire. 


2.  Consonants. 


b.      Soft  and  long.   Rui,  baiile. 

Soft  and  short.     Be,  talbot. 

Hard  and  long.    Rap,  rapper,  hiccoug-A,  dipAthong. 

Hard  and  short.     Pan. 
V.      Soft  and  long.     Of,  liewtenant,  nepAew. 

Soft  and  short.     Fine,  calves. 

Hard  and  long.     Off,  lau^A,  often,  sappAire. 

Hard  and  short.     Fine,  calf,  cipher,  Ralph. 
d'      Soft  and  long.     "Bad,  add,  could. 

Sofi  and  short.     Do,  Adellium. 

Hard  and  long.     Lei,  le«er,  debt,  Stadfholder,  yacAf. 

Hard  and  shoi^t.     Tell,  thyme,  indict,  tempt,  \auU. 
dh.    Soft  and  long.     Other. 

Soft  and  short.     Then. 

Hard  and  long.     BafA. 

Hard  and  short.     Thin,  apopAfAegm. 
g.     Soft  and  long.     Big',  egg. 

Soft  and  sho7't.     Get,  g-Aost. 

Hard  and  long.     Frontiniac,  sacA:,  ea;cess. 

Hard  and  short.  King,  care,   guart,  falcon,  talk, 
z.      Soft  and  long.     Fez,  is,  puzzle,  scissars,  discern. 

Soft  and  sh&rt.     Zeal,  suffice,  Xerxes,  Csar. 
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Hard  and  long.     Yes,  less,  raspberry,  cast\e. 

Hard  and  short.     So,  cipher,  scene,  halser,  psalm,  schedule. 
zh.     Soft  and  long.     Transition,  judg-e,  scission. 

Soft  and  short.     Azure,  osier. 

Hard  and  long.     Passion,  hash. 

Hard  and  short.     Ocean,  nation,  sAine,  cAaise,  pshaw  I 
m.     Soft  and  long.     Him,  hymn,  phle^wi,  drachm. 

Soft  and  short.     Man,  tomft,  psalm. 

Hard  and  long.     Hew<p. 
n.      Soft  and  long.     In,  hm,  curraw^ 

Soft  and  short.     No,  gnaw,  know,  pneumatics,  demesne. 

Hard  and  lotig.     Be/tt,  handsome,  comptroller. 

Hard  and  short.     Point. 
nn.    Soft  and  long.     Annual. 

Soft  and  short.     JVevv. 
ng.    Soft  and  long.     Thin^. 

Hard  and  long.     Think. 
/.      Soft  and  long.     Unti/,  till,  kiln,  this</e. 

Soft  and  short.     Lei,  \sle. 

Hard  and  long.     Hi/t. 

Hard  and  short.     Bo/t. 
II.     Soft  and  lo7ig.     MiWion, 

Soft  and  short.     Lieu,  seraglio. 
r.      Soft  and  long.     Or  barrel,  co/onel,  myrrh. 

Soft  and  short.     Rap,  r^eum,  icrong,  mortgage,  corps. 

Hard  and  long.     Hurt. 

Hard  and  shoj-t.     Port. 
h.      Short.     Ho\e,  ivhole. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  a  few  combinations,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  single  characters.     Thus,  dzh,  is  signified  by  d  in  sche- 
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dule,  by  j  in  jest,  and  by  g  in  g-esture ;  tsh  by  t  in  gesture  ;  gz  by 
w  in  ea;ample  ;  kshy  x  in  \ex ;  and  A-«/t  by  x  in  noxious.  C/i  often 
expresses  tsh,  as  in  charm ;  and,  in  some  words,  the  elements  are 
transposed,  as  in  hue,  suit,  able,  when,  one,  &c.* 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  E7iglish  Feet. 


§  1.  The  way  being  now  prepared  for  entering  on  the  rhytlnn  of 
speech,  I  shall,  in  this  and  the  two  next  chapters,  successively  treat 
of  English  feet,  lines,  and  clauses,  under  the  two  following  gene- 
ral heads :  first,  the  time-beaters,  and  secondly,  the  species  of  each 
interval ;  agreeable  to  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter. 

§  2.  Feet  are  composed  of  syllables,  which  are  the  primary 
parts  of  rhythm  in  speech ;  and  may  consist  either  of  simple 
or  compound  integers.  Having  moreover  the  peculiar  property  of 
beiiig  all  relatively  equal,  they  are  assumed  as  the  standard  quan- 
tity, or  first  term,  to  which  all  others  are  referred  in  a  decreasing 
or  encreasing  series.     See  Chap.  I.  §  4. 

I.  Time-beaters  of  Feet. 
§  3.  The  time-beaters  both  of  whole  feet  and  of  their  subordinate 

G 

•  See  Note  XXIII. 
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parts   are    of  two   kinds :   pulsation  and  quantity,    which,  in  the 
rhythm  of  speech,  are  always  united.     See  Chap.  II.  §  41,  &c. 

§  4.  Pulsation  is  either  principal  or  subordinate.  It  is  principal, 
when  applied  to  distinguish  whole  feet ;  and  subordinate,  when  ap- 
plied to  distinguish  their  subordinate  parts :  as  in  the  following 
examples. 

Bet"-ter.  Ter"-ri--tor'— y.  An"-ti-par'— a lyt'"— ic. 

When  more  particular  discrimination  is  requisite,  I  shall  deno- 
minate these  pulsations  numerically,  proceeding  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest ;  but  as,  in  the  remoter  parts,  they  become  so  eva^ 
nescent  as  scarcely  to  distinguish  a  pulsated  from  a  remiss  syllable, 
I  shall  seldom  have  occasion  to  notice  more  than  primary,  and  se- 
condary pulsations.  It  may  be  added,  in  this  place,  that  every 
single  word,  in  English,  however  great  the  number  of  its  syllables, 
naturally  carries  but  one  primary  pulsation  ;  and  therefore  occupies^ 
at  most,  but  one  foot. 

§  5.  Dissyllabic  intervals  generally  carry  one  pulsation,  and 
trissyllabic  intervals  two ;  of  which  one  is  their  time-beating  pulsa- 
tion and  the  other  a  degree  weaker.  That  is,  if  the  former  be 
primary,  the  latter  is  secondary ;  and,  if  the  former  be  secondary, 
the  latter  is  tertiary  :  as  follows. 

CiQd"-i-ble.  Sor"-i-tar"-Wy. 

This  property  of  trissyllabic  intervals  arises  from  their  artificial 
structure,  consisting  of  a  duple  and  a  half;  in  consequence  of  which 
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such  half  carries  a  subordinate  pulsation.  Should  it  be  requisite  to 
give  a  name  to  this  pulsation,  it  may  be  called  superfluous ;  because 
it  is  more  obtrusive  than  useful ;  and  because  it  is  no  otherwise  a 
time-beater,  than  as  it  arises  from  the  natural  priority  of  the  duple 
ratio,  and  from  a  predisposed  effort  for  its  continuance.*     See  Chap. 

i.§r. 

§  6.  The  degrees  of  pulsation,  now  exemplified,  are  all  that  are, 
strictly  speaking,  connected  with  the  rhythm  of  speech ;  and  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  those,  which  are  employed  for  elocu- 
tionary purposes ;  as  already  noticed  in  the  second  chapter.  See 
Chap.  II.  §  42.  According  to  what  is  there  observed,  even  the 
primary  pulsations  do  not  always  possess  the  same  degree  of  force  ; 
being  strongest  on  the  emphatic  words,  or  those,  which  the  sense 
requires  to  be  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  varieties  how- 
ever, like  the  fortes  a.nd  pianos  in  music,  are  only  occasional;  and 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  rhythmical  pulsations,  the  returns  of 
which  are  regular  and  periodic. 

§  7.  The  quantities  of  syllables  are  either  divisional  or  subdivi- 
sional ;  the  former  referring  to  the  whole  foot,  and  the  latter  to  a 
subordinate  part  of  it,  as  the  integer,  of  which  they  are  fractions- 
All  these  quantities,  in  their  several  gradations,  are  of  three  kinds  : 
mean,  or  intermediate,  long,  and  short. 

§  8.  A  mean  quantity  occupies  either  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
ratio :  as, 

\  n  \   ;  J  J  J  M  nrn\ 

Bet"-ter.  Cred"-i-Ue.  Sol"-i'ta/-i-ly. 

o2 

•  See  Note  XXIV. 
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§  9.  A  long  and  a  short  are  respectively  one  half  longer  or 
shorter  than  a  mean  quantity ;  the  former  corresponding  to  a  dotted 
or  pointed  note  in  music,  and  the  latter  to  what  I  may  call  its  com- 
plement, or  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  duple 
ratio:  as, 

?  J.  I  M  J.  j^j  I '  sish  I J  rhn  i 

Wi^'-dom.  Puf'-ri-ty.  Jus"-ii-fi'-a-h\e.  Jie-" (U-ca^tor'-y.  * 

§  10.  Entire  intervals,  of  which  all  the  syllables  are  or  are  not  of 
a  mean  quantity,  I  shall  hereafter  call  even  and  uneven. 

§11.  The  seat  of  these  quantities  depends  upon  the  seat  of  pul- 
sation ;  which  last  is,  for  the  most  part,  idiomatic,  or  settled  by  the 
common  usage  of  speech  ;  and,  with  us,  extremely  anomalous. 
With  respect  to  elementary  pulsation,  all  perhaps,  that  can  be  de- 
cisively asserted  is,  that  it  falls  (as  already  observed  in  Chap  II, 
§  45.)  either  on  a  vowel  or  on  the  next  subsequent  consonant ;  and, 
with  respect  to  rhythmical  pulsation,  it  is  so  indeterminate,  as  to 
require  numerous  rules,  attended  with  numerous  exceptions,  in 
order  to  include  all  its  variations. 

A  collection  of  such  rules  being  given  in  Doctor  Johnson's  Gram- 
mar, and  still  more  copiously  in  Sheridan's  Rhetorical  Grammar 
and  in  Nares'  Orthoepy,  a  repetition  of  them  here  will  be  unneces- 
sary ;  instead  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  several  cases,  in 
which  rhythmical  pulsation  is  either  omissable  or  changeable.-j- 
These  are, 

•  See  Note  XXV.  f  See  Note  XXVI. 
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1 .  When  words  are  compounded  :  as, 

:  J.- 1:  J.   ;•  i ;  j.  ;•  \i   j.  J-  j  r 

Man".  Co'&ch-man.  Ma"-ker.  Wat"ch-wa-^<';'. 

u  J  J   I   2  J  n~i  I 

Sol"'a.-cin^ .  Hear'-'t-soi'-a-c/ng. 

2.  When  there  is  an  opposition  in  the  sense,  requiring  parti- 
cular enforcement:  as, 

'  J I  J.  .r       ?  J  J  J  i  J  n  I 

Un'  -  do"-ing.  Do//-ing    an'd      un"-d(/-mg. 

5  J I  J.  ^  '  J I  J.  ;•  '  J  rri  \  i  s~i\ 

A^  -  cen"d-'mg.        D^  -  scen"d-'mg.  As"-cen'd-ing  and      d^'-scen'd-mg. 

3.  By  poetical  licence :  as,  when  Milton  says. 


X  I  J.     :  J.  J^  n  J^  I  J.     ;  J.    :  I 

Sur    -  fa"ce    for    Swr'-face,  Tri  -  um"ph    for       7>»".umpb,     &c. 


but  such  liberties  are  now  unusual. 

4.  Many  monosyllables  (among  which  all  the  pronouns  are  in- 
cluded,) may,  according  to  the  degree  or  absence  of  emphasis,  oc- 
cupy any  part  of  a  foot :  as, 

'  J 1  J.  J"  J  I  J  J  J  I  J.  - 

And'    /"     to    my*    cab"-in    re'  -  -  pa"ir. 
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:  J I  J  J  J I  J.  :  J I  J  - 

O'      had"  /  the     wing"s  of  a'      dov"e ! 

'  J  I  J.  J>  J I  J    J   J  I    J.   -■ 

O'       tell"  me    T      yet"  have  a'      fri'end! 

5  In  emphatic  or  warm  recitation,  a  secondary  pulsation  is  some- 
times changed  into  a  primary ;  as  when,  instead  of 

J I  rj !  ri       :  J I  J.  i- 1 J  J 

In-tox'-i    -   ca"-tion,    we  say         In  -  tox"-\  -  ca"-tion. 

6.  A  syllable  is  often  liable  either  to  lose  or  to  assume  a  secon- 
dary pulsation,  according  as  it  makes  a  part  of  a  dissyllabic  or 
trissyllabic  interval. 


j  I  J  '  J   J  J I  J  -  - 

A  -  gain".  Met"  him  a'  -  gain'. 


; ji  J  J  '  J  Ji  J  J  I 

An'  -  oth'-er.  Met"  an  -  oth"er. 


J  J 1 J        5  n  m  j  - 1 

In-ter^  -  rait".  Nev"-er  in'-ter  -  mit". 


§  12.  Supposing  however  the  seat  of  pulsation  to  be  known,  its 
influence  upon  the  quantity  of  syllables  is  reducible  to  a  few  gene- 
ral rules,  which,  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  utterance,  are  ap- 
parently applicable  to  all  languages  whatever ;  for,  as  elementary 
pulsation  gives  birth  to  elementary  quantity,  so  the  joint  operation 
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of  elementary  and  rhythmical  pulsation  gives  birth  to  rhythmical 
quantity :  as  follows. 

Rule  1.  A  syllable  is  of  a  mean  quantity,  when  the  primary  pul- 
sation falls  on  a  vowel,  immediately  followed  by  another  in  the  next 
syllable:  as, 

J  J  J  I    5  J  J  I     U    J  I 

Ruf'-in.  Ri".ot.  Povd'-er. 

Exception.  The  syllable  is  long,  when  the  vowel  is  the  final 
element  of  an  emphatic  word :  as 

To  <fo"  or      suffer. 

Rule  2.  A  syllable  is  of  a  mean  quantity,  when  the  primary  pul- 
sation falls  on  a  consonant,  either  final,  or  immediately  followed  by 
a  vowel  in  the  next  syllable :  as, 

5  J  -  I    5  J   J    I    .N  J    I 

Map".  Ban"-\%h.  Liv" -mg. 

Exceptions.  The  syllable  is  long,  when  the  primary  pulsation 
falls  on  final  ng,  or  on  a  consonant  followed  by  a  diphthong  be- 
ginning with  00 :  as, 

w.  - 1     ;  J.  j^  I 

Song''.  0»"-ward. 

The  syllable  is  also  long,  when  a  continuable  consonant  is  the 
final  element  of  an  emphatic  word :  as, 
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i  J.  .r 

A  vian!'  in     -     deed ! 

but,  when  an  abrupt  consonant  is  thus  circumstanced,  the  syllable 
is  mean,  according  to  the  rule ;  and  the  encrease  of  quantity,  which 
emphasis  would  otherwise  produce,   is  supplied  by  an  equivalent 


'  J  -  j^ 

A  sot"         in    -    deed  ! 

Rule  3.  A  syllable  is  long,  when  the  primary  pulsation  falls  on 
a  vowel  not  circumstanced  as  in  Rule  1 ;  of  which  there  are  three 
cases:  viz.  When  the  vowel  is  followed  by  another  in  the 
same  syllable,  or  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  or  the  next  syl- 
lable: as, 

."  J.  --  M  J.  - 1!  J.  J^  I    I  J.  J^  I 

Jd'y.  Bd'r.  ^^''-ther-  iFou^-ler. 

Rule  4.  A  syllable  is  long,  when  the  primary  pulsation  falls  on  a 
consonant  not  circumstanced  as  in  Rule  2 ;  of  which  there  are  two 
cases :  viz.  When  the  consonant  is  followed  by  another  either  in 
the  same  or  the  next  syllable :  as, 

\l-\    M  i  \     \  li  \     \  I  i\ 

Bari'd,  Ban"-teT.  ^^"-kins  Tell '  me.* 

•  See  Note  XXVII. 
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Exception.  The  syllable  is  of  a  mean  quantity,  when  the  pri- 
mary pulsation  falls  on  dzh,  (expressed  in  our  spelling  by  y,  g,  dg, 
or,  according  to  its  hard  enunciation,  by  ch,  tch,  or  tsh,^  followed 
by  a  vowel  in  the  next  syllable ;  for,  though  two  consonants  are 
heard,  they  are  two,  which,  in  this  case,  form  so  close  a  combina- 
tion as  to  have  the  effect  of  but  one.  Thus,  though  the  word  judge 
is  long  by  the  rule,  both  the  syllables  in  judging  have  mean  quan- 
tities. 

Exceptions  common  to  the  3d  and  4th  rules. 

1.  The  syllable  is  of  a  mean  quantity,  when  the  primary  pulsa- 
tion falls  on  either  vowel  or  consonant,  with  the  interposition  of  h 
only  between  it  and  the  next  vowel ;  the  h,  in  this  case,  being  al- 
most imperceptible,  and  thence  considered  as  a  mere  nullity :  as, 

2  J    J   I        ?   J    J    I      I  i    i  \ 

Bee"-hive.  Skep'-herd.  Tell"  him. 

2.  When  a  primary  pulsation  is  immediately  followed  by  a  se- 
condary, the  syllable,  on  which  it  falls,  is,  in  all  cases,  of  a  mean 
quantity:  as 


'  J  J  J  u   n\ 

Do"-ing     and    un"  -  do'-ing. 

Rule  5.  Syllables  under  subordinate  pulsation  are  of  a  mean  quan- 
tity: as, 

'  J  J  J I  u. .r  J I ;  nn  M  j~i r] 

Cred*-i.  We.        Pu".rWy.         Ter"-ri-^or'-y.  Tran"s-i-/o;-'-y. 

H 
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Rule  6.  Remiss  syllables  are  either  of  a  mean  quantity  or  short : 
mean,  when  they  follow  a  mean  quantity ;  and  short,  when  they 
follow  a  long  one.* 

§  13.  From  these  last  two  rules  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of 
the  syllables  under  primary  pulsation  directs  that  of  all  others  in 
tlie  interval.     Thus,  in  the  words 


J  J  J  I  ^J  J  J  MJ  J  J   I 

\i'^-o-let',  \i^-o-len'f,  and  \i"-o-len'ce. 


the  final  syllables  have  all  the  same  mean  quantity ;  and,  in  the 
words 

u.  i'  \  'I  ^  \ 

si"-le?it    and     si"-lcnce, 

the  same  short  quantity ;  though  -lent  and  -lence,  if  under  primary 
pulsation,  would  be  long.  The  rhythmical  flow  of  speech  is  how- 
ever somewhat  embarrassed,  when  the  elementary  and  rhythmical 
quantities  are  thus  at  variance ;  of  which  all  languages  afford  nu- 
merous examples. 

§  14.  The  elements  preceding  the  seat  of  pulsation  have  no  effect 
on  rhythmical  quantity.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  additional  ele- 
ments in  the  words  ra"y,  prd'y,  and  spra"y,  they  all  possess  the  same 
rhythmical  quantity  as  the  simple  vowel  d'y.  This  is  owing  to  the 
great  rapidity,  with  which  we  hasten  to  the  seat  of  pulsation.-f*  It 
is  also  observable,  that,  when  one  or  more  consonants  follow  a  vowel 

*  See  Note  XXMII.  \  See  Note  XXIX. 
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under  primary  pulsation,  as  in  ia'V,  ha"rd,  or  ba"rds,  the  syllable  is 
still  no  more  than  long.  In  all  these  cases,  either  tlie  quantity  of 
the  shorter  elements  is  subtracted  from  that  of  the  longer ;  or  else 
the  excess  is  disregarded. 

§  15.  All  the  quantities  of  syllables  admit  of  being  considered 
under  different  relations,  according  to  which  they  may  be  said,  with 
perfect  consistency,  to  be  at  once  both  fixed  and  variable.  They 
are  fixed,  as  compared  with  one  another  in  the  same  interval ;  and 
variable,  as  compared  with  themselves  in  different  intervals.  Thus, 
in  all  the  three  following  examples, 

I  i  :•  \  I  I  s-  i\  i-\  ' r~i n i  j. - 1 

Wis"-doin,  ■Wis"-dom  di'  -  rec"ts,  Wis''''-dom  to'  di  -  rec''tj 

the  syllable  ivis-  is  uniformly  three  times  as  long  as  the  syllable 
-dom.  In  this  respect,  its  quantity  is  fixed.  But  the  syllable  wis-, 
in  the  first  example,  is  one  half  longer  than  it  is  in  the  second,  and 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  third.  In  this  respect  its  quantity  is 
variable. 

§  16.  The  fixed  quantities  of  syllables  depend,  as  already  shown, 
on  their  pulsations ;  and  the  variable,  on  the  different  collocations  of 
words,  which,  by  introducing  fewer  or  more  syllables  between 
equidistant  pulsations,  necessarily  varies  their  quantities  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  their  number.  Thus,  the  tenth  foot  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  no  fewer  than  nine  syllables. 

:  ;i  I  J.  t\  s-is~j\i  m 

It'  IS       sca"rce-ly       cred"-i-bre    to    what"      de-gree" 

h2 
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j^  I  j~i  J    3 1  r''}  r~j  I  J.  jn  j. 

dis  -  cer'n-ment  raa'y       be      daz-"zled       by'      the    inis"t     of     pri"de, 
3  3  3 

nit   iif^n  f=^=^n\i  i^  J I 

and         wis"-dom         in'  -  fai'-u-d'ted        hij      the      in-tox'-i    -  ca"-tion  of' 


m 

flat"-ter-y. 

When  however  they  extend  to  so  many,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce them  in  the  time  usually  allowed  to  a  foot  ;*  and,  even 
supposing  this  to  be  effected,  as  so  hurried  a  delivery  cannot  be 
agreeable,  it  is  better,  in  such  cases,  to  resort  to  the  emphatic  mode 
of  recitation.     See  §  11. 

in  -  fat"-u-a'-ted    hy'    the    in     -  toa/'-i  -  ca'-tion    of'     flat  "-ter-y, 

§  17.  In  what  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  pulsation  and 
quantity,  I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  their  several  degrees, 
than  of  the  modification,  by  which  they  act  as  time-beaters.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  observed,  that  this  modification  is  either 
total  or  partial.     See  Chap.  I.  §  II. 

1 .  Total,  when  the  pulsations  or  quantities  in  an  interval  are  all 
equal ;  and  consequently  when  it  is  distinguished  by  becoming  a 

•  See  Note  XXX. 
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dissimilar  part  of  a  greater  interval.     The  following  is  an  example 
in  the  case  of  quantity. 

I  J    J I  J.    J^  M  J  J  I  J  J  J  M  J~3  /~J  I 

Pret'''ti)       cre"a-ture.  Pret"-ty       Jlut''-ter-er' .  Tran"s-i-i'o/-j/, 

2.  Partial,  when  an  interval  is  distinguished  by  the  place  of  a 
pulsated  or  of  a  long  syllable :  as  follows. 

5  J.  ^  I  J.  ^  I     '  J.  :  J  i  J.  :  J  I 

Soft"   and      /(f«"-der.  Soft''-]y    an'd  ^e«'/-der-ly'. 

As  pulsation  and  quantity  are  always  united,  (See  Chap  III.  §  3.) 
they  are  applicable  as  time-beaters  in  the  four  following  ways  :  viz, 
both  total,  both  partial,  pulsation  total  and  quantity  partial,  and 
quantity  total  and  pulsation  partial.  The  first  and  third,  however, 
occur  in  irregular  feet  only  ;  as  will  appear  hereafter.     See  §  26,  &c. 

II.  Species  of  Feet. 

§  18.  Feet  are  divisible  into  the  two  general  classes  of  perfect 
and  imperfect ;  in  the  latter  of  which  rests,  or  measured  portions  of 
silence,  supply  the  place  of  absent  syllables.  Again,  perfect  feel 
are  divided  into  regular,  which  are  common  to  both  prose  and 
verse ;  and  irregular,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter.  All  these  feet 
moreover  are,  according  to  the  number  of  their  syllables,  divided 
into  dissyllabic,  trissyllabic,  tetrasyllabic,  pentasyllabic,  &c. 

1.  Perfect  Feet. 

§  19.  The  species  of  perfect  feet  arise  from  the  place  of  the  time- 
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beater ;  of  which,  at  present,  it  will  suffice  to  notice  those,  which 
constitute  distinct  species  of  verse.  And  as,  of  these  feet,  some  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  language  than  others,  I  shall 
arrange  them  accordingly ;  as  follows. 


r 


a 


Iambuses. 


LTrochees. 


Even. 

Jl  J 

A  -  gain". 

J    J    I 

.Bet"-ter, 


Uneven. 

UN  J. 

A  -  ri"se, 

',  1    ^  \ 

Wis"-doni. 


o 

If) 


Amphibrachs. 


Anapests. 


_Dactyls.* 


U  I  J  J 

An'  -  oth"-er. 

3   JJ  I   J 

In-ter'  -  mit". 

5    J   J  J  I 

Cred"-i-bre. 


J  1   J.  J^ 

Des'  -  tro"y--er. 


I  ^  i  \    J. 

Rep-ri'  -  nia"ncl. 

3   J.  ^  J  I 

Pu"-ri.ty'. 


§  20.  All  these  several  species  of  feet  have  a  material  diversity 
of  character.  Dissyllabic  feet  are  grave,  trissyllabic  are  gay  and 
sprightly ;  owing  to  the  comparatively  slower  or  quicker  movement 
of  their  respective  syllables.  This  movement,  it  is  true,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily slow  in  the  former,  nor  necessarily  quick  in  the  latter :  but, 
when  dissyllabic  and  trissyllabic  feet  are  intermixed,  as  they  al- 
ways are  in  common  discourse,  the  feet  themselves,  being  isochro- 
nous, the  syllables  of  the  trissyllabic  species  must  have  a  quicker 


*  See  Note  XXXI. 
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and  livelier  movement ;  and  this  idea  is  associated  with  them,  when 
occurring  by  themselves,  and  even  when  pronounced  in  slower  ab- 
solute time.  Iambuses  are  strong  and  forcible,  and  trochees  soft 
and  flowing ;  owing  to  the  different  situation  of  their  pulsated  syl- 
lables, or  to  the  different  effects  of  a  strong  or  a  weak  termination. 
Auapests  and  dactyls  possess  the  same  opposition  of  character,  while 
amphibrachs  hold  a  middle  place  between  them.  In  fine,  of  the 
modal  duplicates  of  these  feet,  which  I  have  termed  even  and  un- 
even, the  latter  have  the  advantage  both  in  energy  and  sweetness. 
These  duplicates  however  are  not  employed  to  constitute  distinct 
species  of  verse.  Their  separation  indeed,  to  any  great  extent, 
would  be  a  work  of  insuperable  difficulty :  but,  even  supposing  it 
to  be  practicable,  its  effect  would  be  too  monotonous ;  except  oc- 
casionally for  a  few  lines  together,  in  which  it  may  become  a  source 
of  particular  expression.  The  following  will  be  sufficient  exam- 
ples. 

'  J^  I  J  J I J  J I  J  J I  J  J I  J. 

The    bus"-y     bod"-ies     flut'''-ter     tat"-tle     still". 

u  I  J.   ^  I  J.  i>  I  J.  .r  I  J.  i^  I  J. 

And      swim"s,    or      sin"ks,  or     wa"des,  or      cre"eps,  or     fli"es. 

§  21.  Here  however,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  shall,  hf  the 
way,  apprize  the  reader,  that  although  feet,  according  to  the  seat 
of  pulsation,  are  divisible  into  various  species,  each  possessing  its 
own  peculiar  character,  it  will  often  be  convenient,  when  such  va- 
rieties are  not  the  immediate  object  of  discussion,  to  consider  them 
all  as  virtually  reducible  to  the  most  simple  form ;  in  which  it  falls 
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oil  the  first  syllable.  Thus,  on  repeating  some  of  the  foregoing 
words, 

t  i\  }   Jl  J^         U  I  J_J  J I  J  J 

A  -  gain"   a  -  gain",  An'  -  oth"-er    an'  -  oth"-er, 

we  find  -gain"  a-  equivalent  to  bet"-ter,  and  otU'-er  a'n  equivalent 
to  cred"i-bl'e ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  of  others.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  any  number  of  feet  beginning 
with  one  or  more  remiss  syllables,  and  to  consider  it  or  them  as  vir- 
tually belonging  to  the  last  foot:  as, 

.'  j^  I  J.  jn  J.  i"  I  J.  n 

In      pla"-ces     fa"r  or      ne'ar.    In  places  &c. 

'  jN  I  J.  ;•  J  I  J  J  J  I  J.  ]•  J  I 

I    am'      ou"t    of   hu'    -    man"-i-ty"s      rea"ch,  I  am'  &c. 

This  mode   of  notation  is  practised  in  music,  and  is  of  similar 
utility  in  its  application  to  language. 

§  22.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  more  division  of  feet,  con- 
fined to  the  even  species  of  trissyllabics.  This  division  depends 
upon  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  smoothness  in  the  flow  of  their  ele- 
ments ;  according  to  which  the  three  syllables  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  contraction,  by  elision,  into  two.  Thus  the  word  gen-er- 
021S  may  be  contracted  into  gen'rous  with  less  offence  to  our  ears 
than  the  word  cov-et-ous  can  be  contracted  into  cov'toiis.  But, 
when  the  three  syllables  of  the  former  are  ftilly  pronounced,  (as 
good  pronunciation  always  requires,)  their  quantities  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  latter ;  and  hence,  though  the  effects  of  each  in 


verse  composition  are  perceptibly  different,  their  diversity  appears 
to  be  rather  of  a  vocal  than  rhythmical  nature.  Milton  has 
shown  the  most  exquisite  judgment  in  his  intermixture  of  these 
elidable  and  unelidable  trissyllabics. 

2.  Imperfect  Feet. 

§  23.  What  has  hitherto  been  said  of  perfect  feet  so  far  applies 
to  imperfect  ones,  that  many  words  will  not  be  requisite  to  point  out 
their  distinguishing  properties.  Imperfect  feet  are  produced  by 
rests,  or  measured  portions  of  silence,  in  the  places  of  remiss  syl- 
lables ;  and  their  several  species  by  the  exigencies  of  their  situ- 
ation. In  prose,  feet  of  all  kinds  being  so  equally  intermixed, 
that  no  one  species  predominates  more  than  another,  imperfect  feet 
are  negatively  determined  to  the  most  simple,  that  is,  to  the  duple 
species.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  as  often  as  two  syllables,  un- 
der primary  pulsation,  occur  in  immediate  succession  :  as. 


u  J I  J. ;!  J.  - 1  r~3  r~j  I 

When  we'   ac"t  a  -  gain"st       co?j' 'science,   we'  be- 

J  J  J I  n  /~j  I  J.  - 1  J. 

com"e  thede'- stro"y-ers  of  our     ow"m         pea"ce. 

In  verse,  the  feet  being  so  far  select  as  to  allow  one  species  to  pre- 
dominate, imperfect  feet  are  positively  determined  to  that  one,  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be ;  and,  as  moreover  no  species  of  verse  is  wholly 
formed  of  feet  exceeding  three  syllables,  it  follows,  that  imperfect 
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feet  are  confined  within  the  same  limits.  Thus,  the  imperfect  foot  in 
the  following  line  is  reckoned  of  the  dissyllabic  species. 

=  J.   jN  J.     i- 1  J.  ;  I  J.  - 1 

Whi"le  the    plough"-man   nea''r  at    han"d. 

and  that  in  the  following  of  the  trissyllabic. 


J.  ^  jl  J.  j;  J I  J.  ;  Ji  J.  -! 

0"-ver  the'  niou"n-tain  an'd     o"~ver  the'    moo"r. 


and  thus  also  feet,  which,  in  one  situation,  would  be  perfect  dis- 
syllables, are,  in  another,  changed  into  imperfect  trissyllabics. 

\i  I  J.  ^  I  J  J I  J.  ^  I  J. 

He      hel'd  poss  -  essf'ion    lon"g  be  -  fore. 

I  i'  J  I  J.  ^  J  I  J  J  - 1  J.  J>  J I  J. 

Which  a'    -  mou"nts  to  poss'  •  es^'-ion,        ti"me  out  of  mi"nd. 

;  i^  I  J.  ^  I  J.  jN  J.   J^  I  J. 

The  sha"  -  dy      gro"ve  or      wi"nd  -  ing      strea"in. 

^  jN  I  J.  ^  J  IJ.  •>  J I  J.  J^  J  I  J. 

To  the'    whis"-per-ing'  grd've      or'     mur"-mur-ing'    strea"in. 

Sometimes  however  the  quantity  only  is  changed,  without  ijen- 
dering  the  foot  imperfect.  Thus,  the  dissyllabic  foot  in  the  last  ex- 
ample might,  without  impropriety,  be  written  as  follows. 

:  J^  J  I  J.  ^  J  u  J I  J.  i-  J  I  J. 

To    the'       whis"-per-ing'    grd've  or'    mur"-inur-ing'    strea"ni. 
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and  a  similar  accommodation  of  other  feet  will  occur  in   future 
examples. 

§  24.  From  the  statement  now  given,  it  appears,  that  imperfect 
dissyllabics  are  common,  though  from  different  causes,  both  to  prose 
and  verse ;  and  that  imperfect  trissyllabics  are  peculiar  to  trissyllabic 
verse.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  all  sorts  of  feet,  as  im- 
perfect, in  which  a  rest  happens  to  occur.  A  syllable  of  a  mean 
quantity,  followed  by  a  rest,  may  supply  the  place  of  a  long  syl- 
lable, as  shown  on  a  former  occasion  ;  (see  Exceptions  to  Rule  2.) 
but  as,  in  this  case,  no  syllable  is  wanting,  such  feet  are  not  pro- 
perly imperfect. 

3.  Irregular  Feet, 

§  25.  I  now  proceed  to  irregular  feet,  which,  as  already  observed, 
are  altogether  peculiar  to  verse.  See  §  1 8.  Irregular  feet  not  only 
violate  the  usual  laws  of  pulsation  and  quantity,  but  even  deviate, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  common  standard  of  equality.  The 
former  circumstance  will  make  it  convenient  to  distinguish  parti- 
cular syllables  by  the  epithets  inadequate  and  super  ad  equate  ;  mean- 
ing, that  they  are  such  with  respect  to  the  pulsation,  quantity,  or 
both  together,  which  their  situation  requires.  The  latter  will  de- 
mand a  particular  mode  of  notation,  which  I  shall  supply  by  writ- 
ing two  characters  over  one  syllable :  the  lower  to  express  its  real 
quantity,  or  that,  which  it  actually  employs  in  recitation ;  and  the 
upper  its  proper  quantity,  or  that,  which,  according  to  just  mea- 
sure, it  ought  to  possess.  The  difference  between  them  will  of 
course  indicate  its  degree  of  excess  or  defect. 

§  26.  Irregular  feet  are,  in  reality,  substitutes  of  the  regular  ones, 
arising  from  the  unavoidable  defects  of  language,  which  does  not 

I  3 
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always  afford  the  proper  pulsations  and  quantities  in  the  proper 
places ;  as  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  following 
lines. 

U  1  J.   :  I  J.  J^  I  J.  jM  J.  J^  I  J. 

But     com"es  at       las'  t  the       dull"  and        dus*'k-y        e"ve, 

^    1    J.    ^  I  J  J  i  J  J  I  J.   J^  I    J. 

■    And        sen"ds  thee        to'  thy        cab"-in,        well"  pre  -  pa"r'd 

I 

i^  I  J.  r-  I  J.  ^  I  J.  .^  I  J,  i- 1  J. 

To        drcu''m  a''ll       nigh"t  of       vhat"  the       day"  de   -  nj'"'d. 

All  these  lines  are  designed  to  be  of  the  same  length,  or  of  that 
species,  called  the  heroic  or  epic,  consisting  of  five  feet.     In  the 
first  of  them,  all  the  feet  are  regular,  every  pulsation  and  every 
quantity  being  suitable  to  its  situation  ;  but,  in  the  second,  the  syl- 
lable to'  is  inadequate  in  point  of  pulsation,  a  secondary  being  used 
for  a  primary  ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  syllable  d'll  is  superadequate, 
in  point  both  of  pulsation  and  quantity,  a  primary  pulsation  being- 
used  instead  of  a  remission,  and  a  long  quantity  instead  of  a  short 
one.     The  first  line  therefore  being  considered  as  a  standard,  the 
foot  to'  thy  becomes  a  substitute  for  one  equivalent  to  the  foot  last"  the; 
and  the  foot  dream  a"  II,  a  substitute  for  one  equivalent  to  the  foot 
com''es  at.     I  may  add,  ("to  play  a  little  on  the  term,)  that  the 
former  is  spread  or  dilated,  like  a  small  foot  in  a  shoe,  which  is  too 
wide  for  it ;  and  the  latter  squeezed  or  compressed,  like  a  large  foot 
in  a  shoe,  which  is  too  tight  for  it. 

§  2r.  Irregular  feet   are  of  seven  kinds  which  I  shall  denomi- 
nate as  follow. 
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Dilated  feet, 
Compressed  feet, 

2        ' 

\  /  J" 

'     J'    J    J 

s 

2        "  |»" 

4    W-      1 

&c. 

^  /  J"  J"   1  &c. 

Inverted  feet, 

2       fs'     1 " 

4   i    J. 

'  J^'  J  J." 

&c. 

Tottering  feet, 

3  /      j"       / 

4  J      J       J 

3       /       /.     V' 

't    J    J.      J 

&c. 

1 

Halting  feet, 

3       '/               " 

'I  •!   J  J 

3       ''     \        1 " 

->    J      J        J. 

',  J."  J^  f      &c. 

Reluctant  feet, 

3  /'       " 

4  J       J       J 

3       "        "    s 

<    J      J.     J 

;j."r-"i<    &c. 

Lagging  feet, 

3       '       '/        " 

->    J      J   .     J 

;j^'j"j."  &c. 

Of  these,  the  last  four  kinds  are  always  trissyllabic. 

§  28.  The  particular  syllables  of  prosaic  utterance,  which  the  laws 
of  verse  bring  under  the  circumstances  of  inadequacy  and  super- 
adequacy,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  primary  pulsations  only  are  used  to  mark  the  feet  in  prose, 
whereas  the  secondary  are  often  so  applied  in  verse ;  and  become, 
by  this  means,  inadequate  syllables.  The  following  line,  for  ex- 
ample, if  recited  as  prose,  will  stand  thus : 

2 ;  I  J.  ^  I  J.  j^  I  j~3  r~j  I  J. 

Un  -  nuni"-ber'd    bran"ch-es     wa"-ving    in'   the     blas"t. 

but,  if  intended  for  a  line  of  verse,  the  subdivisional  interval,  in'  the, 
will  be  converted  into  a  dilated  foot,  thus : 

I  J^  1   J.   .M  J.  J^  I  J.  ^  I J  J I  J. 

Un  -  num"-bei-'d  bran"ch-es    wa"-ving    in'  the    blas"t. 
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After  what  has  been  previously  asserted,  it  may  look  very  like  a 
contradiction  to  admit,  that  irregular  feet  ever  find  their  way  into 
prose ;  if  however  any  of  them  do,  they  ap{)ear  to  be  dilated  feet ; 
and  that  either  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reciter,  or  to  thin  a  too  crowded 
interval.  A  passage  already  quoted  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
latter.     See  §  16. 

I J I  rm  I J  J  J I  J.  .M  J  J  J I  rij 

in'  -  fat"-  u  -  a'-ted     h/  the  in  -  tox"-i  -  ca"-tion  of    flat"-ter-y. 

But  this  is  a  nicety  belonging  rather  to  the  art  of  elocution  than  to 
the  essentials  of  rhythm. 

2.  Two  or  more  imperfect  feet  never  occur  together  in  verse  ; 
but  one  or  more  of  what  are,  in  prose,  such  feet  become,  in  verse, 
superadequate  syllables. 

Prose. 

IJ^  I  J.  .M  J.- 1  i- 1 J  J  J  I  J.  ^  i  J. 

And     a"ll  their     leal'ves     fas"t      flut"-ter-ing'      a"ll    at      on"ce. 

Verse. 

5  .r  I  J.  .r  I  J.  r-  I J  j  J  i  j.  !•  1 1 

And      a"ll  their    lea"ves  fas"t      flut"-ter-ing'      a"ll  at      on"ce. 

Prose. 

^i-  J  I  J.- 1  J.-  I  J.    I  J  I  J. 

But  when'      het^'         brigk"i         fo"rm  shall  ap'  -  pea"r. 


.^  U  J  j^  i^.  J^  .M 
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Verse. 

J   J 

u  I  J  r-  r-  iJ.  :'■  J  I  J.  -    ■ 

But'     when'  her''  brigh"t    fo"rm  shall  ap'  -  pea"r. 

Prose. 

i  1"^  J  I  J  -  I  J. "  I  J  - 1  J.  }"  J  I  J. 

While  the'     mQo"n       plai/'s       yon"         bran"ch-es  a'  -  mong". 

Verse, 

'  j>  J I  J.  r-  J I  J.  ^  ji  J. 

While  the'     moc/'n  plaif's  yori'    bran"ch-es   a'  -  mong^. 

3.  The  manner,  in  which  these  syllables  occur  in  other  irregular 
feet  will  sufficiently  appear  from  comparing  the  following  examples. 

Prose. 

U  I  J  J  JljJ  J  I  J.  -I  J.    J^i  J. 

The    pow"-ers  of    faa"-cy  an'd    strong'      though"t  are    thei''rs. 

Verse. 

:  J- 1 J  J  J 1  J.  ;•  I  i^  J.  1  J.   J^  I  J. 

The    pow"-ers  of    fan"  -  cy      and  strong'    though"t  are    thei"rs. 

Prose. 

^  ^  n  I J  - 1  J.  I J I  J. 

'Twas  in'  the    ^adl'      sea"  -  son  of     Spring". 
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Verse. 

3  J  I  J  J   J  I  J.   J-  J  I  J. 

'Twas    in'  the  glad"    sea"-son  of    spring'. 

Prose. 

u.  ,F  J I J  J I  J.  J  J 1  J.  -- 1  J. 

Ti"me,  as  he'    pass"-es     us",  has  a'    doi/'e's      wing.''' 

Verse. 

S  3 

;  J.  jN  IJ  J I  J.  - 1 1 J  J  I  J. 

Ti"mej  as  he'     pass"-es      us",         has'  a  dot/'e's    wing''. 

Prose. 

5  J- 1  J.  i  I  J.  - 1  J.  I  J  I  J.   ^  I J  - 1 J  - 

The    cup''  was    a"ll        fill"'d,  and  the'    lea"ves  were    a"ll        wet". 

Verse. 

J  J  .. 

3 j^ I  J.  ^ r- 1  J.  I  J I  J.  j>  r- iJ - 

The    cup'/  was  a"U    fill'"d,  and  the'    lea"ves  were  a"//    wet". 

Prose. 

u\i  i- i\  i-im  J. 

The    tem"-pest  it'  -  ser'f        lag"s  be  -  hi"nd. 

Verse. 

UN.    J^  J  I  J.    f  J  I  J. 

The    tem"-pest  it'  -  se\"{  lag"sbe    -  hi'nd. 
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I  am  unable,  in  these  cases,  to  discover  any  rule  for  determining 
the  superadequate  syllable,  beside  what  is  required  by  the  intended 
flow  of  the  rhythm.  Thus,  the  syllables,  which  stand  as  follow 
according  to  the  iambic  aiTangement, 

;  f  ij.    r-  I  J.  r-  I  J  j^  I  J.  j^  I  J.  _ 

Roc'ks,      ca"ves,  la"kes,       fen"s,  bog''s,       den"s,  and       slia"des  of      death". 
assume  the  following  disposition  in  conformity  to  the  trochaic. 


4        «l. 

J.   r- 

J.    ^ 

J.  - 

Roc"ks,  ca  ves, 

la'kes,  fen"s, 

bog"s,  and 

den"s. 

§  29.  The  following  circumstance  in  music  may  further  illustrate 
the  nature  of  irregular  feet.  The  pulsations  in  music  admit  of  va- 
rious modifications,  or  of  being  occasionally  thrown  out  of  their  na- 
tural order ;  a  licence,  which,  as  Doctor  Burney  observes,  is  often 
employed  "  to  produce  some  comic  effect,  as  wantonly  limping  to  ri- 
dicule lameness."  See  the  Art.  Accent  in  Rees's  New  Cyclopcedia. 
The  modification,  which  occurs  in  irregular  feet,  is  of  a  similar 
nature  ;  and  the  Doctor's  remark  so  applicable  to  both,  that  it  has 
suggested  some  of  the  denominations,  which  I  have  given  them. 
But  this  circumstance,  which  is  intentional  in  music,  is  in  verse  the 
offspring  of  necessity ;  it  being  very  difficult  to  compose  any  number 
of  lines,  from  which  they  shall  be  wholly  excluded.  Hence,  though 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  verse,  they  have  rather  a  prosaic  effect,  being, 
as  appears  from  the  examples,  no  otherwise  poetic  feet,  than  as  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  become  such  by  an  acconmiodated  re- 
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citation ;  which  encreases  or  diminishes  tlie  disproportionate  pulsa- 
tions or  quantities,  till  it  brings  them  as  much  within  the  requisite 
•ompass  as  due  attention  to  the  sense  will  admit.  But,  notwitli- 
standing  these  circumstances,  they  are  capable,  if  not  too  frequently 
admitted,  of  being  rendered  both  ornamental  and  expressive.  How 
fastidious,  how  seemingly  capricious  is  taste !  We  are  lost  in  the 
variety  of  prose ;  we  are  wearied  with  the  uniformity  of  verse ;  and 
seek  to  temper  the  character  of  each  by  a  mutual  approximation  to 
the  other.  Indeed,  of  these  two  opposite  qualities,  we  seem  most 
averse  to  an  excess  of  the  latter ;  insomuch  that,  in  our  efforts  to 
avoid  it,  we  become  reconciled  to  an  occasional  derangement  of  the 
rhythm,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  inadequate  and  superade- 
quate  syllables.     See  Chap.  I.  §.  14. 

§  30.  Thus  far  1  have  chiefly  spoken  of  those  feet,  which  either 
constitute  the  different  kinds  of  verse,  or  are  peculiar  to  this  mode 
of  writing.  Prosaic  feet  extend  from  one  syllable  to  any  number 
resulting  fiom  the  collocations  of  words,  and  embrace  every  variety, 
which  can  arise  within  that  number  connected  with  the  degrees  of 
pulsation  and  quantity.  See  §  16.  Of  the  numberless  feet  thus 
produced,  it  may  be  both  curious  and  useful  to  exemplify  so  many 
as  are  formed  by  single  and  detached  words ;  a  classification  of 
which  I  shall  therefore  here  present  to  the  reader.  See  the  con- 
cluding remark  of  §  4. 

Classification  of  English  words,  according  to  their  pulsations  and 

quantities. 

Note.  In  this  classification,  the  Roman  numerals  show  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  ;  the  abreviations  R  1,  R  2,  &c.  refer  to  the  first 
four  rules  of  quantity  ;  and  the  mark  =  denotes  equal  to. 
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Of  one  syllable : 
{I.  R  2.  Map";  =  |  J  ^  |     R.  3.  So^  Bo"y,  Ba"r;  R  4.  Ban"d  ; 
^°th=   I  J.  -1   I  ^,^^0^^9s^ 

Of  two  syllables,  having  the  pulsation        ^  ,t  j. '"^'^'f  j^ 
'On  the  first  syllable  :  ^  ■'•^'     ■'^ 

fl.  R  1.    Do"-ing,  Bow"-er;     R  2.  Ban'Msh;  both   =   |  J  J 

I     R3.  Fa".ther ;     R  4.  Ban"-ter ;  both  =  i  J.  J^  | 
»On  the  second  syllable  : 

( 11.  R  2.  Re-buff" ;  =  J  i  J 

I        R  3.  In-va''de;     R  4.  Dis.ban"d  ;  both  =  J**  |  J. 

Of  three  syllables,  having  the  primary  pulsation 

On  the  first  syllable : 

3 

I.  R  1.  The"-a-tr'e  ;     R  2.  En"-em-y  ;  both  =  |  J  J  J  | 

3 

R  3.  Wa"-ter.y';  R.4.  Cer"-ti.fy';  both  =  |  J.  J"  J  | 
On  the  second  syllable : 

II.  R  1.  r.de".a;    R  2.  Del'.iv"-er;  both  =   J  |  J  J 

3 

R  3.  A'-wa"-ken  ;       R  4.  E'-nig"-ma ;  both  =  J  |  J.  J" 
On  the  third  syllable  : 

3 

(III.  R  2.  In-tet'-mit"  ;  =  J  J  |   J 

3 

R  3.  0-ver'-la"y ;    R  4.  Rec-olMect" ;  both  =  J*  J  I  J. 

r2 
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Of  four  syllables,  having  the  primary  pulsation 
On  the  first  syllable  : 

3 

I.  R.  3.  Ba"re-fa'-ced-ness,  -  J  J  J  J  i  and  the  secondary  pulsa- 
tion on  the  second  syllable.  See  §  12.  and  Exception  2, 
common  to  Rules  3  and  4. 

II.  R.  I.  Vi".o-la'.ble ;  R.  2.  Ef"-fi-cac'-y;  both=  '  J^  J^  | ") 

^        R.  3.  A"-pi-ar'-y ;    R.  4,  Mer"-cen-ar'-y  ;  both  =  |  X^  j^  |  j 
and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  third  syllable. 

3 

III.  R.  2.  Lit"-er-a-tu're ;  =  |  JTj  J  I 

3 

R.  3.  Fo"-li-a-tu're  ;  R.  4.  Tem"-per-a-men't ;  both=|  J^'j  J 
and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  fourth  syllable. 
On  the  second  syllable  : 

(IV.  K.  1.  So-ci"-e.ty' ;  R.  2.  Im-prob"-a.bl'e ;  both  =  J'j.Tj  J^^ 
\       R.  3.  Se-cu"-ri-ty' ;  R.  4.  A-rith"-me.tic' ;  both  =  j^  |  J^  ^) 

and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  fourth  syllable. 
On  the  third  syllable  : 

CV.  R.  1.  Hy'-men.e"-al ;  R.  2.  Ep'-i-dem'-ic  ;  both  =  J~j\J~^'^ 

/     R.3.  Af'-fir-ma"-tion  ;  R.  4.  In'-ter-min"-gle ;  both=^ 
and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  first  syllable. 

On  the  fourth  syllable : 

VI.  R.  2.  Nev'-er-the-less" ;     R.  3.  Su'-per-in-du'ce;" 


0 

>and 


R.  4.  An'-i-mad-ver"t;  all  =  j^j  \  J 
the  secondary  pulsation  on  ttie  first  syllable.     See  ^12.  and 
Exception  2,  common  to  Rules  3  and  4. 
VII.  R.  3.  In-op'-por-tu"ne  ;     R.  4.  Mis-un'-der.stan"d  ;   both 

~  J^  J     •  1  J^  si'd  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  second 
syllable. 
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Of  five  syllables,  having  tlie  primary  pulsation 

"On  the  first  syllable : 

3 

I.  R.  2.  Rar"-i-fi'-a-ble;  =  |  J^  JJ^ 

3         Y     and   the  secondary  pulsation 

R.  4.  Jus"-ti-fi'.a-ble;  =  |  J^J  J  j  J 

on  the  third  syllable. 

3 

II.  R.  1.  A"-e-ro-man'-cy ;  R.  2.  Ded"-i-ca"tor'y ;  both  =   \JJ^  J^ 

3 

R.  3.  Ju"-di-ca-tor'-y;    R.  4.  Ob"-li-ga-tor -y ;  both  =   |   HTj    n    j 
and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  fourth  syllable. 

III.  R.  2.  Spir"'-i-tu'-al-i"ze ;  =     I   R    P|   J   |      and  subordinate  pulsations 

[_  on  the  fifth  and  third  syllables. 

On  the  second  syllable :  "^ 

IV.  R,  1.  In-vi"-o-la'.ble ;  R.  2.  Con-fed"- er-ac'-y ;  both  =  j^  |  J^  J^   ) 

R.  3.  In-su"-per-a'-ble ;  R.  4.  E-pis"-to-Iar'-y;  both=J*|  J]^  J^  ^ 

and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  fourth  syllable. 

3 

V.  R.  2.  Par-tic'-u-lar-i'ze  ■  =  ^\  J^'j  ^ 

'     and  the  secondary  pulsation 


] 


i 


vn 


R.  4.  E-nun^'-ci-a-tiv'e ;   =    >  I  JT  j 

on  the  fifth  syllable. 

On  the  third  syllable : 

3 

'VI.  R.  1.  Res'-i-du"-a-ry ;  R.  2.  In'-di-vis"-i-ble ;  both  =    fj  I  TTl') 

'  3      >    and 

R.  3.  Op'-por-tu"-ni.ty ;  R.   4.  Ir'-re-sis"t-i-ble ;    both  =  J^  j  JJ^J 

the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  first  syllable. 

On  the  fourth  syllable :  -,-X-      .  ^ 

VII.  R.  1.  Ep'-i-cu-re"-an ;    R.  2.  Vi'-o-lon-ceF-Io ;  both-  Jj  J   I   Jj     / 

3  f 

R.  3.  Rec'-om-end.a"-tion ;  R.  4.  Char'-ac-ter-is"t-ic ;  both  =   rTl    I     R  J 

and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  first  syllable. 

3 

VIII.  R.  2  Arith'-me-tic"-ian;  =  J**  J^  |  J^  3 
R.  3.  Re-tar-i-a"-tion ;  R.  4.  Ex-per'-i-men"t-al ;  both  =  J^  J^    j    J^ 

and  the  secondary  pulsation  on  the  second  syllable. 


<i 
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Of  six  syllables,  having  the  primary  pulsation 
f  On  the  first  syllable: 

{l.  R.4.  Mult"'-ti-pli*-a-bl'e-ness ;  =     |    J^/JJ^    |   o^  ^3 j'jJ^  I    ^^^ 

subordinate  pulsations  on  the  third  and  fifth  syllables. 
On  the  secord  syllable  :  ^^ 

II.  R.  2.  In-vol"'-un-tar"-i-ly'  =  =  J^  |  J^  /3  J''  . '     .  ' 
R.  3.  In-va"'-ri-a"-ble-ness';  R.  4.  Dis-in"'-ter-es"t-ed-ness';  both  =^  |J3/3^ 

and  subordinate  pulsations  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  syllables. 

3  3 

III.  R.  2.  E-jac"-u-la-tor'-y ;  =  ^  |  j^  J] 

3  3 

R.  3.  Un-a"-li-en-a'-ble ;  R.  4.  Ex-pos"-tu-la-tor'-y ;  both  =  ^  |  J^~J  J^ 

i  and  a  secondary  pulsation  on  the  fifth  syllable. 

On  the  third  syllable : 

("IV.  R.  2.  Ir"-re-cov'"-er-a'-ble;  -  J"^   |  J^  /3 

R.  3.  Val"-e-tu"'-den-ar'-y ;  R.  4.  In"-de-ter"'~min-a'-ble  5  =  J^  I  J^  /3 

and  subordinate  pulsations  on  the  first  and  fifth  syllables. 

On  the  fourth  syllable : 

3  3 

'v.  R.  1.  Pros'-op-o-pe"-i-a ;  R.  2.  Pu'-sil-lan-im"-i.ty ;  both  =  Jj  J  I  TJ'j 

3  3^ 

R,  3.  In'-ter-lo-cu"-tor-y ;  R.  4.  Su'-per-in-ten"-den-cy ;  both  =  TTj    T5"D 
and  a  secondary  pulsation  on  the  first  syllable. 

VI.  R.  1.  Di-aph".a-ne-"-i.ty' ;  >  ,  ,.  _  S  H  I  f=q  fc" 
R.  2.  Im-pet"-u-os"'-i.ty';  \  ^'''^  "  J^-T  J  I  /3  J^  | 
R.3.  En-cy"-clo-p^"'.di-a';  |_  both  =  ^/]  1  Ji^J^^ 
R. 4.  Dis.sat"-is-fac"'-tor.y' ;  >  *•*  *  ••  . 

dinate  pulsations  on  the  second  and  sixth  syllables. 
I  On  the  fifth  syllable : 

VII.  R.  3,  Per-son'-if-ic-a"-tion ;  =  J**  )   J"^^  X^     ^^^  ^^^  secondary  pul- 
sation on  the  second  syllable. 

R.  2.  An"-ti-par'-a-lyf"-ic;  =  ^  JJ    |  J  J 

I  R.  3.  Rec"-on-cil'-i-a"'-tion;  R.  4.  An"-ti-pes'-ti-len"'-tial ;  both  =^2  j^  [   H 
L  and  subordinate  pulsations  on  the  first  and  third  syllables. 


and  subordi- 


^ 


III.  R.  2.  Un-phir-o-sopir-i-cal'-ly  i  =  Ji  J~J  \  J^  f^- 

and  sub- 


n 

Of  seven  syllables,  having  the  primary  pulsation 
"On  the  third  syllable : 

3 

J  I.  R.  2.  Re'-ca-pit"'-u.la-tor"-y ;    =  ^  |  jyj  j^     and   subordi- 
nate pulsations  on  the  sixth  and  first  syllables. 
On  the  fourth  syllable : 

3 

II.    R.  2.  Er-e-e.mos"'-i-nar'-y ;     =  JJj  |  J=3    R) 

5  (.  and  subor- 

R.  3.  Su"-per-va-ca"'-ne-ous'-ly;  =  J7 J  |  j^  /J) 

dinate  pulsations  on  the  first  and  sixth  syllables. 

3 

R.  3.  Ex-tem"-po-ra"'ne-ous'-ly  J  =  j^  j"j  |  Jl  J^  ) 
ordinate  pulsations  on  the  second  and  sixth  syllables. 
On  the  fifth  syllable  : 

3 

IV.  R.  2.  Im-pen"-e-tra.bir-i-ty';  =  Ji  JJj  I  J=3  J5) 

R.  4.  Un-par".li-a-men'"t-ar-y';  =  ^  JJj  I  J|  Ji  j    ^"^  ^"^' 

ordinate  pulsations  on  the  second  and  seventh  syllables. 
,  V.  R.  1.  Het".er-o'-ge-ne"'.i-ty;         1  _  3 

R.  2.  Phys".i-co'-the-ol"'-o-gy;      J  ^°*^  "  /3  J^  l^/Jj J 

R.  3.  Val".e-tu'-di-na'"-ri-an  ;        ?  both  =   R    Fq  I  nr-i^"^^ 
R.  4.  r-so-pei'-i-mef'-ri-cal ;        5    °  ^      •'w  •TJ  I  JljJj 
subordinate  pulsations  on  the  first  and  third  syllables. 
-On  the  sixth  syllable : 

\  VI.  R.  3.  Spir'.i-tu"-al-i-za"'-tion ;  =  f^  j-Jj  |  J=|    and  subor- 
(.  dinate  pulsations  on  the  third  and  first  syllables. 
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Of  eight  syllables,  having  the  primary  pulsation 
lOa  the  sixth  syllable  : 

3  3 

I.  R.  2.  In'-com-mu".ni-ca-bir-i  ty  ;  =  ^  j-J^  |  J^  and  sub- 
ordinate pulsations  on  the  third  and  first  syllables. 

3  3 

II.  R.  2.  Ste"-re-o-go'-ni-om'"-e4ry ;   =:  J"jg  f^  |  ^^  and  sub- 
ordinate pulsations  on  the  first  and  fourth  syllabjes. 

3 

III.  R.  2.  In-com"-pre-hen'-si-bil"'-i-ty  ;  =  j"  j=3  J^  j  f^    and 
subordinate  pulsations  on  the  second  and  fourth  syllables.* 

To  these  are  to  be  added  such  words  as  the  monosyllables  of,  to, 
the,  &c.  and  the  dissyllables  in'to  and  un'to,  which,  except  when  em- 
phatic, never  constitute  an  entire  foot;  being  either  remiss,  or 
having  only  subordinate  pulsation.  See  §  11,  Case  4,  and  §  28, 
Case  1. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  English  Lines. 


§  1.  Lines  are  composed  of  feet;  and,  according  to  the  compo- 
sition of  their  pai'ts,  occupy  either  the  second  term,  or  the  second 
and  third  terms,  of  an  encreasing  series :  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


•  See  Note  XXXII. 
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I.  Time-beaters  of  Lines. 

§  2.  The  time-beaters  of  lines  are  of  two  kinds  : 
1.  The  sense,  or  grammatical  construction  ;  which  is  either  con- 
elusive  or  suspensive. 

Of  these,  the  first  species,  or  conclusive  sense,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  effectual  time-beater :  each  however  has  its  proper  de- 
partment. The  conclusive  is  most  necessary  in  lyric  composition,  in 
which  the  lines  are  of  various  lengths  ;  and  the  suspensive  most  ad- 
missable  in  verse,  of  which  the  lines  are  all  of  one  length  and  spe- 
cies, and  in  which,  after  the  ear  has  been  apprized  of  their  extent 
and  structure,  this  less  decisive  mark  will  often  be  sufficient.  The 
suspensive  pause  is  also  more  admissable  in  that  description 
of  lines  called  heroic  liian  in  those  of  more  limited  dimensions  ;  be- 
cause the  grammatical  stop,  excluded  in  this  case  from  the  end  of 
a  line,  must  often  occur  in  some  interior  part  of  the  ensuing,  and 
consequently  divide  it  into  portions,  which,  in  the  shorter  species, 
will  have  too  curtailed  and  broken  an  effect.  Indeed,  even  in  he- 
roic verse,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  authority,  which  recom- 
mends it,  I  think  the  practice  of  "  drawing  out  the  sense  variously 
from  one  verse  into  another"  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost,^  has  been 
carried  rather  to  an  excess  :  a  practice,  by  which  the  numbers  and 
sentiments  appear  to  be,  as  I  may  say,  at  cross  purposes.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  as  a  maxim,  that,  as  all  measures  are  designed 
for  the  better  expression  of  the  sense,  the  several  members  of  both 
should,  for  the  most  part,  coincide  ;  and  also,  that  every  affection, 
not  absolutely  essential  to  verse,  should,  in  proportion  as  it  is  adven- 
titious and  optional,  be  employed   with  a  particular  view  either  to 
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variety  or  to  expression.     The  following  is  an  example  of  suspen- 
sion, in  which  the  latter  object  is  well  accomplished. 

Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 

Survey'd ;  and  sometimes  walk'd,  and  sometimes  ran. 

In  this  passage,  the  suspension  marks  the  line  to  end  with  the 
words  "  limb  by  limb,"  without  effecting  a  decision  in  the  sense ; 
and  so  is  very  expressive  of  something  slow  and  gradual  in  the  idea 
expected  to  complete  it :  that  is,  in  the  survey  mentioned  afterwards. 
But,  without  such  suspension,  and  according  to  grammatical  divi- 
sion, the  lines  would  run  more  rapidly,  and  therefore  less  expres- 
sively thus : 

Myself  I  then  perus'd, 
And  limb  by  limb  survey'd ; 
And  sometimes  walk'd,  and  sometimes  ran.* 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  in  good  and  im- 
pressive recitation,  the  sense  is  enforced  by  various  accents  and  in- 
flections of  the  voice,  and  by  incidental  stops  and  pauses,  jointly 
signified  in  writing  by  what  is  called  the  punctuation. -f-  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  these  stops  or  pauses,  being  discretionary 
and  indefinite,  do  not  make  any  part  of  the  rhythm ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  break  and  interrupt  it.  Like  inadequate  and  superade- 
quate  syllables,  (See  Chap.  III.  §  25,  29.)  or  like  the  pauses  ad 
libitum,  the  accelerando,  and  rallentando  in  music,  we  encourage 
their  introduction  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  or  expression :  but, 
so  far  as  rhythm  only  is  concerned,  we  overlook  them;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  actual  occurrence,  we  suppose  it  to  hold  one 

*  See  Note  XXXIII.  +  See  Note  XXXIV. 
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uniform  tenor,  as  if  they  did  not  occur  at  all.  (See  Chap.  I. 
§  14.)  Our  punctuation,  as  supplying  signs  of  accent,  is  very  im- 
perfect ;  but,  for  denoting  indefinite  pauses,  it  answers  sufficiently 

well.* 

2.  The  second  kind  of  time-beater  is  modification  of, feet;  which 
is  either  total  or  partial.    See  Chap.  I.  §11. 

1.  Total;  when,  the  feet  being  all  similar,  a  line  is  distinguished 
as  a  dissimilar  part  of  a  clause  :  as  follows. 


^  j^  I  J.  .r  I  J.  j^  I  J.  I  i  J. 

The    ri"-sing      lar"k  for  -  sa"kes  his     nes"t, 

j^  I  J.  n  I  J.  ]■  J I  J. 

And      sing"s  a  sa'  -  lu'te  to  the'      daw"n. 

2.  Partial ;  when  a  line  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
dissimilar  foot  in  an  incipient,  an  intermediate,  or  a  final  situation. 
Of  the  first,  we  have  an  example  in  the  Glyconic,  of  the  second, 
in  the  Sapphic,  and  of  the  third,  in  the  z4.nacreontic  of  the  ancients. 

II.  Species  of  Lines. 

§  3.  Poetic  lines  are  divisible  into  the  two  general  classes  of  pure 
and  mixed ;  the  former  admitting  a  different  foot  in  the  last  place 
only,  and  the  latter  in  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  also.  It  must 
however  be  observed,  that  irregular  feet,  which  differ  from  the 
majority  in  no  other  respect,  do  not  affect  the  purity  of  a  line ; 
because  such  feet  being,  in  a  great  measure,  unavoidable,  are  con- 
sidered as  mere  substitutes  of  their  corresponding  regular  feet.    See 

l2 

*  See  Note  XXXV.  / 
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Chap  III.  §  26.  These  classes  are  further  divisible  into  dissyllabic, 
trissyllabicy  iambic,  trochaic,  Sfc,  being  so  called  from  the  different 
feet  of  which  they  are  generally  composed ;  and  these  again,  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  termination,  into  single-ending,  doid>le' 
ending,  and  treble-ending  lines.  All  these  lines,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  feet,  are  moreover  divided  into  dipeds,  tripeds,  tetra-^ 
peds,  pentapeds,  and  hexapeds. 

I.  Pure  Lines. 
§  4.  I  shall  begin  with  examples  of  pure  lines. 

I.  Dipeds. 
1.  Single-ending  Iambics. 

;  :  I  J.  i>  I  J. 

What      pla"ce  is      he"re ! 

J^  I    J.   J^  I   J. 

What      sce"nes  ap  -  pea"r! 


t 


2.  Single-ending  Trochaics. 

II  n  J. H 

Tu"-niult      cea"se, 


J.  J-  I    J.  - 

Sin"k  to      pea"ce. 


3.  Single-ending  Amphibrachics. 

<  J  I  J.  J^  J  I  J.  - 

Re  -  iaem"-ber  the'     poO"r, 


J  I   J.   J>  J I  J.  - 

Who      ha"rd-ships  en'  -  du"re. 

4.  Single-ending  Anapestics. 

'  /  J  I    J.    ^  J  I   J. 

See  the'      sna"kes,  that  they'      rea"r, 
^      J      I     J„J     J.    I     J; 

How  they'         hiss"  m  theii/       hai"r ! 

5.  Single-ending  Dactylics. 

'.  J.  J^  J I  J.  -  - 1 

Soo"n  as  the'      d3w"n 

J.    J^  J  I   J. --I 

Smi"les  on  ihef      law"n. 

AH  these  lines  are  so  short,  and  comprehend  so  little,  that  they 
are  seldom  used ;  except,  in  lyric  pieces,  interspersed  with  others. 


II.  Tripeds. 
1.  Single*ending  Iambics. 

'  J- 1  J.  J^  I  J.  J^  I  J. 

In      pla"-ces      fa"r  or      nea"r, 

j^  I  J.  .r  I  J.  J I  J. 

Or      fa"-nious      or  ob  •  8cu"re. 


\ 


^^^sso^ 
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2.  Single-ending  Trochaics. 


'  J   J 1  J  J  1  J.  -  1 

Lin"-nets,     on'  the      spray''', 

J.  J^l  J.  J^l  J.- 

Wa"r-ble      ou"t  the    day". 


3.  Single-ending  Amphibrachics. 

'  J I  J  J  J  I  J.  ^  J  I  J- " 

So'  -  ci"  -  e-  ty*,  {rien"d-ship,  an'd    lov"e, 

J I  J.  i^  J  I  J.    J~  J  I  J.  - 

Di'  -  vi"ne-ly  be'-stow"'d  up-on       man'^. 
4.  Single-ending  Anapestics. 

;  i>  J I  J.  J"  J  I  J  J  J  IJ. 

I  am'      ou"t  of  hu'  -  man"-i-ty"s      rea"ch, 

;  J  I  J  J  J    I  J.  i^  J  I  J. 

I  mus't      fin"-ish  my         jour'-ney  a'  -  lo"ne. 
5.  Single-ending  Dactylics. 

U.  ^  i    I  J  J  J  I  J.  -"-  I 

Si'Mence  an'd        sol"-  i-tu'de    rei"gn. 

J.  i-  J  I  J  J  J  I   J.  -  "    I 

0"-ver  the'  des/'z-o-lat'e    plai"n. 
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III.  Tetrapeds. 
1 ,  Single-ending  Iambics. 

:  J"  I  J.  J^  I  J.  ;  1 J  J I  J. 

To    hea"r  the    lar"k  be  -  gin"  his    fligh"t. 

i^  I  J'  J  I  J.  jM  ^  J.   I  J. 

And    sing"-ing    star<'-tle    the'  dull"    nigh't. 

:i.  Single-ending  Trochaics. 

'J.  .M  J.  J"  I  J.  ;•  I  J.  vi 

Whi'le  tlie  plough"-n)an,    nea"r  at    ban"d, 

J    J  IJ.  i  I J    J  I   J.  -  I 

Whis"-tles    o'e'tthe    fur"-row'd    lan'U 
3.  Single-ending  Amphibrachics. 

I  i   I  J.   ^  J I  J  J  J I  J.  ;  J I  J.  - 

When'    nough't  but  the'    tor '-rent  is'    hear"d  on  the'    hill", 

J  I   J.    ^  J  I   J.  ^  J  I  J.  J"  J  I  J.  •> 

And    nough"t  but  the'    nigh^t-in-gale's    song" in  the'    grdye. 
4.  Single-ending  Anapestics. 

U  J I J  J  J I  J  J   J  I  J.  ij.  I  J. 

May  I'    gov''-ern  my'    pas^-sions  with'    ab"-so-lu'te    sway", 
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J 

i>  J  ij.  j^  J I J  J  J  ij.  r-  ^  N. 

And  grow'    wi"-ser  an'd    bet"-ter  as'    li"fe  wea"rs  a  -  way'''. 
5.  Single-ending  Dactylics. 


u.i-i\  J.  ^  J I  J.  ^  J I  J.  - "  i 

0"-ver  tlie'    mou"n-tam  an'd    o"-ver  the'    moo"r, 

J.  j^  J  I  J.  ^  J  IJ.  J^  J  I  J.  •"-  I 

Hun"-gry  an'd  ba"re-foot  I'    wan"-der  for'  -  lo"rn. 

Tetrapeds  are  double  dipeds ;  and  therefore  occupy  two  terms  of 
the  series.    See  §  J . 

IV.  Pentapeds. 
1.  Single-ending  Iambics. 


..:.   u  1  J.  jm  J.  ^  I  J.  jM  J  j^  I  J. 

Ap  -  pa"-rent    quee"n,  un  -  vei'l'd  her    pee^r-less   ligh"t, 

J>  I  J.  J^  I  J.  i- 1  J.  ^  1  J.  ^  I  J. 

And    o'e'r  the    da/'k  her    sil"-ver    nian"-tle    threw". 

Lines  of  this  species  are  called  heroic  or  epic,  from  being  used  in 
heroic  or  epic  poetry. 

2.  Single-ending  Trochaics. 

2  J.   J>  I J  J I  J.  ;  1  J.  i- 1  J.  - 1 

Har"k  !  the    liq"-uid    no"tes  a  -  »a"ke  a  -  new'', 
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:j.  .M  J.  ^1  J  JIJ.  i"  1  J.  -I 

Ri"-sing     swee"t-er     with'  the     ri"-sing     dew/. 

3.  A  Single-ending  Amphibrachic. 

J 

;  J I J  J  r'  I  J.  !■    J I J  J  J I J  J  J I  j.  - 

As     ech"-o  fa"r     off'  tlirough  the'     val"-ley  my     or"-i-son'     ro"lls. 

V.  Hexapeds. 
I.  A  Single-ending  Iambic. 

'.  ^  1  J.  .r  I  J.  i"  I  J.  .M  J  J I  J.  j^  I  J. 

Though       res"t-less       still"  them  -  sel'Ves,  a      lul"-ling     mur^'-mur       ma"de. 
This  line  is  commonly  called  an  Alexandrine. 
2.  A  Single-ending  Trochaic. 

:  J    J  I   J   J  I    J.    ^  I    J   J  I    J.    J^  I    J. ;  I 

Pleas"-ant       was'  the       mo''rn-iiig,       an'd  the       mon"th  was       May'. 

Hexapeds  are  double  tripeds ;  and  therefore,  like  tetrapeds,    oc- 
cupy two  terms  of  the  series. 

§  5.  All  dissyllabic  lines  admit  of  double-endings,   and  all  tris- 

syllabic   lines  of  both    double-endings  and    treble-endings.     But, 

pot  to  multiply  examples,  I  shall,  in  the    following,  confine  myself 

.  to  tetrapeds ;  the  terminations  of  which   may  be  easily  considered 

as  transferrable  to  those  of  either  less  or  greater  extent. 

1.  A  Double-ending  Iambic. 

:  J^i  J.  ^  IJ.     ^1  J.J>  I  J   J 

The     mel"t-ing      vo"ice  through       ma''-zes       run'^-ning. 

M 
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2.  A  Double-ending  Trochaic. 

'  J.  .M   J.   J^  I  J.  ^  I    J    J  I 

Shun",  O      you"th,  the       Sy"-ren       Pleas"-ure. 
3.  A  Double-ending  Amphibrachic. 

'  J I  J.  J^  J IJ.  I  J  I   J.  i-  J  I  J.  i^ 

In'       soP't  un-du'  -  la'-tions  the'      strea''''m-let  was'       flow^-ing. 

4.  A  Treble-ending  Amphibrachic. 

:  .M  J.  ;  J I  J.  J^  J 1  J.  i-  J I  J  J  i- 

Con  -  cea'Td  in  the'      bo"-som  oP       ru"  -  ral     tran'  -  quil"-li  -  ty'. 
'  5.  A  Double-ending  Anapestic. 

:  r~j  I  J.  i^  J I J  J  J  t  J  J  J I  J.  J- 

Who'  in       jo"y  or  in'       sor"-row  will'       nev'^er  for'  -  sa"ke  nie. 

6.  A  Treble-ending  Anapestic. 

:  j==3  I  J.  i^  J IJ.  i^   J  1  J.  i^  J I  J.  j'  j' 

Wit'-ness       poo"r  Bel-i'  -  sa"  -  rius,    that'       begg"'d  for  a'       ha"lf-pen-ny. 

7.  A  Double-ending  Dactylic. 


'.   J.  J-  J I  J  J   J  I  J.  J^  J  i  J.  J^- 

Swee"t  is  the'       sol"-ace,  that'     flow"s    from  af  -  fec"-tion. 

8.  A  Treble-ending  Dactylic. 

■,  J. :  j  I  J.  j^  J I  J  J  J 1  J  J  Ji 

Giv"e  me  som'e      foo"d  for  m-f      motli  "-er  in'      char"-  i  -  ty'. 
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§  6.  It  is  almost  needless  to  inform  the  musical  reader,  that  the 
termination  of  a  line  is  often  affected  by  the  commencement  of  the 
next  ensuing :  or,  more  particularly,  that  a  line  of  any  species 
whatever  will  end  with  or  without  a  rest,  or  with  or  without  a  foot 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  according  as  the  next  does  or  does  not 
begin  with  a  pulsated  syllable.  The  following  examples  show  this 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  iambics  and  trochaics. 

'  i-  I  J.  .M  J  J  I  J.    J^  I  J.  - 1 

And       oft  as      if  her       head"  she      bow"'d, 

J.  i>  I    J.    J^  I  J.  ^  N. 

Stoo"p-ing      through"  a      flee''-cy       clou"d, 

'    J.    JM    J.    ^  1  J.  ^  I  J. 

Com"e,  but        kee"p  thy     wont"-ed       sta"te, 

.;  I  j.j^i  j-j^i  J.  i  I  J.- 1 

With        e"-veii       step"  and       niu"-sing       gai"t. 

: ^  I  J.  I  I  J  J  I  J.   .ri  J. i^  I 

But        hai"l,  thou      god"-dess,       sa^'ge    and       ho*-Iy, 

J.  J^  I  J.  J^  !  J  J I  J  'j 

Hai"l,  di   -    vi'-nest      mel"-an  -  chol'-y, 

J  I  J.  ;•  I J  J  u  J.  I  J. 

Who'se       sai"nt-ed      vis"-age      is'  too"      brlgh"t. 

and  so  likewise  in  the  case  of  trissyllabios. 

m2 
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§  7.  Besides  the  more  obvious  degrees  of  estimation,  in  which 
tlie  lines  now  exemplified  are  held,  depending,  as  already  noticed 
in  Chap.  III.  §  20,  on  their  diversity  of  structure,  others  sufficiently 
observable  occur  also  between  lines  differing  in  length  only,  which 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain. 

§  8.  Dipedri  and  tetrapeds  are,  of  all  lines,  the  most  natural  and 
flowing;  because  consisting  of  the  duple  ratio.  Indeed  a  tetraped, 
-  being  formed  of  two  dipeds,  possesses  this  character  in  an  encreased 
degree ;  every  similar  term  adding  so  much  to  former  impressions. 
^Ve  have  already  observed  trochees  to  be  the  most  flowing  species 
of  feet ;  and,  from  this  coincidence  of  character  between  trochees 
and  tetrapeds,  it  haj)pens,  that  double-ending  trochaic  tetrapeds  are 
the  most  flowing  of  all  possible  lines.  Tripeds  and  pentapeds  pos. 
sess  a  character  of  stability  and  firmness  ;  depending,  in  like  man- 
ner, on  the  nature  of  their  component  ratios.  Hence  they  harmo- 
nize best  with  iambics  ;  and  hence,  further,  heroic  lines  surpass  all 
others  in  dignity  and  weight.  On  the  contrary,  trochaic  and  tris- 
syllabic  pentapeds  form  so  incongruous  an  association,  that  but  few 
examples  of  either  are  to  be  met  in  our  language.  Mid-way  be- 
tween these  extremes,  we  find  iambic  tetrapeds  and  trissyllabic 
tripeds;  in  whi.'  the  opposite  characters  of  firm  and  flowing,  grave 
and  gay,  make  the  nearest  approaches  to  each  other.  Trissyllabic 
tripeds  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  possess  a  kind  of  merry 
melancholy  ;  which,  like  the  assumed  gayety  of  a  person  in  distress, 
is  peculiarlv  touching  and  pathetic.  This  measure  accordingly  is 
most  happily  adopted  in  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Cowper's 
Verses,  supposed  to  he  ivritten  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  in  his  Whiter 
Nosegay,  Catharina,  and  pieces  of  a  similar  character. 

§  9.   A  double-ending  agrees  best  with  the  trochaic  rhythm,  and 
a  single-ending  with  the  iambic ;  but,  when  regard  is  had  to  ter- 
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ininational  distinction,  this  association  must  be  reversed.  Our  lan- 
guage however  is  so  averse  to  double-endings,  that  tripeds  appear 
to  be  the  only  lines  of  the  iambic  species,  which  would,  with  this 
appendage,  constitute  an  agreeable  series.  They  have  a  prosaic 
effect,  which  contrasts  too  much  with  the  longer  iambics;  but, 
when  joined  to  an  iambic  triped,  which,  from  its  shortness,  has  not 
so  full  a  harmony,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  measure,  at  once 
familiar  and  forcible.  Both  double-endings  and  treble-endings  are 
almost  equally  well  adapted  to  trissyllabics ;  but  our  language  is,  in 
like  manner,  so  far  unfavorable  to  composition  in  this  species  of 
verse,  that  single-ending  amphibrahics  are  the  only  trissyllabic  lines, 
which  it  admits  with  sufficient  ease  to  constitute  a  series. 

10.  All  the  species  of  dissyllabic  tetrapeds  are  sometimes  inter- 
mixed, as  in  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  ;  and  anapestics 
differ  so  little  in  their  effects  from  amphibrachics,  that  each  is  used 
without  reserve  for  tlie  other. 

§11.  An  Alexandrine,  in  its  best  form,  consists  of  two  tripeds  ; 
which  however,  being  distinguished  by  a  very  marked  intervening 
pause,  do  not  compose  a  well-connected  whole.  A  single  Alexan- 
drine has  often  a  tine  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  a  stanza  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  its  admitting  of  a  slight  variation  in 
the  place  of  its  internal  pause,  seems  to  afford  the  only  ground  for 
continuing  to  write  it  in  one  line.  The  variation  alluded  to  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  examples. 

:  J^  I  J.  .M  J  i^  i  J.  "^11  J  J  I  J.  J'  I  J. 

Though       res"t-less       still"  them  -  sel"ves,    a       lul'''-lixig       mur"-mur       ma"de. 

::i  J.:i  J.  i^l  ij'^l  J  J  I  J    J  IJ. 

But     fa'r  is       cas"t  the      dis"-tafF,       spin''''-ning  -  wheel,  and      loo"m. 
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§  12.  An  Alexandrine  may  indeed  be  formed,  not  only  of  two 
tripeds,  but  also  of  three  dipeds,  or  (what  is  nearly  the  same 
thiug,^  of  a  diped  and  tetraped  :  as  follows. 

:  J"  I  J.    .r  i.J;"^i.J.  .M  j.-'jn  J.  J^l  J. 

Their    hear"ts  were    sick'e,  their    si"des  were   so'^re,  their    fee"te  were     la"me. 

:j^i  J.  ^1  J.-"  i^l  J.  i;  I  J.  i-i  iJ^i  J. 

So     ben"t  his     spea"re,  and     spur"d  his     hor"se  with     y"-ron      hee'le.   - 

5  j^  I J  J  i  J.  ;■  I  J  J I  j.,^^  j^  I  J.  ^  1  J. 

Or    do'  my    eye's  mis  -  rep '-re  -  sen't?    can    this''  be     he"? 

but  these  forms  are  still  more  disjointed. 

§  13.  And  here,  before  I  proceed  to  another  subject,  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  caesura  and  semica^sura, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  some  other  writers,  are  nothing- 
more  than  greater  or  less  internal  pauses  subdividing  a  line  into 
its  greater  or  less  component  parts;  and,  as  some  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  this  respect,  much  of  the  melody  of  verse  is  found 
to  depend  on  their  judicious  variation.  Thus,  in  an  heroic  line,  the 
caesura  may  be  so  placed  as  to  divide  it,  either  way,  into  a  diped 
or  triped,  which  again  may  be  either  of  the  single-ending  or  double- 
ending;  form. 


'n 


Apparent  queen,   '  unveii'd  her  peerless  light. 
While  day  arises,   '   that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
With  thicket  overgrown,   '  grotesque  and  wild. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  *  that  now  rise. 
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§  14.  The  caesura  is  in  general  most  graceful,  wlien  it  follows  a 
pulsated  syllable ;  but  -when  two  successive  caesuras  generate  an  in- 
termediate line,  it  should  preferably  carry  the  termination  least  na- 
tural to  the  prevailing  species  of  verse.  That  is,  internal  double- 
endings  are  best  in  iambics,  and  internal  single-endings  in  trochaics ; 
because,  from  their  diversity,  the  ear  will  be  less  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  them,  and  so  less  danger  be  incurred  of  their  rendering 
the  arrangement  equivocal.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,   '  and  with  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,   '   all  the  clouds  together  drove. 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  larger  membei-s 
of  the  sense  most  naturally  coincide  with  the  ciEsura,  and  the  less 
with  the  semicaesura  ;  but  due  regard  to  expression  and  variety  will 
often  supersede  a  strict  adherence  to  this  association. 

§  15.  The  cassura  of  the  ancients  is  very  different  from  what  we 
have  here  noticed,  as  it  signifies  the  commencement  of  a  foot  in  the 
interior  of  a  word,  by  which  the  latter  part  is  cut  off;  so  that,  by 
means  of  the  caesura,  the  words  and  the  feet  have  different  points  of 
termination,  which  is  esteemed  a  beauty. 

Silves-  I  trem  tenu-  |  i  mu-  ]  sam  medi-  |  tai'is  a-  |  vena. 

A  line  indeed  derives  more  connexion  and  unity  from  such  mutual 
intersections  of  the  words  and  feet,  than  can  easily  take  place  where 
each  word  makes  a  foot  by  itself;  as  in  the  following  reprehended 
line. 

Urbem  |  fortem  |  nuper  |  cepit  j  fortior  |  hostis. 
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With  us  however  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  the  case.  As 
our  words  are  generally  shorter,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  them 
monosyllables,  our  lines  owe  their  unity  to  the  connexion  of  the 
sense  more  than  to  any  thing  of  this  nature.* 

II.  Mixed  Lines. 

§  16.  Examples  of  mixed  lines  are  now  to  be  given;  but,  as  the 
intermixture  of  different  feet  is  more  used  in  dissyllables  than  in  tris- 
syllabics,  more  in  iambics  than  ii)  trochaics,  and  most  of  all  in  he- 
roics, I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  lines  of  this  last  species. 

§  1 7.  Examples  of  a  trissyllabic  in  tls  3  place  of  the  first  foot. 


'  J- 1  J  J  J I  J.  J^  I  J  J I  J   J I  J. 

The       spir''-it  of      lov"e  and      am"-o  -  rous'  de  -  ligh"t. 


I  r  I  J  J  J  ij  J I  J.  n  J  J I  i 

Shot"       par'-al-lel'      to'  the       eai'th  his       dew"-y       ray. 

An  iambic  line,  in  which  the  first  foot  is  one  of  three  or  more 
syllables,  allows  sometimes  the  omissiou  of  its  initial  remiss  syllajble. 

'  -•  I  J.  /  J I  J  J  I  J.  ^i  m  J. 

Swee"t  is   the'       breath"  of      ino"rn,  her       ri"-sing       swee't. 

:  - 1  J.  ,f  J I  J.  .r  I  J.  ^  I  J  J  I  J. 

Thrill"s  hit  thick"      wa"r-bled       no"tes  the       sum  "-mer       long". 

•  See  Note  XXXVI. 
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From  which  circumstance  it  happens,  that  a  dactylic  diped  is 
often  employed  as  an  iambic. 

'"I  J.  }  J  I  J. 

Ga"z'd  on    the'      fai"r, 

:  I    J.   i^  IJ. 

fc  Who      cau''s'd  his      ca're. 

The  first  two  syllables  of  this  truncated  iambic  are  thought  by 
unmusical  prosodists  to  form  a  trochee  ,*  but  musicians  always  set 
them  as  part  of  a  trissyllabic  foot. 


Los"t  are  m/  wor"ds,  and  frui*t-  less      a"ll     my      pai"n. 

JACKSON. 


^^ 


:giseE^^ 


>  1 1  r  r  t4X^ 


From"  the  sup'  -  po"rt  -  ing      myr"  -  ties     round — 

DR.    COOKE. 

A  pause  after  the  first  syllable  of  this  line  has  sometimes  a  vejy 
fine  effect. 

: :  I  J.   r-  1  J.  ^  I  J,  ^  I  J.    r-  I  J. 

That      what"  see"m'd      fai"r  in       a"ll  the       wor"ld,  8ee"m'd    now" 


Hi-^i-j.  i  J  r  I  j-ii  J.  ^  I  J. 

MeaiTi,  or  in'      her"  summ"'d  up",  in      her"  con  -  tai"n*d. 
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n  JJ\  J  J!  J.   ii   J.   J^IJ. 

And      o"-ver     them'  tri  -  uin"ph-ant     Death"  his     dar"t 


-  I  J.-^!-  J  1  J.    ;  I  J.     ^  I  J.  jN  J. 

Shook",  but   de'  -  lay"'d  to     stri"ke,  though     oM  in  -  vo"k'd. 

"  If  the  last  line,"  as  Bishop  Newton  well  observes,  "  was   to 
be  altered,  as  thus, 

And  o'er  them  Death  triumphant  shook  his  dart, 

much  of  the  fire  and  spirit  would  be  lost."  A  well  chosen  word, 
thus  insulated,  as  I  may  say,  between  such  pause  and  the  antece- 
dent rest,  is  not  only  rendered  doubly  expressive,  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  joined  to  the  previous  line,  so  as  to  render  its  termination 
equivocal. 

§  18.  Examples  of  a  trissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the  second  foot. 

;  f  I  J.    j;  1  J  J  J  I  J.  ^  I  J  J I  J. 

Pou"r      for"th  their      pop"-u-lous'       you"th  a  -  bou't  the     hi"ve. 

■    ';•  I  J.  1 1 J  J  J I  J  J I  J.   r- 1  J. 

Their     god''s  ri  -  dic"-u-lous'     an'd  them-sel"ves  pas"t     sha"me. 


§19.  Examples  of  a  trissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the  third  foot. 


'^\  i  J  I  J.  i"l  J.  J-JI  J  J I  J. 

To       set"  him  -  sel"f  in    glo"-ry  a'  -  bpv"e  his     pee''rs. 

Bishop  Newton,  in  a  note  on  this  line,  makes  a  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  elision,  or  cutting  off,  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  the  pronouncing  of  a  word  of  two  syllables  as  one  syllable  qr 
as  two  short  ones.  Of  such  elisions,  he,  with  Addison  and  several 
others,  consider  the  y,  in  the  above  word  glory,  as  an  instance  ; 
and,  as  instances  of  contracted  syllables,  he  points  out  the  words 
spirit,  ruin,  riot,  reason,  highest,  &c.  But  this,  in  fact,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  such  vowels  being  never  actually 
cut  off  in  good  reading. 

2  J^  I  J  J  U.  J^  i  J.  .M  J   J  I  J. 

To       set"  him  -  seFf  in      glo"r'  a  -  bov"e  his      pee"rs, 

would  be  a  very  uncouth  recitation. 


J" 

r-  IJ.  J^i  J  Ji  J  J  J I  J.  ^1  J. 

So"       he"  with     dif'-fi  -  cul'-ty  and      la"-bour      ha"rd, 

J" 

r  I  J.  i- 1 J  J I J  J  J I  J.  ^  I  J. 

Mo'Vd     on";  witli     dif"-fi  -  cul'-ty  and       la"-bour      he". 

r  I  J.  .M  J  Ji  J.  ^Ji  J  J I  J. 

This"  -  day"  will      be'  re  -  mar"k-a-bl'e      in'  my      li"fe. 


§  20.  Examples  of  a  trissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the  fourth  foot. 


thou  didst  not  doom 
3 


i  I  J.    J~  I  J^    J.   I   J.    i- 1  J  J  J  I  J. 

So      stric"t-ly,      but'  much"    mo're  to      pit'-y  in'  -  cli"ne. 

N  2 
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i ;  I  J.  ^  u  J I J  J I  J  J  J  I  J. 

With    you"th-ful    cour"-age  an'd  mag  -  nan"-i-mous'      though"ts- 

§  21.  Examples  of  a  trissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the  last  foot. 
There  are  three  ways,  in  which  this  may  happen.     The  first  is 
when  the  next  line  begins  with  two  detached  syllables. 

:  r  I  J.  j^ i  j-j^  I  J  ji  J  ji  J. 

Cas"t     ou"t  from     God''  and      ble3s"-ed     vis"-ion,    fa"lls, 

]•  J I J  J  I  J.  ;• 

In-to'       ut"-ter       dar"k-ness 

The  second  is  the  double-ending  form,  before  exemplified.  See 
§5. 

The  third  may  be  called  a  treble-ending  iambic  ;  its  close  occu- 
pying either  the  whole  of  a  trissyllabic  foot ;  or,  if  the  next  line 
begin  with  a  remiss  syllable,  the  first  three  syllables  of  a  tetrasyl- 
lable foot. 

;  j^  I J  J I  ^  J.  1  J.  j^  I  J.  j^  I  r~j : 

For       8ol"-i   -  tu'de  som"e    ti"ines  is      be«"t  so  -  ci"  -  e  - 1/, 

j^  I  J.  m  !•  I 

And       8hor"t   re  -  ti"re.ment 


:  i'  I  J.  r- 1  J.  J^  I  J.  :  1 J  J  in  i- 

Be  -  si"des  how"      vi"le,   con  -  tem"pt-ti  -  bl'e,  ri  -  dic"-u-lou8', 

J^  I    J. 

What        ac't— — 
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But  if  these  three  syllables  do  not  run  off  very  smoothly  and 
readily,  they  will  be  apt  to  render  the  line,  to  which  they  belong, 
equivocal.  Thus,  the  first  of  the  above  lines  might  well  pass  for 
an  Alexandrine ; 

5  J^  I J  J I  i^  J.  I   J.  j'l  J.  J^l  J  Jl  J- 

For      sol"-  i  -     tu'de  som"e      ti'mes  is     bes"t    so  -  ci"  -  e  -  ty'. 

its  last  syllable  making  part  of  a  dilated  foot,  as  it  does  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing heroic. 


;i  J.  :iJ.  ^1  J.  i^u  ji  J- 

A  -  mong"  un  -  e"  -  quals      what"  so  -  ci"  -  e  -  ty'. 


§  iJ2.  Examples  of  an  imperfect  dissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the 
first  foot. 


these  to  their  nests 


U  I    J.  -  IJ.  ^  J  I    J.    .M  J.  J^  IJ  -• 

Were     slun"k,      a"U  but  the'       wa"ke-ful      nigh"t-in  -  gal'e. 

JS  '  J 

:r  IJ.-IJ.  j^  r  I  J.  ;'i  J  ji  J. 

Me",     me"      o"n-ly,  jus"t    ob"-ject      of  his    i"re. 

This  line  Doctor  Bentley  would  alter  to 

:  f  I  J.  J^  I  J.  r- 1  J.  J"  U  J I  J. 

Me",       o"n-ly       me',  jus"t      ob"-ject     of  his      i"re. 

the  common  unmixed  structure  of  the   heroic.     But  how   much 
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more  pathetic  Milton's  own  reading !  Let  us  attend  to  the  stops, 
which  grammar  requires ;  together  with  the  rest,  which,  though 
breaking  the  grammatical  construction,  yet,  by  that  very  means, 
strongly  helps  and  enforces  the  expression.  We  shall  then  become 
more  sensible  of  the  uncommon  beauties  of  this  line  ;  which  seems 
to  partake  of  all  the  trouble  and  perturbation  of  the  speaker  ;  and 
even  to  falter  like  her  voice,  who,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  "  ended 
weeping." 

Me,  me — onlvj  just  object  of  his  ire. 

To  shew  besides,  that  Milton  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
that,  if  he  thought  proper,  he  could  himself  have  framed  it  other- 
wise, we  need  only  turn  back  to  B.  X.  1.  832,  which  runs  as 
follows : 

i  .M  J.  r- 1  J.  .M  J  J I  J.  J- 1  J. 

On       me",  me"       o"n-ly,       as'  the       sou'Vce  and       spring'' 
Of  all  corruption. 

a  line  much  the  same  both  as  to  words  and  sentiment ;  but  in  its 
cadence  different,  as  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  speaker  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

§  2.3.  Examples  of  an  imperfect  dissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the 
second  foot. 

m   J.    j^  I  J-^i  J-  J'  J '  J.  j^i  J. 

And      towa"rds    the      ga"te      ro"ll-ing  her'      be"s-tiftl       trai"n. 


well  understood 


;  J^  IJ.    r  I   J.  n  J.  .T  J I  J.  .r  I  J. 

Of      E"ve,  whose       eye''        dar"t-ed  con'  -  ta"-geous       fi"re. 
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An  imperfect  dissyllabic  in  verse  is  directly  or  immediately  re- 
presentative of  rest,  silence,  cessation,  suspension ;  and  a  trissyllabic 
foot  of  motion,  rapidity,  despatch,  or  other  corresponding  ideas. 
Of  these  two  opposite  uses  of  these  two  feet  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  line  before  us,  where  the  fiery  glances  of  Eve  are  expressed 
under  the  figure  of  darts,  whicii  are  always  poised,  or  suspended, 
before  they  are  thrown.  Remarks  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
made  on  several  of  Milton's  lines  here  quoted,  and  on  multitudes 
throughout  his  works. 

§  24.  Examples  of  an  imperfect  dissyllabic  in  the  place  of  the 
third  foot. 

'■■ where  thy  abundance  wants 

^^     Ul  J.  .M   J^  J.  I    1-1  J.  ]•  Jl    J, 

/"?i^          Par  -  ta"-kers,       an'd  un"  -  crop"t      fa"lls  to   the'      grou"nd. 
'iC-    *.i     'ZS where  store, 

''^^J'ri  J, ;  I  J.  j^i  j.-i  J.  ^  J I  J. 

All      sea"-sons,       ri''pe  for       u"se,       hang"s  on  the'      sta"lk. 


firm  they  might  have  stood, 

'J^  I  J.   II  J.   .M  J.-I  jJ  J  I  J. 

Yet      fell";  re  -  mem''-ber,       an"d      fea"r  to  tran's  -  gress''. 

I  do  not  know  another  instance,  in  which  the  word  ajid  is  made 
i6  carry  a  primary  pulsation.  The  speaker  dwells  upon  the  mere 
connective,  and  makes  a  pause  after  it,  in  order  to  excite  the  greater 
attention  lo  his  concluding  remonstrance.  Such  licences  however 
are  bold  ones,  and  can  be  justified  only  when  productive  of  some 
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uncommon  beauty.  The  more  natural  recitation  of  the  hne  is  as 
follows ; 

:  J^  I  J.  J^  I  J.  I  J  IJ.  /  J  I  J. 

Yet      fell";  re  -  meni"-ber,  an'd       fea"r  to  tran's  -  gress". 

which,  though  utterly  destructive  of  the  intended  measure,  is  what 
a  less  obvious  prevalency  of  the  sense  would  require. 

n  \  J.   r  I  J.; I  J.- 1  J  J  Ji  J. 

To       who"m  thus",      ha"lf  a  -  basli'"d,       Ad"-am  re'  -  ply"'d. 

Bishop   Newton,  in   a  note   on  this   line,   observes  as   follows': 
"  This  verse,"  says  he,  "  might  have  been  turned  otherwise  ; 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  half  abash'd,  reply'd. 

and  many  perhaps  will  think,  that  it  runs  smoother  thus.  But  let 
the  reader  consider  again,  whether  the  verse,  as  it  is  in  Milton, 
does  not  better  express  the  shame  and  modest  confusion  of  Adam." 
He  perceived  the  effect,  without  investigating  the  cause.  The  im- 
perfect dissyllabic  is  immediately  representative  of  the  silence  and 
suspense  produced  by  his  bashfulness,  previous  to  his  making  a 
reply.     The  following  line  is  very  similar  : 


troubled  at  his  bad  success, 
3 


U  I   J.   J^  I  J.    jM  JH  J   J  J I  J. 

The      tem"pt-er       stood",  nor      had"       what"  to  re'  -  ply". 

§  25.  I  have  never  met  with  a  line  containing  an  imperfect  dis- 
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syllabic  in  the  place  of  the  last  foot  but  one,  \inless  perhaps  in  the 
following  of  Milton. 

3-1  J    J  J  I  J  J -I  J.    J"  !    J.-I  J.  ^ 

Which'''  of  us',       who'  be  -  ho'4cls  the       brigh"t       sur"-face 

Jl 

Of      this  ethereous  mold ■ 


But  his  annotator,  Newton,  considers  the  last  syllable  of  this  line 
as  pulsated  by  poetic  licence  ;  and  accordingly  marks  it  "  surfa'ce" 
in  his  edition.  An  imperfect  foot  indeed  has  a  bad  effect  in  this 
situation, 

§  26.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  whenever  an  imperfect  foot  occurs  in 
a  dissyllabic  line,  a  foot  of  three  or  more  syllables  succeeds,  either  in 
the  next  place,  or  in  the  next  but  one.  The  former  is  almost  con- 
stantly the  case,  the  latter  very  seldom  :  that  it  sometimes  however 
does  happen  will  appear  from  the  following  lines : 


3 
2 
4 


J^l  J  J  I  J.- 1  J  J I  J.  ^  J I  J. 

On       th'  oth  "-er       si"de,         Ad"-ani,       soo"n  as  he'       hear"d 
The  fatal  trespass 

'  J^  I  J.  iM  J.   ^  I  J.   i^  I  J-   J.  I   J. 

When       a"ll  a  -  broa"d  was      ru'-mor'd,      that'  this"      day" 


-\  m  J  ^  J.  I  J. 

Sam"-son       should'  be  brouffh"t      fo"rth- 


And  also  perhaps   from  the  following,  and   others  like   them,  of 

which  Milton  affords  many  instances. 

o 
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'  .^  I  J. 

-    hast      bourne 


-^  I J  J I  J.  .N  I  J.   r- 1  J.  ^  I  J. 

U'-ni  -  ver"-sal  re'  -  proa"ch,  fa"r       wor'se  to      bea"r 
Thau   violence 

ii-l     J.    ^  I  J.  -  I  J  J   1  J.  }•  J  1   J. 

And       ina''''de  him       bow"        to'  the      god"s  of  his'      wi"ves. 

From  a  note  of  Bishop  Newton's  on  the  first  of  these  Hnes,  it 
appears  to  be  his  opinion,  that  they  sliould  be  thus  recited ;  but 
the  following  method  is  more  consonant  to  just  pronunciation. 

U  I    J. 

— ■ hast      bo"rne 


3  3  J^ 

^  J I  J.  J"  J  I  J.  r- 1  J.  j^  I  J. 

U  -  ni'  -  ver"-sal  re'  -  proa"ch,  fa'-'r       wor"se  to       bea"r 
Than  violence 

'  J-  I  J.  J^  I  J  n  I  J.  i-  J  I  J. 

And      ma"de  him       bow"  to  the'      god"s  of  his'      wi'Ves. 

A  dilated  foot  therefore  should  not  succeed  an  imperfect  dissyllabic, 
as  they  will  more  naturally  coalese  into  one. 

From  a  foot  of  tliree  or  more  syllables  thus  always  following  an 
imperfect  dissyllabic,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  required  by  the  ear. 
As  the   rest   after  the  pingle   syllable  would  otherwise  too  much 
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weaken  the  rhythm,  it  becomes  requisite,  that  the  omission  of  ut- 
terance in  one  foot  should  be  thus  counterbalanced  by  the  accession 
of  it  in  another. 

§  27.  Examples  of  lines  containing  two  or  more  trissyllabic  feet. 

ii'l  J  Jl  J  J  Jl  J  Jl  JJ    J   I  J. 

A  -  bom"-i  -  na'-ble,  un  -  ut"-ter  -  a-ble,  and       wor"se 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd — — 

3  J  J^  3 

M  J.    j^  r  I  J.  ri  J.  i-  J I  J.  j^  I  J. 

Gro"ves,  whose  rich"       tree"s  wep"t    o"-dor-ous'      gum"s  and    ba"lmj 

-IJ  J    J    I    J.H  J.    }     J  I  J.    J^  I    J. 

Oth"-ers,  who'se      frui"t,       bur"-nish'd  with'      go"ld-en       ri"nd. 
Hung  amiable 

bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 


^-J.  ^  J  I    J.    ^    J  I    J.    i^l  JJ  I  J- 

Gam"-bord  be'  -  fo"re  them;  th'  un'-wie"ld-y      el"-e  -  phan't, 
To  make  them  mirth 

'^1  J.  ]•  J  I    J  JJ  I  JJI  J.  i  J  I     J. 

By       li"-ken-ing'       spu:"-i-tu'  -  al'  to      cor"-po-ral'      fo"rms. 


ere  they  could  wind 


- 1  J  ]•  J.   I    J   J     J     I    J  J   J I  J.  J^  I   J. 

Ou't  of  such''      pris"-on,  though'       spir"-its  of    pu"-rest    ligh"t, 

O  2 
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^  r- 1  J  J I J  J  J I  J  J  J I  J.  >  \i 

O"      mis"-er  -  a'-ble  of      hap"py !  is'      this"  the       en"d 
Of  this  new  glorious  world  ! — 


in  sign 


.^ ;- 1 J  J  J  I  J.   ^  I J  J  J I  J.  J-  I  J. 

Of      sor"-row  un'  -  fei'gn'd,  and       hu'-mil-i  -    a'-tion       inee"lc. 

:  -  U    J  J  i  J.  i-  I   J.   ^  I  J  J  J  I   J. 

Fled '  and  pur'  -  su"'d,  ti-ans  -  ver"se,   the       res"-o-nan't      fu"gue. 

i-i  J  ^  J.  I  J.  :  J  I  J.  .M  J  J  I    J. 

Fro'm  the  high*       neigh"-bour-ing'      hilKs  which      was'  their       sea't, 

- 1  J^  J  I    J.  ^  I  J.  ^  I 

Dow"n  to  the'      plai"n  de  -  scend"-ed 


How  admirably  are  the  opposite  qualities  of  ascent  and  descent 
expressed  in  these  lines,  by  the  contrary  structure  of  their  incipient 
feet ! 

I  :  I      J.      I'   i    J      J    1     J.^  :    J     I     J    J   J     I      J. 

Of      wor*th,  of      hon"-our       glo''-ry  an'd       pop''-u-lai-'       prai"3e. 


sturdiest  oaks 


,     J 

'.-■\i.  ;    M  J.H  J-  ^  J  I  J  .M  J. 

BoW'd  their   stiff"  neck"s,       loa"d-en  with'      sto'^rm-y       blas"ts. 

§  28.  Examples  of  lines  containing  tetrasyllable  feet. 
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— — her  aid 

i-\  nn\  ij- 1  J  J  I  J.  ;  I  J. 

Ti"me-ly  in'-ter  -  po"-ses,       and  her      mon"th-ly       rou''nd 
Still  ending 


;•  I J  J  I  i"  J. I  J.-I  n  n  I  J. 

His       niir"-ror,       with'  full"       fa''ce         bor"-row  -  ing'  her       ligh"t 


From  him 


part  huge  of  bulk 


'-\s~~}  r~j  I  J.  ^  ji  J.  j^i  J  J  I  J. 

War'-low  -  ing'  un    -  wie"ld-y,  e'  -  no"r-mous       in'  their       ga"it 
Tempest  the  ocean 

This  line,  gradually  decreasing  in  rapidity  and  force,  admirably 
expresses  the  motion  of  these  immense  creatures  ;  which  is  at  first 
quick  and  violent,  and  then  soon  relapses  into  that  inactivity,  which 
is  the  usual  concomitant  of  great  weight. 

while  the  winds 


I  f  I  J.  .M  J.  -  I  r]  r"j  I  J.  j^  I  J. 

Blow"         mo"ist  and       kee'n         shat"-ter-ing'  the     gra"ce-ful     lock's 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees ^_— ___« 

MT3  TJl  J.    11  J.  ^1  J  Jl  J. 

Glo''-ry  he'  re  -  qui"res,  and      glo''-ry      he'  re  -  cei"ves,  - 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations ^-_.^^__ 


of  length  within  her  wall 

'•'irh  r  I  J.  jm  J.  ^ij.  j^  I  J. 

Sev".e-ral'  day"s      joiir"-ney      buil"t  by       Ni''-nus       o"ld. 
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—  the  people,  with  a  shout. 


!-ij.  j^  J I  j.-i  r~j  n  I  J.  ,M  J 

Rift-ed  the'       ai"r,         clam"-or-ing'  their      god"  with      prai"se. 

§  29.  The  following  is  a  singular,  but  expressive,  instance  of  a 
pentasyllable  foot. 

u\  i  ;  I  J. ;  I  J.- 1  n rri  1  j. 

By       wor'se  tiian       hos"-tile       dee"ds,       vi"  -  o-la'-ting  the       en"ds, 
For  which 

§  30.  In  selecting  these  examples  of  mixed  lines,  I  have  confined 
my  researches  to  Milton,  as  his  heroic  verse,  though  not  M'ithout 
blemishes,  is  a  treasury  of  the  most  exquisite  beauties.  I  have  also 
been  the  more  copious  in  my  extracts,  in  order  to  exhibit,  to  the  ful- 
lest extent,  the  powers  of  our  versification;  which,  in  consequence 
of  an  erroneous  theory,  introduced  by  his  rhyming  successors,  has, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  since  his  time,  greatly  declined.  I  allude  to  the 
supposition,  thai  the.  extent  of  a  line  should  be  defined,  not  by  the 
number  of  its  feet,  but  of  its  syllables ;  as,  for  instance,  tliat  the 
heroic  should  be  limited  to  ten.  Hence  they  scarcely  ever  venture 
on  an  uneJidable  trissyllabic,  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  rest;  not 
seeming  to  be  at  all  sensible,  that  such  rest  occupies  as  much  time, 
as  if  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  syllable :  and,  even  with  this  re- 
striction, their  practice  is  evidently  more  the  work  of  chance  than 
of  design  ;  being  seldom  employed  with  a  view  to  particular  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  this  monotonous  style  of  versification,  originally  in- 
troduced in  rhyme,  has  so  far  infected  our  blank  verse,  that  it  dif. 
fers  from  our  rhyming  verse  in  little  else  than  the  more  diversified 
position  of  the  pauses ;  and  hence  many  are  inconsiderately  led  to 
prefer  the  use  of  rhyme,  which  conceals  the  poverty  of  the  measure. 
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just  as  the  jingling  of  cresents  and  triangles  helps  to  disguise  in- 
different music.  We  have  not  however  yet  traced  this  evil  to  its 
source. 

§  31.  "  We  must  not,"  says  a  judicious  critic,  "  suppose,  because 
the  Latins  are  more  strict  in  their  measures  than  tiie  Greek  poets, 
that  therefore  the  Roman  ear  was  more  delicate  and  fastidious.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  reverse,  and  that 
the  Roman  ear  was  so  blunt  as  to  require  exact  measure,  and 
strongly  marked  cadences,  where  the  delicacy  of  the  Greek  ear  was 
satisfied  with  a  less  striking,  and  more  latent  and  refined  rhythm. 
In  the  same  manner,  every  clown  can  beat  time  to  a  popular  bal- 
lad, to  a  country-dance,  or  a  march,  who  would  be  puzzled  to  fol- 
low a  fine  player  through  more  artful  compositions."  On  the  Lyrical 
Metres  of  Anacreon,  No.  in.  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  iv,  p.  299. 
This  remark  is  still  more  applicable  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the 
same  cause  which  produced  this  diversity  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  having  produced  a  still  greater  between  those  of  our 
own  language.  We  have  accordingly  two  schools  of  versification, 
Milton  standing  at  the  head  of  one,  and  Pope  at  the  head  of  the 
other  ;  and,  as  blunt  ears  are  more  common  than  delicate  ones,  tlie 
school  of  Pope  has  become  the  most  popular. 

§  32.  In  passing  this  general  censure,  I  must  however  except, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  blank  verse  of  Cowper,  who  has  re- 
vived, in  a  great  degree,  the  variety  and  spirit  of  our  ancient  Mil- 
tonic  numbers.  Cowper  had  a  fine  natural  ear,  whicii  I  regret 
was  not  improved  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  music ;  as,  liad 
this  been  the  case,  I  think,  he  would  have  abided  by  his  own 
better  judgment  instead  of  yielding  to  the  tasteless  objections  of  hi.s 
friends.  It  appears,  both  from  his  letters,  and  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  Homer,  that  he  did  so  with  the  greatest 
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reluctance ;  it  happens  however,  in  consequence  of  his  compliance, 
that  many  lines  in  that  edition  are  considerably  deteriorated.     Of 
this  fact,  I  shall  produce  a  few  examples. 


Her  also  next, 


N  m  j~~]  I  J  J I  j'^  J.  I J  J I  J. 

Hov^'-er  -  ing'  and       clam"-or  -  ing',   lie",       by'   the    wing'', 

J^  I  J  J  I  J.  .M  J."   I    J.   J^  J I    J. 

With  -  ii/  his       spi"-ry       fo"Ids,         drew"    and  de'  -  vou'r'd. 

ILIAD  II.  SS*.    nXST  EDIT. 

J- 
u  I  J.  rlJ  J I  J.   f  I  J.  :  I  J. 

He  sei"z'd   her      by'    the      wing",   fir'st      drew"  her      dow''n, 


^  I J  J IJ.  jn  J.  J^  I  J.  .r  1  J. 

"With  -  in'   liis     spi''-ry       fo"ld.s,  and      then"  de  -  vou'r'd. 

II.  352.  SEC.  EDIT. 

In  this  alteration,  the  imitative  effect  of  the  measure  is  not  only 
destroyed,  but  the  style  is  nmch  debased  by  the  prosaic  formality, 
with  which  the  circumstances  are  enumerated.  "  First  drew  her 
down — and  then  devour'd." 

: J^  I  J.  .M  J   J  I   J-  I  J.   1     J  I  i^ 

So      the"y,   in      nar"-row      spa'ce        strug'-gling ;   the'      dead". 
Pull'd  every  way 

XVI  r.   476.   FIRST  EDIT. 
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J" 

j^ij.  n  J.  .M  J  J  i  J.  j>  i  J, 

So     they",  few"    pa''-ces     in'-ter  -  po"s'd,  by     tur'ns, 

PuU'd  at  the  body 

IBID.  9BC.  EDIT. 

5 : 1 J  J I  J     J  I  J.  - 1  J.  I  J I  J. 

Lest    an'-y     should',  through     fea"r,       shrin"k  from  his'     po''st. 

ODYSSty,   IX.  441.  FIRST  EDIT. 

5  i- 1  J  J  I  J        J     I  J.   :  I  J.    ,M  J. 

Lest    an"y     should',  through     fea"r,  de  -  cli"ne  his    po"st. 

IX.  437.  SBC.  EDIT. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  change  is  in  the  arrangement  only, 
evidently  in  compliance  with  those  critics,  who  would  cut  out  every 
line  by  one  pattern.  By  this  means,  however,  the  more  striking- 
ideas  are  deprived  of  their  due  relief  or  prominence,  and  reduced 
to  the  same  level  with  the  rest. 


;  J^  I  J.  i-l  J   J  1  }M  J    J    J!    J- 

The      wa"-ters,       as'    they      ran",     red"-den'd  with'      blood". 

ILIAD  XX.  27.    FISST  EDIT. 

Ji-l  J.  i^  I   J    J   I  J  J  1  J.    J^l    J- 

The     wa"-ters    red"-den'd,      as'  they     ran",  with     blood". 

IBID.  SBC.  EDIT. 

p 
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J" 

j  r-  I  J.  .r  I J  J 1  J.M  J  J  J  I  J. 

Well"     plea"s'd,  and,      in'  his     hear''t,      laugh"-ing  for'      jo^y. 

XXI.   456.   FIRST  EDIT. 


2 
4 


r- 1  J.    J^  I  J  J  u  J IJ.  jn  J. 

Well"    plea"s'd,  and    laugh"-ing,     in'  his    heart'*',  for   jo"y. 

XXI.  453,  SEC.  EDIT. 

U  I  J.  i^  I  J.-  U.  V  J  I  J  J I  J. 

To     ma"ke  us    a"ll        o"-dious  ;  but'    the'  of  -  fen"ce 
Lies  not  with  us 

ODYSSEY,  II.  114,    FIRST  EDIT. 

;  ;  N.  i>  I  J.  ^  I  J.    J^  I  J  J I  J. 

To     ma"ke  us      o"-dious       a"ll ;   but      the'  of  -  fen"ce 
Lies  not  with  us 

II.    Ill,  SEC.  EDIT. 

j.r  I  J.  jN  J  J  li-i  J.  ^  J I  J. 

He      en"d-ed;      and'    the     sun",      sin"k-ing,    re'  -  si"gn'd 
The  earth  to  darkness  — — 

V.  269.  FIRST  FDIT. 

'^\  i  m  J I  J.  j^  I  J.  .M  J. 

He       en"d-ed ;      an'd  the      sin"k-ing      sun"  re  -  si'gn'd 
The  earth  to  darkness 

V.   268.   SEC.  EDIT. 

§  33.  From  the  number  and  force  of  these  examples,  I  trust, 
that  I  have  fully  shewn  the  effects,  which  such  occasional  devia- 
tions from  the  common   standard   are   capable  of  producing.     In 
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some  instances,  they  are  directly  representative  of  the  sense  :  (See 
§  23.)  in  others,  they  are  strongly  expressive  of  it,  and  that  fre- 
quently where  the  ideas  are  the  most  opposite,  by  means  of  fixing- 
the  attention  to  the  part  or  parts  of  the  line,  where  they  occur : 
(See  the  first  two  examples  in  §  24.)  and,  even  where  least  pro- 
ductive of  these  effects,  their  value  is  far  from  being  little  in  the 
variety  and  vigour,  which  they  give  to  the  cadence;  and  in  the 
removal  of  that  wearisome  monotony,  which  a  series  of  perpetually 
similar  impressions  is  ever  found  to  produce.* 

§  34.  Having  observed,  in  §  16,  that  the  intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent feet  is  more  used  in  dissyllables  than  in  trissyllabics,  more  in 
iambics  than  in  trochaics,  and  most  of  all  in  heroics,  I  shall  briefly 
attempt  to  assign  the  foundation  of  this  practice. 

1.  It  is  more  used  in  dissyllables  than  in  trissyllabics  ;  on  account 
of  its  giving  a  degree  of  roughness  to  the  measure,  which  is  too 
much  at  variance  with  the  light  and  tripping  movement  of  the  lat- 
ter.    Thus,  the  following  lines  are  rather  disjointed  : 

<  J^  J  I   J.   jN  IJ  J  - 1  J.  jN  I  J. 

Which  a'  •■  mou'nts  to  poss'  -  ess"-ion,       ti"me  out  of    mi"nd. 

;j^  J I  J.  :  J  I  J.- J I  J.  ^  J  I  J. 

To  the'     whis"-per-ing'    gro"ve  or'    niur"-mur-ing'     strea"m. 

and  yet  it  is  possible,  by  a  judicious  management,  to  convert  even 
such  blemishes  into  a  source  of  expression  ;  as  in  the  following  ex:. 
ample. 

p2 
•  See  Note  XXXVII. 
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Once  on  a  time,  as  old  stories  rehearse, 

A  friar  would  needs  show  his  talent  in  Latin ; 
But  was  sorely  put  to't,  in  the  midst  of  a  verse, 

:  J  I  J.  ^  J  I  J.- J  I  J.  J'  J  I  J  J 

Be  -  cau"se  he  could'     fi"nd  no'     wor'd  to  come     pat"  in. 

where  the  disappointed  expectation,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
imperfect  foot,  is  very  significant  of  the  poor  friar's  perplexity. 

2.  The  intermixture  is  more  used  in  iambics  than  in  trochaics, 
and  that  too  for  a  similar  reason  ;  the  roughness  which  it  occasions 
agreeing  better  with  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  the  one,  than  with 
the  smoothness  and  ease  of  the  latter. 

.3.  It  is  most  of  all  used  in  heroics ;  because,  from  their  greater 
length  knd  more  established  character,  they  are  most  capable  of  such 
changes,  without  altering  their  specific  nature,  or  marring  the 
beauty  of  their  cadence.*' 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  English  Clauses. 


§  1.  Clauses  are  composed  of  lines ;  and  occupy  the  succeeding 
terms  of  an  encreasing  series,  till  the  mind,  unable  to  advance  any 
farther,  is  obliged  to  drop  the  progression.  Its  capacity,  in  this  re- 
spect, cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained.     When  the  lines  are 


»  See  Note  XXXVIII. 
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all  or  mostly  similar,  and  especially  when  they  are  long,  the  terms, 
of  which  they  are  successively  formative,  will  the  sooner  become  in- 
distinct and  inappretiable.  A  clause  of  this  description  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  double  quadruplet  or  eight  lines  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
one  differently  constituted  may  extend  to  more  than  double  that 
number. 

I.  Time-beaters  of  Clauses. 

§  2.  The  time-beaters  of  clauses  are  of  three  kinds,   as  follow  : 

1.  The  sense,  either  conclusive  or  suspensive;  which,  if  their 
component  lines  be  so  distinguished,  should  commonly  be  that  of  a 
larger  member. 

2.  Modification  of  lines,  under  the  subdivisions  already  specified 
in  the  case  of  lines ;  except,  that  the  modification,  which  there 
consists  in  the  peculiar  disposition  of  feet,  is  here  extended  to  that 
of  whole  lines.     See  Chap.  IV.  §.  2. 

3.  Rhyme,  in  various  positions. 

II.  Species  of  Clauses. 

§  3.  Clauses  are  of  two  kinds,  similinear  and  diversilinear :  that 
is,  such  as  are  composed  of  either  similar  or  different  lines  ;  each  of 
which  is  further  divisible  into  couplets,  triplets,  quadruplets,  &c. 

§  4.  Of  similinear  clauses,  the  nature  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
When  rhyme  is  employed  they  succeed  each  other  mostly  in  cou- 
plets ;  but,  in  blank  verse,  this  arrangement  is  avoided  as  formal 
and  monotonous. 

§  5.  Of  diversilinear  clauses,  whicli  I  would  exclusively  call 
stanzas,  a  great  variety  is  used  in  our  language.  Every  song-book 
or  collection  of  poetry  affords  examples  of  the  most  common  ;  and. 
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for  such  as  are  more  complex  and  elaborate,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  works  of  Gray,  Mason,  Collins,  or  Akenside.  Indeed,  in 
the  higher  lyrics,  poets  are  at  liberty  to  frame  new  stanzas,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

§  6".  All  our  measures  are  accompanied  with  rhyme ;  from  the 
fetters  of  which  our  heroics  alone  are  exempted,  and  even  then  not 
always,  nor  witli  universal  approbation.  "  The  music  of  our 
English  heroic  lines,"  says  Doctor  Johnson,  "  strikes  the  ear  so 
faintly,  that  it  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every  line  co- 
operate together ;  this  cooperation  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  pre- 
servation of  every  verse  unniingled  with  another,  as  a  distinct 
system  of  sounds ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained  and  pre- 
served by  the  artifice  of  rhyme."  See  the  critical  remarks  subjoined 
to  his  Life  of  Milton.  All  this  however  is  mere  unsupported  asser- 
tion, which  more  exact  observation  will  readily  enable  us  to  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  when  we  meet,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  un- 
intentional blank  verse  in  the  midst  of  prose,  it  seldom  fails  to  dis- 
cover itself  to  the  ear  of  the  reader ;  tliough,  if  the  difference  was 
not  sufficiently  striking,  it  might,  in  such  an  unexpected  situation, 
very  naturally  pass  unobserved.  The  following  instance,  which  I 
quote  from  Lord  Lyttleton's  Letters,  is  remarkable.  "  When  my 
father,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  had  completed  the  first  copy  of  his 
history,  the  friends,  to  whom  he  sent  it  for  criticism  and  correction, 
universally  agreed  in  its  being  written  in  a  kind  of  irregular  blank 
verse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  was  much  surprised  at 
the  information ;  but,  on  examining  his  work,  he  found  it  to  be 
true,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the  excellent  dress  it  now  wears." 
Letter  XXVI.  I  give,  as  another  instance,  a  passage,  which  I 
met  in  a  work  entitled  A  Series  of  Adventures,  in  the  Course  of  a 
Voyage  up  the  Red  ■Sea,  Sfc.  By  Eyles  L-icin,  Esq.  Tiie  author 
is  speaking  of  Egypt. 
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"  The  fairest  productions  of  art  here  bear  the  marks  of  barba- 
rous rage ;  and  ignorance  usurps  the  fields,  where  learning  reared 
her  column  to  the  skies.  The  far-famed  Nile  now  rolls  his  stream 
through  lonely  plains,  and  sullen  laves  the  shores,  where  freedom 
smiled ;  which  love  and  which  the  muse  were  wont  to  grace." 

This  I  instantly  perceived  to  be  verse ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that, 
with  the  alteration  of  one  word,  it  would  form  an  agreeable  stanza. 

The  fairest  works  of  art 
Here  bear  the  marks  of  barbarous  rage ; 
And  ignorance  usurps  the  fields. 
Where  learning  rear'd  her  column  to  the  skies. 
The  far-fam'd  Nile  now  rolls 
His  stream  through  lonely  plains, 
And  sullen  laves  the  shores,  where  freedom  smil'd, 
"Which  love  and  which  the  muse  were  wont  to  grace. 

That  authors,  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  should  overlook  this 
difference,  is  not  surprising ;  this  circumstance  however  detracts 
but  little  from  the  value  of  any  species  of  verse.  The  more  fixed 
and  artificial  its  structure,  the  more  opposite,  no  doubt,  will  its 
character  be  to  that  of  prose  ;  but  whatever  is  gained  in  this  respect 
will  be  lost  in  freedom  and  variety.  , 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  fact,  that  rhyme  does  not  distinguish 
lines,  but  clauses.  The  effect  of  two  rhyming  sounds  is  not  per- 
ceived, till  we  have  read  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  the  second  of  them, 
which  is,  at  least,  not  till  the  end  of  a  couplet ;  or,  if  placed  at  a 
more  remote  interval,  not  till  three  or  more  lines  are  completed  ; 
from  which  it  evidently  follows,  that  single  lines,  both  in  blank  and 
rhyming  verse,  are  distinguished  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

§  7.  But,  whether  rhyme  be  adopted  as  a  time-beater  of  lines  or 
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of  clauses  is  not  so  much  the  question,  as  whether  it  is  in  general  a 
desirable  adjunct  of  poetry  :  a  question,  upon  which  there  subsists 
much  diversity  of  sentiment ;  some  being  very  partial  to  rhyme,  and 
others  (of  whom  I  confess  myself  one,)  being  equally  hostile  to  it.* 
Some  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  towards  a  more  gene- 
ral introduction  of  blank-verse ;  but,  partly  owing  to  the  force  of 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  partly  to  certain  defects  in  the  attempts 
themselves,  which  have  been  mostly  confined  to  stanza  verse,  they 
have  hitherto  failed  of  success.     These  defects  I  shall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  point  out,  in  hopes  of  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  our  lyric  measures.     They  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  to  consist, 
either  jointly  or  severally,  in  tiie  two  following  particulars.     First, 
in  the  want  of  distinction  between   the  lines,  and  sometimes  even 
between  the  stanzas  ;  occasioned  by  the  practice,  misapplied  in  this 
case  beyond  all  others,  of  "  drawing  out  the  sense  from  one  line 
into  another."     I  have  already  dropped  some  hints  on  this  subject, 
(Chap,  IV.  §  2.)  which  the  present  occasion  will  more  fully  eluci- 
date.    When   the   whole   rhythmical  series  is  commensurable  by  a 
single  line,  and   the  ear  thereby  apprised,  from  the  beginning,  of 
its  successive  recurrence,  some  latitude  with  respect  to  distinction 
may  be  allowed,  or  may  even  be  thought  necessary  to  qualify  the 
prevailing  uniformity;-!-  (See  Chap.   1.  §  14.)  but,  when  the  lines 
are  intentionally  different,  the  close  of  each  should,  for  the  opposite 
reasons,  be  rendered  more  definite.]:     The  second  defect,  which  I 
have  to  notice,  is  the  want  of  skill  and  contrivance  in  the  choice 
and  adjustment  of  the  measures.     All  the  branches  of  versification, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Doctor  Johnson,  have  regularity  for  their 

•  See  Note  XXXIX. 
t  See  Note  XL,  t  See  Note  XLI. 
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essence,  and  variety  for  their  ornament ;  (see  the  critical  remarks 
subjoined  to  his  hife  of  Dryden,)  but,  when  the  latter  prepon- 
derates, they  approach  so  much  nearer  to  prose.  Milton's  choruses 
are  faulty  in  both  the  particulars  now  stated,  and  are  therefore  less 
harmonious  than  his  dialogue. 

It  only  remains  to  bring  these  precepts  to  the  test  of  experiment ; 
and  here  it  fortunately  happens,  notwithstanding  the  blemishes  of 
what  has  appeared  in  this  way,  that  enough  can  be  produced  for 
the  purpose.     Let  the  reader  consider  and  judge. 

§  8.  Examples  of  blank  similinear  verse,  in  some  of  the  shorter 
species  of  lines.  The  first  is  from  a  poem  containing  nearly  four 
hundred  lines ;  but  the  two  next  are  the  only  others  I  could  find. 

Come  forth,  ye  nymphs,  come  forth, 
Forsake  your  watery  bowers, 
Forsake  your  mossy  caves, 
And  help  me  to  lament. 


Mourn,  mourn,  great  Philip's  fall, 
Mourn  v/e  his  woful  end, 
Whom  spiteful  Death  has  pluck'd 
Untimely  from  the  tree, 
"While  yet  his  years,  in  flower, 
Did  promise  worthy  fruit. 


Ah  !  that  thou  hads't  but  heard 
His  lovely  Stella  plain 
Her  grievous  loss,  or  seen 
Her  heavy  mourning  cheer. 
Her  hair  hung  loose  neglect 
About  her  shoulders  twain ; 
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And,  from  those  two  bright  stars, 
To  him  some  time  so  dear, 
Her  heart  sent  drops  of  pearl. 
Which  fell  in  foison  down 
'Twixt  lUy  and  the  rose. 

Spencer's  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis. 

The  following  lines,  exclusive  of  the  last  two,  are  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  similinear  verse.  Altogether  they  form  a  stanza  objec- 
tionable only  from  its  length. 

Stream,  ever  limpid,  fresh,  and  clear. 

Where  Laura's  charms  appear  renew'd  ! 

Ye  flowers,  that  touch  her  gentle  breast ! 

Ye  happy  trees,  on  which  she  leans  ! 

Y'^e  scenes,  embellish'd  with  her  steps  ! 

If  grief  shall  close  these  wretched  eyes. 

May  some  kind  hand,  when  I  am  dead. 

Cover  me  with  this  happy  earth, 

And  lightly  spread  it  round  my  tomb  ; 

'Twill  shed  delight  on  my  abode, 

'Twill  make  me  fearless  of  its  gloom. 

And  when  my  fair  majestic  nymph 

Shall  visit  this  delightful  spot ; 

When  she  shall  view  my  silent  dust, 

And  mark  the  change  her  love  has  wrought  j 

Then  will  she  waft  a  gentle  sigh, 

Then  will  she  drop  a  tender  tear. 

And,   like  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

Which  cannot  speak  its  soft  distress. 
So  will  the  heart  of  gentle  Laura  bleed. 
And,  in  sad  silence,  treasure  up  its  wo. 

From  Dobson's  Life  of  Petrarch. 

Fairest  goddess,  now  thy  brother 
Breaks  thy  urn  and  sends  the  tempest. 
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At  each  blow,  a  sound  tremendous 
Bursts  from  heaven,  and  unremitting 
Lightning  flashes,  thunder  rattles. 
But  thou,  nymph,  thy  clouds  collecting, 
Pour'd  their  waters  ;  and,  commixing 
Hail  and  snow,  in  storm  descendest. 
Of  the  world  the  great  Creator 
To  this  function  thee  appointed, 
Partner  of  his  power  and  glory. 

Hymn  to  the  Peruvian  Isis,  or  Juno ; 
from  Webb's  Obs.  on  Poetry  and  Music. 

§  9.  Examples  of  blank  stanzas. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men, 
Fall'n  into  wrath  divine, 
As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  t'  invite. 

Samson  Agonistes. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
Against  th'  uncircumcis'd,  our  enemies. 


Ibid. 


The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 


Ibid. 


Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  from  above  ; 
Secret  refreshings,  which  repair  his  strength. 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

Ibid. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve 
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While  Summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves ; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affi-ights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  hymn  thy  favorite  name. 

Colli  Ks. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short :  the  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mowers'  scythe 
Thy  greens,  thy  flowrets  all, 
-    Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell. 
For,  oh  !  not  all,  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone, 


"O 


Fair  Spring  !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth ;  and,  through  the  heart, 

Each  joy  and  new-born  hope, 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 

Barbauld. 

§  10.  The  odes,  from  which  the  last  two  extracts  are  taken,  are 
the  happiest  specimens,  which  we  possess,  of  blank  lyric  verse ; 
and  are  indeed  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  capabilities  of  our  lan- 
guage. But  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  appears  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  popularity  to  any  new  mode  of  writing ;  and  a 
more  voluminous  Collins  or  Barbauld  must  probably  arise,  before 
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that  "  ancient  liberty,"  which  has  been  recovered  for  the  epic 
muse,  shall  be  granted  to  her  sister  of  the  lyre.  These  two  odes 
however,  though,  upon  the  whole,  models  of  excellence,  are  not 
entirely  free  from  the  blemish  of  equivocal  distinction.  A  few  cri- 
tical remarks  upon  their  mechanism  may  be  useful  to  the  rhythmi- 
cal student. 

§  11.  In  CoUins's  ode,  the  suspension  at  the  end  of  the  third 
stanza,  succeeded  by  a  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  is  far 
from  being  well  contrived.  The  original  measure  is  inverted  ;  and, 
though  restored  in  the  fifth  stanza,  a  degree  of  confusion  is  pro- 
duced, which  has  a  very  unpleasant  effect.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
stanzas  might  be  equally  well  arranged  as  follows : 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 

Prevent  my  willing  feet, 
Be  mine  the  hut,  that,  from  the  mountain  side, 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown  and  dim-discover'd  spires, 

And  hears  their  simple  bell, 
A»id  marks  o'er  all  thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

But  the  measure  has  been  so  fully  established  in  the  precedino- 
stanzas,  and  the  accommodation  of  these  to  it  is  so  easy,  as  ren- 
ders this  a  matter  of  less  importance. 

§  12.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  ode  has  fewer  oversights  of  this  nature. 
A  suspended  sense  should  seldom  close  a  stanza,  and  requires 
no  small  address  to  make  it  pleasing.  Five  stanzas,  out  of  thir- 
teen, are  here  distinguished  in  this  manner;  which  is  rather  too 
great  a  proportion.  Those  concluding  the  second  stanza  and  the 
last  but  one  are   unexceptionable ;  because   no  other   line  being 
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generated,  they  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  but  there  are  others  to  be  no- 
ticed, which  have  a  tendency  to  derange  the  measure,  though  not 
all  in  an  equal  degree.  One  occurs  in  the  fourth  stanza,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  ninth,  succeeded  by  a  semicolon  in  the  next  line,  so  as 
to  generate  two  heroics,  thus : 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 
With  untir'd  feet; 


And,  with  chaste  kisses,  woos 
The  earth's  fair  bosom; 


of  which  the  latter,  because  formative  of  a  double-ending,  merits 
the  preference ;  agreeable  to  an  observation  before  made  on  the 
caesura.  See  Chap.  IV.  §  14.  The  suspension  in  the  sixth  stanza 
is  much  upon  a  par  with  that  in  the  fovirth  ;  the  disposition  of  the 
matter  in  both  cases  being  such  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  the 
measure  depend  too  much  upon  the  mode  of  recitation.  But,  let  us 
proceed  in  our  selections. 

§  13.  If  quantity  of  matter  could  alone  decide  the  fate  of  blank 
lyrics,  wo  have  had  for  this  purpose  fully  sufficient  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Southey,  whose  effusions  in  this  way  exceed  in  bulk  those  of 
all  his  predecessors.  The  exertions  of  this  gentleman  are  laudable, 
and  his  powers  of  a  high  order;  whence  it  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  they  have  been  so  ill  directed  as  to  injure  the  cause, 
which  they  were  designed  to  support.  The  lines  in  his  Thalaba 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  distinct;  but  the  measures  are 
too  irregular,  and  their  transitions  abrupt  and  capricious.  As 
extremes  are  said  to  meet,  such  a  restless  fluctuation  of  measure, 
always  aiming  at  novelty,  and  never  dwelling  long  enough  on  any 
one  species  to  produce  any  determinate  impression,  defeats  its  own 
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object,  and  becomes  monotonous  by  the  veiy  means  taken  to  avoid 
it.  It  must  however  be  allowed,  that,  in  some  of  his  smaller  pieces, 
there  is  nothing  to  censure ;  unless  sometimes  a  degree  of  flatness  in 
the  style  or  expression,  which  an  undiscerning  partisan  of  rhyme 
will  be  apt  to  attribute  to  the  absence  of  his  favourite  ornament. 
The  ode  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  taken,  is  certainly  a 
pleasing  composition. 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 
That  lingers  o'er  the  green- wood  shade, 
I  love  thee,  Winter,  well ! 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale ; 
Pleasant  th'  autumnal  winds,  that  shake 
The  many-colour'd  grove; 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 
When  nature  shrouds  her  in  the  ti'ance 
Of  deep  tranquillity. 

On  the  First  of  December,  1793. 

§  14.  The  following  examples  are  submitted  to  the  reader  as 
feeble  attempts  towards  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject. 

A  Simile. 

Behold  th'  extended  ocean. 
Whose  restless  mass  of  vifaters, 
In  multitudinous  billows, 
High  foaming  smites  the  summits 
Of  loftiest  rocks,  rebellows 
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Amid  their  winding  caverns, 
Or  drops  its  baffled  fury, 
In  faint  expiring  efforts, 
Along  the  unresisting  sands, 

That  skirt  the  circling  shore. 

So  fierce  invading  trials, 
Vicissitudes,  afflictions, 
A  numerous  host,  endeavour, 
With  vain  assault,  to  conquer 
The  stedfast  mind,  whose  bulwarks 
Are  fortitude  and  patience  : 
A  fortitude  unshaken. 
Which  stands  the  shock ;  a  patience. 
Which,  meekly  puissant,  o'ercomes 
And  calms  her  strongest  foes. 

A  Simile. 

Gratior  et  piilchro  veniens  in  corpora  virtus.     Virg. 

The  bee  in  curious  cells 
Her  mingled  sweetness  stores, 
And  lays  her  numerous  progeny ; 
.  In  cradle  of  gayest  blooms. 
The  infant  fruitage  sleeps. 
And  ripens  into  blushing  gold: 
So  in  a  lovely  form  should  dwell 
The  growing  virtues  of  a  lovelier  mind. 

Inscription  in  a  Summer-house. 

Hither  direct  your  steps 

Within  this  moss-clad  cot, 
(Retir'd  beneath  the  boughs  of  spreading  trees. 
Whose  interposing  shade 
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Defends  It  from  the  sun's  too  ardent  rays, 

Or  tempest's  threatening  force,  or  sudden  showers, 

That,  aided  by  the  blast,  for  entrance  strive,) 

Behold,  a  calm  retreat. 
To  Love  and  Friendship  dear, 
Nor  less  by  lonely  Meditation  sought. 

They  deem  its  quietude 
Congenial  to  their  sweetest  energies, 
And  largely  prize  the  pleasures  it  afTi^rds  : 
The  greatest  oft  from  simplest  causes  spring. 

But,  ah  !  th'  inviting  scene. 
When  by  its  Mistress  grac'd. 

At  once  exalted  and  forgotten  seems 

Sweet  maid  !  whose  gentleness. 
Whose  modest  sense,  whose  unaffected  worth, 
(Surpassmg  beauty,  though  to  beauty  join'd,) 
Engage  all  hearts  and  harmonize  her  own. 

ODE. 

Addressed  to  a  Sister. 

These  lines  to  her,  who  holds. 
Within  this  tender  breast, 
Far  more  than  nature  claims  ; 
More  than  a  sister's  largest  share 
Of  truest  friendship  and  of  fondest  love. 

Think  not  a  scanty  space 
Of  intervening  earth 
Can  part  united  minds : 
Though  I  the  body's  absence  prove, 
In  spirit  present,  I  am  still  with  thee. 

Would  I  were  all  thy  hand, 

With  partial  industry. 

And  flattering  colours,  draws ! 

Oh  !  would  I  were  for  thee ! — yet  list, 

If  aught  I  sing  deserving  of  thy  ear. 

R 
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Beware,  in  time  beware, 
Imaginations  wild. 
And  vain  opinion's  dreams  : 
Lo !  dark  delusion  lurlis  behind. 
And  crowds  of  monstrous  errors  swell  hei-  train. 

All  things  are  vanity. 
All  things  idolatry, 
Sought  for  themselves  alone : 
Nor  beauty,  nor  accomplishments. 
Nor  genius,  science,  art,  can  make  thee  blest. 

Learn  then  humility. 
Learn  to  deny  thyself. 
Learn  to  take  up  thy  cross ; 
And,  following  in  a  Saviour's  steps, 
You'll  find  the  path  of  wisdom  and  of  peace. 

§  15.  It  is  possible,  by  a  regular  process,  to  discover  a  multi- 
plicity of  agreeable  stanzas :  that  is  to  say,  as  follows  : 

1.  By  permutations  of  all  the  different  lines  already  exemplified, 
two  and  two,  three  and  three,  &c. 

2.  Bv  repeating  one  or  more  of  the  lines  forming  stanzas  of  the 
foregoing  description. 

3.  By  various  combinations  of  two  or  more  stanzas  belonging  to 
either  or  both  of  the  foregoing  descriptions. 

The  beauties  or  defects  of  these  stanzas  will,  in  their  various 
degrees,  depend  on  the  properties  of  their  constituent  lines ;  and 
on  the  effects,  which  according  to  their  mode  of  arrangement, 
they  will  have  on  one  another.  Thus,  some  lines  are  more  and 
others  less  agreeable  to  the  structure  of  our  language :  some  lines 
have  a  smooth,  and  others  a  rough  or  broken  transition  from  one 
to  another :  some  lines  have  too  much  and  others  too  little  simi- 
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larity:   some  lines,  from  their  flowing  nature,  are  best  adapted  to. 
the  preceding  parts  of  a  stanza ;  others,  from  their  decision,  to  its 
close ;  and  others,  from  their  middle  nature,  alike  to  either.     This-* 
subject  however,  on  account   of  its  intricacy,  I  shall  pursue  no, 
farther  than  to  observe  in  general,   that  a  stanza  should  have  a  sim-. 
pie  and  uniform  effect,  lines  of  one  kind  and  character  being  made.^ 
to  predominate,  and  others  being  introduced  only  for  variety  ;  that  its 
close,  in  particular,  should  consist  of  such  lines  only  as  are  most  agree-    ' 
able,  and  should  give  to  the  whole  a  graceful  and  finished  termina-  - 
tion.     Minuter  observations  would  perhaps   be  useless,  as  their  ex- 
tent and  application  must,  for  the  most  part,  depend  upon  a  writer's 
own  taste  respecting  the  several  cases  of  rhythm,  language,  and 
sentiments,  that  may  come  before  him. 

§  16.  Stanzas  are  employed  in  three  ways.  First,  where  they 
are  all  similar ;  secondly,  where  they  are  all  different  ;  and 
thirdly,  where  both  similar  and  different  are  brought  together, 
and  arranged  according  to  a  certain  plan.  Of  this  last  de- 
scription, there  is  one  long-established  form,  called  Pindaric, 
from  being  that  mostly  used  by  Pindar,  which  merits  parti- 
cular notice.  The  whole  number  of  stanzas  is  contrived  to  be  a 
multiple  of  three,  or  to  constitute  a  series  of  ternaries ;  of  wliich 
every  first  two,  called  strophe  and  antistrophe,  are  conformable  to 
one  model,  and  every  third,  called  epode,  to  another.  Doctor 
Aikin,  in  speaking  of  Gray's  Pindaric  odes,  considers  the  return 
as  too  distant  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  declares  himself 
unable,  in  reading,  to  take  in  more  than  the  melody  of  the  current 
stanza.  Letters  to  a  young  Lady,  on  a  Course  of  English  Poetry. 
This  objection  applies  to  most  compositions  of  this  kind :  it  may 
however  be  obviated  by  contrasting  the  different  stanzas  both  in 
structure  and  length  ;  and  by  taking   care,  that  all  three  together 
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shall  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  ear  to  judge  of  their  combined 
effect.  Though  the  following  ode,  consisting  of  a  single  ternary, 
does  not  come  up  in  all  points  to  this  description,  it  may  give  some 
idea  of  my  meaning. 

I.  1. 

A  mighty  wind  o'ei-flows  the  hills, 

And  pours  its  current  down  the  vale 

How  yonder  massy  forest  stoops 

Beneath  its  fury  ! 
And,  lo  !  on  the  indignant  main, 
\Miat  agitation  of  its  \'.aves  ; 
Or  tossing  high  their  foamy  heads, 
Or  dashing  'gainst  the  shore ! 

I.  2. 

But,  upward  turn'd,  th'  admiring  eye 
Far  other  prospect  meditates : 
The  moon,  fair  governess  of  night, 

"  Walking  in  brightness;" 
And,  scatter'd  o'er  the  vast  expanse, 

Th'  innumerous  multitude  of  stars 

With  what  calm  aspect  they  appear 
To  view  the  storm  below. 

I.  3. 

While  musing  o'er  both  scenes, 
While  thus  both  scenes  contrasting, 
My  fervent  spirit  ejaculates,  "  Oh  !  when. 
From  the  serener  heights  of  mental  peace, 
Shall  I  look  down  on  life's  tumultuous  cares 
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§  1 7.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  capacity  of  our  Ian- 
guage  for  a  more  general  admission  of  blank  verse,  and  hope  my 
suggestions  will  not  be  lost  upon  writers  more  capable  of  proving 
their  value.  I  am  indeed  convinced,  if  rhyme  had  never  found  its 
way  into  our  language,  that  our  versification  would,  long  before 
the  present  period,  have  attained  a  mucli  more  extensive  range  of 
excellence ;  and  that  its  rejection  might  even  yet  make  room  for 
great  and  unexpected  improvements.  Lord  Kaims  confidently  antici- 
pates this  era  in  our  poetry.  "  Sportive  love,  mirth,  gaiety,  humour, 
and  ridicule,  are,"  says  he,  "  the  province  of  rhyme.  The  boun- 
daries assigned  it  by  nature  were  extended  in  barbarous  and  illiter- 
ate ages ;  and,  in  its  usurpations,  it  has  long  been  protected  by 
custom:  but  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improves 
daily,  and  makes  a  progress  towards  perfection,  slow  indeed  but 
uniform ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain, 
will  in  time  be  forced  to  abandon  its  unjust  conquests,  and  to 
confine  itself  within  its  natural  limits,"  Elements  of  Criticism. 
Chap.  XVIII.  Sect.  4.  But,  if  rhyme,  after  all,  cannot  be  forced 
to  "  yield  the  prize,"  it  may  be  satisfied  to  "  divide  the  crown ;" 
it  being,  as  I  conceive,  an  object  of  some  importance  in  literature 
to  have  our  field  of  choice,  as  to  the  different  modes  of  writing 
enlarged,  and  consequently  our  difficulties  lessened. 
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CHAP.  Vl. 


Of  other  Languages,  especially  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

§  1.  So  much  of  what  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
upon  the  Enghsh  language,  is  common  to  all  others,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  the  present,  to  point  out  the  most  remarkable  cases, 
both  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  which  appear  on  comparing 
them  together. 

§  2^.  In  this  comparison  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will 
demand  our  principal  attention  ;  because,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
•structure,  they  differ  much  more  in  their  rhythmical  properties 
from  those  of  modern  times  than  any  of  the  latter  do  from  each 
other.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that  the  information  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  ancients  on  this  subject  is  so  defective,  and  at- 
tended with  so  much  uncertainty,  as  to  render  the  notation  of  the 
antient  measures  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Their  incon- 
sistency  indeed,  in  tliis  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  They  ac- 
knowledged pulsation  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  rhythm  •/' 
and  yet,  instead  of  telling  us  what  particular  syllables  were  pul- 
sated in  every  word,  or  in  a  series  of  words,  in  what  instances  pul- 
sation was  fixed  and  in  what  it  was  variable,  they  have  left  us  little 
more  than  a  rude  classification  of  feet.-f-  They  also  acknowledged 
three  quantities,  which  they  called  long,  short,  and  irrational ;;{;  and 
yet,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  their  proportions,   they 

*  See  Note  XLII.  t  See  Note  XLIII. 

i  See  Note  XLIV. 
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contented  themselves  with  the  long  and  short,  and  with  counting 
the  former  as  equal  to  two  only  of  the  latter.*  They  have  heaped 
up  a  multiplicity  of  rules  on  the  quantities  of  syllables,  and  as- 
signed distinct  names  to  many  feet  and  species  of  verse ;  but,  as  all 
this  is  done  in  so  imperfect  a  manner  as  gives  us  no  certain  clue 
to  the  pulsated  syllables,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  verse,  or,  in  the  language  of  musicians,  to  know  to 
what  kind  of  time,  whether  duple  or  triple,  it  belongs.  Thus, 
what  is  of  primary  importance  is  almost  passed  over  without  notice, 
and  the  most  minute  attention  is  wasted  on  subordinate  matters. 
Had  they  done  the  reverse,  they  would  have  executed .  a  more  easy 
as  well  as  a  more  valuable  task.  They  could  not  have  found  any 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  seat  of  thesis,  or  tirae-beating  pulsa- 
tion ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  their  perceptions  of 
quantity  were  confused  and  imperfect,  and  that  much  of  what  they 
have  transmitted  to  us,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  is  erroneous. 
§  3.  But,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  proof,  let  us  examine  the 
system  of  feet  exhibited  in  works  on  ancient  Prosody. 

Table  of  Feet. 

1 .  Twelve  Simple  Feet. 

Four  Feet  of  Two  Syllables. 


1.  TA  S 

2.  \A  P 

3.  JATr, 

4.  \  An  I; 


Spondee, 

two  long  syllables : 

Musam. 

Pyrrhic, 

fwo  short : 

Bonus. 

Trochee  or  Choree, 

one  long,  one  short : 

Magnus. 

1  Iambus, 

one  short,  one  long  : 
*  See  Note  XLV. 

Legunt. 
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Eight  Feet  of  Three  Syllables. 


5.C  A  Molossus, 
6.  \  A  Tribrach, 

three  long : 
three  short : 

Dixerunt. 
Homine. 

7.  f  A  Dactyl, 

one  long,  two  short : 

CarminS. 

8.  \An  Anapest, 

9.  r  A  Bacchic, 

10.  \An  Antibacchic, 

two  short,  one  long : 
one  short,  two  long : 
two  long,  one  short : 

Legerent, 
LSgebant. 
Audire. 

1 1 .  /"  A  Cretic,   or  Amphima- 

<      cer. 

one  short  between  two  long : 

Castitas. 

12.  (.An  Amphibrach, 

one  long  between  two 

short : 

RSmotus. 

2.  Seventeen  Compound  Feet. 
Four  of  the  same  Foot  doubled. 


13.  r  A  Dispondee, 
1*.  \A  Proceleusmatic, 
Dichoree, 
)iianibus. 


15.  ?A  Die 
I6.\  ADil 


17.  f  A 
IS.^A 

19.  r  A  Choriambus, 

20.  (.  An  Antispast, 


great  Ionic, 
small  Ionic, 


two  Spondees : 
two  Pyrrliics : 
two  Chorees : 
two  Iambuses : 

Four  of  contrary  Feet. 

a  Spondee  and  Pyrrhic : 
a  Pyrrhic  and  Spondee : 
a  Choree  and  Iambus : 
an  Iambus  and  Choree : 


"Incrementiim. 
Hominibus. 
Comprobavit. 
"Amaenitas. 


Celsissimiis. 
Diomedes. 
Hsstorias. 
RSmovere. 


Four  Feet,  in  which  long  Times  exceed. 


21.  r  First  Epitrit, 

22.  \  Second  Epitrit, 

23.  r  Third  Epitrit, 
24'.  \  Fourth  Epitrit, 


an  Iambus  and  Spondee : 
a  Choree  and  Spondee : 
a  Spondee  and  Iambus  : 
a  Spondee  and  Choree  : 


Voliiptatis. 
Concitarl. 
CommunTcas. 
"Expectiire. 
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Four  Feet,  in  which  short  Times  exceed. 

25.  r  First  Paeon,  or  Paean,  a  Choree  and  Pyrrhic :  Praecipere. 

26.  f  Second  Paeon,  an  Iambus  and  Pyrrhic :  Resolverit. 

27.  f  Third  Paeon,  a  Pyrrhic  and  Choree :  'Alienus. 

28.  \  Fourth  Paeon,  a  Pyrrhic  and  Iambus :  Temeritas. 

Another  Compound  Foot,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 

29.  Dochimus,  or  Dochmius,     an  Iambus  and  Cretic :  "Aberraverunt. 

§  4.  This  scheme  is  exposed  to  tlie  following  weighty  objections. 

1.  It  relates  to  quantity  only  ;  which  it  exhibits  very  imperfectly, 
by  supplying  but  two  characters  for  denoting  all  its  numerous  rela- 
tions.    See  Chap.  III.  §  15. 

2.  The  scansion  of  lines,  by  these  feet,  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
scientific ;  as  appears  by  the  circumstance  of  scanning  the  same 
lines  by  different  feet.  Indeed,  there  is  no  succession  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  which  may  not,  according  to  this  system,  be  divided 
as  many  different  ways  as  we  can  find  feet  in  the  table  capable  of 
an  accommodation  to  it.     Let  us  take  the  Sapphic  as  an  example. 

"Integer  vltse"  scelerlsque  purus. 

This  line,  we  are  told,  consists  of  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  a  dactyl, 
and  a  ditrochee;  but  it  might  be  just  as  well  said  to  consist  of  a 
trochee,  a  molossus,  an  anapest,  and  an  amphibrach ;— or  of  a 
cretic,  a  spondee,  a  pyrrhic,  and  a  ditrochee ; — or  of  a  cretic,  an 
antibacchic,  an  amphibrach,  and  a  trochee  ; — &c.  &c. 

This  inconvenience  has  been  felt ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy  it, 
little  perpendiculars,  borrowed  from  the  notation  of  music,  have 
been  used  by  modern  writers  to  distinguish  the  supposed  feel.  But 
this  can  scarcely  be  called  an  improvement ;  for,  not  being  used, 
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as  they  ought,  to  show  the  seat  of  pulsation,  the  scansion  remains 
just  as  arbitrary  as  before.  It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  is, 
when  the  measure  consists  of- trochees  or  dactyls,  that  these  perpen- 
diculars coincide  with  the  pulsations ;  but,  in  most  other  instances, 
they  appear  in  the  wrong  places. 

"  The  distinctions,"  says  Mr.  Steele,  "  by  various  feet,  compared 
with  our  musical  rhythmus,  seem,  many  of  them,  only  serving  to 
puzzle,  without  any  real  difference  as  to  measure.  Our  rules, 
which  reduce  all  the  possible  species  to  two  genera,  are  obviously 
more  excellent,  because  more  simple."     Pros.  Rat.  p.  78. 

3.  The  ancient  system  makes  no  provision  for  rests,  or  measured 
portions  of  silence ;  which  are  sometimes  necessary  to  supply  the 
want  of  syllables,  and  so  to  equalize  some  feet  with  others.  *  The 
scansion  of  the  Pentameter,  of  which  there  are  two  modes,  furnishes 
an  example  of  this  deficiency.  According  to  the  first,  which  has 
the  authority  of  Aristides,  it  consists  of  a  spondee  or  dactyl  in  the 
first  two  places  at  pleasure,  a  caesura,  two  dactyls,  and  another 
caesura. 

Heu !  nimis  |  ex  ve-  |  ro  |  nunc  tibl  |  nomea  £  -  |  rit.  -jr 

The  second,  which  is  that  of  Quinctilian,  consists  of  a  spondee  or 
dactyl  in  like  manner,  a  spondee,  and  two  anapests. 

Heu !  nimis  |  ex  ve-  |  ro  nunc  |  ttbi  no-  (  men  erit.  | 

Of  these  two  modes,  the  former  is  preferable,  because  it  shows 
the  pulsations :  but  there  is  no  mark  in  either  significant  of  the  rest 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  which,  admitting  for  the 

*  See  Note  XLVI.  f  See  Note  XL VII. 
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present  the  correctness  of  the  syllabic  quantities,   would  be  ex- 
pressed in  musical  notes  thus. 

Heu  !  nimis    ex  ve  -  ro      nunc  ti  -  bi     nomen  e  -  rit. 

In  reading  this  line,  the  want  of  a  rest  in  the  middle  is  immedi- 
ately perceived ;  and  the  impropriety  of  introducing  it  within  the 
body  of  a  word  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  rules  requiring  a 
caesura,  and  forbidding  an  elision  or  ecthlipsis  in  the  third  foot. 

Haec  quoque     nostr®     sen    -    ten»ti-a    mentis  e  -  rat. 

;JJI  J    J  I  J-lJi-  jN  J  jV  i  J-l 

Cessa  -  rent,  tris  -  ti  -  que  imbre  ma  -  de-re  ge  -  nae. 
Pe-li  -  des  la-ce  -  ra  -  -  turn  Hec-to-ra    traxit  e  -  quis. 

The  notation,  thus  corrected,  shows  the  line  to  consist  of  six 
feet ;  and  consequently,  that  the  term  Pentameter  is  a  misnomer. 

§  5.  Such  being  the  state  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  the 
proposed  comparison  cannot  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  complete 
satisfaction.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  make  the  best  use  I  am 
able  of  the  imperfect  light  afforded  us. 

I.  Cases  of  Rhythmical  Agreement  between  the  Ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  English. 

§  6.  All  the  regular  feet,  exemplified  in  the  third  chapter,  cor- 
respond to  those  under  the  same  denominations  in  the  ancient  lan- 
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guages ;  which  correspondence  is  to  be  understood  as  extendino-  to 
the  very  lowest  species  denominated  even  and  uneven.  Thus,  not- 
witlistanding  what  we  have  been  hitherto  told  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  most  probable,  that  the  following  feet,  in  English  and 
Latin,  are  in  all  respects  coincident. 


'J  J  J I 

f  An-nu-al. 
(_  An-nu-us. 


Uneven. 

-        > 

Or-bit. 

Or-bi». 

3  N 

4  J-  «     « 

Mu-tual. 

Mu-tu-us. 

Dactyls 


As  to  irregular  feet,  I  cannot  pronounce  with  equal  confidence.  I 
am  however  inclined  to  think,  that  what  1  have  called  dilated  feet 
include  the  pyrrhic,  tribrach,  and  proceleiismatic  ;  that  our  com- 
pressed feet  of  two  syllables  may  be  often  identified  with  the  spo7i- 
dee ;  and  the  rest  of  this  class  with  otiier  feet,  some  of  which  are 
improperly  confounded  with  iambuses,  amphibrachs,  and  anapests. 
But,  as  I  have  doubts  upon  this  head,  I  shall  enlarge  no  farther  than 
to  make  the  two  following  remarks. 

1.  A  remiss  syllable,  as  in  Englisli,  often  occupies  the  place  of  a 
pulsated  one  ;  thus  apparently  producing  the  pyrrhic  and  other  di- 
lated feet. 

Emicat  |  Eurya-  |  lus,  et  [  munere  |  victor  a-  |  mici.  | 
Un  I  number'd  \  branches  |  waving  |  in  the  |  blast. 
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Doctor  Carey  observes,  that  "  pause  and  emphasis,"  in  this  case, 
"  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  the  final  consonant 
werie  doubled,  or  the  final  vowel  pronounced  with  double  length.'' 
Latin  Pros,  made  Easy.  p.  102.  The  effect  is  similar^  but  perhaps 
not  exactly  the  same,  the  duration  of  the  foot  being  probably  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  regular  foot  in  the  same  place.  It  would,  in  read, 
ing  the  English  line,  be  reckoned  very  bad  delivery  to  lay  as  much 
stress  on  the  syllable  in  as  on  an  adequately  pulsated  syllable ;  and 
it  is"  not  easy  to  conceive  a  reason,  which  could  render  it  good  in 
any  language. 

2.  A  pulsated  syllable,  as  in  English,  often  occupies  the  place  of 
a  remiss  one ;  thus  apparently  producing  the  spondee  and  other  com- 
pressed feet. 

Tra-  I  huntque  |  sic-cas  \  machi-  |  nse  ca-  |  rinas. 
And  1  all  tlieir  \  leaves  fast  J  fluttering  |  all  at  |  once. 

This  is,  to  my  view,  the  true  nature  of  the  ancient  spondee.  It  has, 
I  apprehend,  been  fully  shown,  that  pulsation  was  the  governing 
principle  of  rhythm  with  the  ancients  as  well  as  with  us  ;  and  that 
this  principle  had  an  equalizing  influence  on  all  descriptions  of 
feet :  that  is,  if  regular,  they  were  really  equal ;  or,  if  irregular, 
they  were  made,  as  with  us,  to  approximate  to  an  equality 
by  an  accommodated  recitation.  Let  us  take,  for  an  exam- 
ple, the  Sapphic  or  any  other  line,  which  allowed  the  inter- 
mixture of  dactyls,  spondees,  and  trochees.  If  the  dactyl  and 
spondee  are  assumed  as  equal,  then  the  trochee  must  have  been  de- 
fective, or  have  occupied  a  space  too  roomy  for  it ;  but,  if  the  dac- 
tyl and  trochee  are  assumed  as  equal,  then  the  spondee  must  have 
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exceeded,  or  have  occupied  a  space  too  narrow  for  it.  Which 
then,  of  these  two  assumptions,  is  agreeable  to  fact  ?  The  Proso- 
dies tell  us  the  former.  Every  principle  however  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  latter ;  and  I  accordingly  conclude,  that  dactyls  and 
trochee^  are  equal,  and  that  the  spondee  is  an  irregular  foot.  Owing 
however  to  our  more  limited  use  of  the  rule  of  position,  the  occur- 
rence of  this  foot  is  less  frequent  with  us  than  with  tlie  ancients ; 
and,  with  respect  to  its  formation,  this  difference  is  further  observa- 
ble, that  the  latter  syllable  of  our  spondee  is  always  a  monosylla- 
ble, but  of  theirs  any  syllable  whatever.  The  usual  way  of  getting 
over  this,  and,  I  may  add,  every  other  difficulty,  is  by  saying  that 
the  versification  of  the  ancients  is  regulated  by  quantity,  but  ours 
by  accent :  meaning,  by  the  term  accent,  what  is  more  properly 
called  thesis,  or  pulsation.  But,  as  both  these  properties  are  found 
to  be  common  to  all  languages,  the  assertion  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  certain  arrangements  of  quantity  are  more  rigidly 
observed  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  which,  wliether  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  excellence  or  not,  appears  to  be  the  fact.  As  this 
circumstance,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  cases  of  rhythmical 
diversity,  I  shall  defer  my  observations  on  it  to  its  proper  place  un- 
der that  head.     See  §  12. 

§  7.  Imperfect  feet  do  not  so  frequently  occur  in  the  verses  of 
the  ancients  as  in  ours,  and  are  restricted  to  more  fixed  situations. 

The  line  called  Pentameter  contains,  as  already  shown,  two  of 
these  feet ;  and  some  others  might  be  added,  which  I  purposely 
omit  in  this  place,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  them  in  future 

examples. 

§  8.  Proceeding  from  feet  to  lines,  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable parallels ;  but,  as  the  correspondence  of  lines,  either  in 
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the  same  or  different  languages,  is  independent  of  syllabic  quantity, 
it  will  suffice  to  distinguish  their  feet. 


4  Quid        il-lud        est? 
1  What    place  is     here  ? 

3 
4  Quo    1  non  a-      -li    -    us. 

1  Be-    1  side  a     foun-tain. 

JDe- 

-fle  -  -te  vi- 

rum.  »i 

5  Re- 

mem-ber  the 

poor,  fci 

J  Po  -  tu-  j    -  it    ci  -  -  ti  -  I    -  us. 

I  See  the  1  snakes,  that  they   I  rear. 


4  Cla-mor    et 
4  Clam-our  and 


1  -  ra.  f- 
an-ger.  ^ 


4  Mu- 
fln 


sae  Jo  -    I  vis  gna- 
pla-ces  I    far  or 


tae. 
near. 


-  u     \ty  • 

'  u        Sc 

fain  would 

fain  would 

.  nv    A    - 

KocS  -  [Aov 

praise  th'  A- 

sing  of 


»  -  Sttv. 
tri  -  des, 
Cad-mus." 


From  Webb's  Obs.  on  Poetry  and  Music. 

These  last  lines  are  called  Anacreontic,  and  were  mostly  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  subjects  of  a  light  and  festive  cast.  See  the  ob- 
servations in  Chap.  IV.  §  9.  The  Anacreontic  is  said  to  admit  a 
spondee,  an  anapest,  or  a  tribrach,  in  the  first  place,  which,  in 
musical  notes,  appear  as  follow : 
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J 


J^ 


;  r- 1  J.  j^  I  J.  i"  I  J-  r- 

Quo  -  nam  cru  -  en  -  ta      Mse-nas— 


iji\i  :■  I  J.  i^ur; 

Ra-pi  -  tur  quod      im-po  -  ten-ti. 

in  nij. i^  ij-  r- 

"O-cr-oa-  -  «   ftf  -  ou  -  erii'       v  -  Pkon. 

and  will,  by  the  way,  serve  to  show,  that  the  supposed  tribrach  is, 
in  this  case,  only  part  of  a  tetrasyllabic  foot.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  concluding  dactyl  of  the  following  line,  and  in 
various  similar  instances. 

I  j^  1  J. ;  1  J.  r- 1  J. :  J I  XT  i" 

Vi  -  des  ut      al  -  ta      stet  ni  -  ve      can-di-  dum 


;  I  J.  J- 

So  -  rac  -  te,  &e. 


But  let  us  proceed  with  our  comparison. 


4  Ar  -  bor  -  i  -   I  bus-que  co- 
l  Si  -  lence  and   |    sol-i-tude 


mae.  *-i  f 


'^^   r 


I  XJt  I   pris-ca   I  gens  mor-  1  -ta  -  li  -   j    -  «»«. 
I  To  I  hear  the  1  lark  be  -    I  -gin  his   i  flight. 
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JCla 


;  Sweet 

4 


bird,  that 


-  ffan  -  te 


shunn'st  the 


o      tn  - 
noise  of 


3 
um-pho. 
3 

fol  -  ly. 


4  Tru  -  di 


I  Whilst  the 


tur         di     - 
plough  -  man, 


es     di 


e. 


near 


ar  at       hand.      «^ 


4  Plia  -  re  I  trae-que  gra-  I  -ves     da  -  te 
I  May  I     I  gov-ern    my  I  pas-sions  with 


ste-va   fe-  I  -  ro. 
ab-so-lute  1  sway. 


t  Mu  -  ne  -  ra 
^  Hun-gry  and 


lae  -  ti  -  ti  - 
bare-foot  I 


am  -  que  de- 
wan-der  for- 


-     1.  W,     p. 

lorn,  'n  *^ 


4  Mu-  I  sae  so  -    j  -ro  -  res  I  Pal-la- 
I  And  I  o'er  the  1  dark  her  I   sil-ver 


-dis  lu  -  I  -gent, 
man-tie    I  threw. 


4  No  -     I  vae-que 
2  While  I   thus  I 


per  -  gunt  I  in  -  ter-  I   -  i  -  re   I  lu  -  nse. 
call'dj  and  I  stray'd  I  I  knew  not  I  whith-er. 


iBe    - 

I  Though 


a  -  tus   1      il  -  le,      I  qui,  pro  j  -cul  ne-  I  go  -  ti  -   j  is. 
rest-less  I  still  them-  I  selves,  a  I  lul-ling  I  mur-mur  I  made. 


§  9.  The  resemblance  may  be  traced  even  farther,  by  consider- 
ing the  more  dissimilar  lines  of  ancient  verse  as  mixed  varieties  of 
onrs. 

Thus,  the  following  are  varieties  of  our  double-ending-  trochaic 
triped. 
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4  Ly-di-a, 

die  per 
3 

om  -  nes. 

*  Gra-to 

4  Tan-dem 
1  No-thing 

Pyr-rha  sub 
3 
re-  gi-a 
ill  come 

an     -    tro. 

3 
no-bi-lis. 
near  thee. 

The  following  of  our  double-ending  trochaic  tetraped. 


4  Sic  tris  - 

3 
I  Pur-pu-re 

J  Shun,  O 


3 
-tis     af  -      fa-tus  a   i   -  mi-cos. 

3 .  i 

-o  va-n  -      -us  co  -   I  -  lo  -  re. 
youth,  the 


Sy-ren   j    Pleas-ure. 


And  the  following  of  our  double-ending  trochaic  pentaped. 


I  In  -  te  - 

ger     vi- 

tas  sce-Ie- 

ris-que 

pu-rus. 

i  Ni   te 

plus  o-cu 

-lis  me- 

is  a- 

ma-rem. 

4  All,  that 

walk  on 

foot  or 

ride  in 

char-iots. 

§  10.  The  stanzas  commonly  used  among  the  ancients  are  few  in 
number,  and  altogether  different  from  ours  ;  unless  we  are  allowed 
to  consider  certain  portions  of  rhythm,  always  written  by  them  in 
single  lines,  as  more  naturally  divisible  into  two.  In  this  case,  we 
have  to  notice  the  following : 

f  Re-    I    mit  -  te   |  pal  -  li  -   |    um   mi  -    |  hi 

3 
me  -  I  um,  quod  |  in  -  vo  -  j  las-ti. 

I  He     I    says  he    |  is  three-  |  -score  and  |  ten, 


But    I    oth-ers   J  say  he's  |  eight-y. 
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/  I  Var  no  -   |   vutn,  ver   |  jam  ca  -  |  -  no-rutn,  | 

ve   -  re    |   nu  -  bent   |  a  -  -  li  -  -  |  -  tes.    f»    I 

I  Shun,  O   I  youth,  the   |  Sy  -  ran  |  Plea-sure,  | 

False  -  ly  |  does  she   |    sing  of   |  joy.     •^     ( 

*  Be   -  I  a   -    tus  I  il   -   le,  |  qui, 
pro  I  -  cul  ne  -  I  go  -  ti  -  |  is, 
Ut  I  pris  -  ca  |  gens  mor  -  |  ta-  li !|-um, 
Pa  -   I    ter  -  na   |   ru  -  ra   |  bo- 
bus     I    ex  -  er  -  I    cet  su-   |   is, 
Ex  -   I    emp-tus    |    om-ni    |  foe-no-  (  re. 


I  Hap  -  py,    thrice 

Re  -    I  mote   from 

Who,  I      like    the 

3 

With  his      own 

His     I       ru  -  ral 

Ex  -  I  empt  from 


hap  -  py,  I  he, 

pub  -  lie  I  cares, 

pris  -  tine  [  race  of  |  men,     »i    | 

oxen  I  tills 

her  -  i  -  |  tage, 

bi  -    ting  I  u  -  su  •  I    ry.     p    [ 


§11.  There  are  indeed  some  others  also,  which,  from  the  regu- 
lar diversity   and   distinctness   of  their   parts,  are  more  properly 


t2 
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stanzas  than  lines ;  and  which,  though  unlike  any  of  our  stanzas, 
afford  parallels  to  more  of  our  lines.  Of  this  description  are  the 
following. 

3  3  3 

5  Sol-vi-tur  I  a-cris  hy-  |  ems  gra-  |  ta  vi-ce  ] 

ve   -  ris    |    et   fa  -    |    vo  -  ni.    | 

3 
5  Mae-ce  |  nas,  a-ta-  |  vis  f-  | 

3  3 

e-di-te-l  re-gi-bus.  j 

3 
J  Tu  ne  1  que-si-e-  |  ris,  r*   I 

3 
sci»re  ne-  |  fas,  f     | 

3  3 

quem  mi-hi,   |    quern   ti-bi.    | 

One  of  the  lines  thus  produced  is  exactly  our  double-ending*  tro- 
chaic triped. 

4  Ve  -  ris    I     et  fa  -    I    vo  -  ni.     I 
I  Noth-ing  1  ill  come    I  near  thee.   I 

and  two  of  the  remaining  ones  are  varieties  of  our  single-ending 
line  of  the  same  species.  Even  the  hexameter  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mixed  trochaic  hexaped,  formed  of  two  tripeds,  as 
follows : 
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i  Ty-ti-re 
I  On  a 


tu  pa-tu- 
moun-tain 


lae      re-cu  - 
rude,       be- 


bans  sub 
neath  a 


teg-mi-ne 
hoar  -  y 


fa-ffi, 

o 

wil-low. 


II.  Cases  of  Rhythmical  Diversity  between  the  Ancient 
Languages  and  the  EngHsh . 

§  12.  Tlie  cases  of  rhythmical  diversity  between  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  ours  appear  to  be  reducible  to  the  three  following 
heads : 

1.  Rhythmical  pulsation  was  much  more  arbitrary  with  the  an- 
cients than  with  us ;  it  being  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  a  syllable  was  used  in  a  pulsated  or  remiss  situation  :  as  in 
the  ensuing  lines  of  Virgil : 

3  3  3 

4  La-o-me-  |  don-te-  |  ae  lu-i-  |  mus  per-  |  ju-ri-a  |  TJo-jae.  [ 

Geor.  I.  502. 

3  3  3 

I  Ar-ma  vi-  |  rum-que  ca-  |  no,  Tro-  \ja:  qui  j  pri-mus  ab  |  o-ris.  ( 

En.  I.  1, 

3  3 

I  Lit-to-ra :  \  mul-tum  il-  (  le  et  ter-  |  ris  jac-  |  ta-tus  et  |  al-to.  | 

En.  I.  3. 


J  Jac-ta-  I  Ills  fa-  |  tis !  quae  |  bel-  la  ex-  |  haus-ta  ca-  |  ne-bat !  | 

2En.  IV.  14. 

where  we  find  him  using  either  Tro"jce  or  Trojce^,  jacta''tus  or 
Ja"ctatus". 
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l^his  was  formerly  the  case  in  our  language,  as, 

i  jM  J.   r- 1  J.  JM   J.   i-  I  J    J  I  J. 

A  -  las"!    too"     dea"r  a  -  bough"t  she      her'  beau  -  tc^'. 

Chaucer. 


511  J. i-i  J  J I  J.  J^i  J.  r- 1  J. 

Her     beaii'-ty     was'  her     death",  1     da"re  well''     saye"n. 

Ibid. 

In  modern  English,  however,  the  seat  of  pulsation  is  so  fixed, 
that  even  the  few  Miltonic  licences  of  trium"ph,  for  tri"umph  and 
surfci'ce  for  sur'face  are  now  disused. 

A  system  of  pulsation,  which  admits  of  so  much  latitude  as  that 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  must  greatly  diminish  the  labour  of  versifi- 
cation ;  but  this  perhaps  is  a  dearly  bought  advantage.  By  weak- 
enino-  the  association  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  its 
effect  is  injurious  to  expression ;  and,  when  the  pulsation  is  removed, 
as  often  happens,  from  the  radical  part  of  a  word  to  a  mere  gram- 
matical inflection,  it  even  violates  our  sense  of  propriety.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  language  ; 
for  that  usage  must  be  bad,  of  which  the  best  can  be  said  is,  that 
it  blunts  our  perception  of  defects. 

2.  Remiss  syllables  were  reckoned  long  by  the  ancients,  as  if  ac- 
cording to  Rule  4  ;  when,  according  to  Rule  6,  they  ought  to  be 
either  of  a  mean  quantity  or  short.  (See  Chap.  III.  §  13.)  Thus, 
in  the  following  line, 

;  ^  I  J.  ^  I  J.  .ri  J. 

In     pla"-ces    fa  "r  or    iiea"r. 
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every  one  of  the  odd  syllables  would,  by  the  rules  of  ancient  pro- 
sody, be  long  ;  though,  with  us,  they  are  every  one  short. 

This  circumstance  is  so  contrary  to  the  natural  flow  of  rhytlimi- 
cal  utterance,  and  consequently  so  unaccountable,  that  it   may  al- 
most be  doubted  whether  it  was  really  the  fact.     We  find  the  an- 
cients, however,    so  carefully  avoiding  acknowledged  trochees  in 
certain  species  of  a  erse,  as  compels  us  to  admit,  that  the  syllables  in 
question  must  have  been  long  in  their  pronunciation.     There  is  in- 
deed nothing,  in   the  whole  compass  of  our  investigation,  which 
shows  more  strongly  the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  involves  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient,  quantities.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  even 
this  difference  was  not  so  frequent  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.     It  is 
possible,  that,  observing  these  syllables  to  be   long  in   some  situa- 
tions, they  conceived  them  to  be  long  in   all ;  and  that,  could  we 
now    hear  the    recitation   of    an  ancient  Greek  or    Roman,    we 
should  oflen  find  trochees  in  the  interdicted  places.     We  have  the 
more  reason  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  when  we  consider,  that 
not  only  this,  but  even  greater  mistakes,  are  committed  to  this  day. 
It  is  still  asserted,  notwithstanding  our   means  of  knowing  better, 
that  the  words  "  abstain,  absolve,  conclude,  dissuade,  missent,  main- 
tain, murmur,  twilight,  and  uproar,  consist   of  two  syllables,  that 
are  decidedly  long,  and  equally  long  as  to  quantity,  tliough  not 
quite  equally  accented."     Edin.  Rev.  No.  LXX.  p.  429.     Here  the 
syllables  said  to  be  long  are  every  one  short ;  but  main-  -light,  and 
-roar,  are  thought  to  be  long  in  composition,  because  they  are  long 
by  themselves — con-,  dis-,  mis-,  and  -mur,  are  thought  to  be  long  iu 
composition,  not  because  they  are  long  by  themselves,  but  merely 
because  they  are  capable  of  prolongation — and  the  syllable  ab-  is 
thought  long*  for  no  reason  whatever,  as  it  is  never  long  at  all,  but 
is  always  either  mean  or  short.     When  such  are  the  decisions  of 
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professed  critics,  in  the  face  of  our  nuisicrJ  advantages,  we  may 
very  fairly  question  the  accuracy  of  the  ancients.* 

3.  Rhythmical  pulsation,  so  far  as  it  was  fixed,  occurred  much 
more  frequently,  with  the  ancients,  on  the  penultimate  or  antepe- 
nultimate.    This  property  rendered  double-ending  and  treble-ending 
lines  predominant ;  and  apparently  occasioned  such  an  artful  inter- 
mixture of  feet  as  to  produce  many  lines,  considered  by  them  as 
distinct  and  individual  genera,  wiiich  are,  with  us,  only  species  or 
varieties  commutable  one   for  another.     This  latter  circumstance, 
however,  may  have  partly  originated  in  the  natural  alliance,  which 
subsists  between  poetry  and  music.     The  first  attempts  at  versifi- 
cation were  clothed  in  the  vocal  strains  of  the  untutored  bard  :  and 
the  airs   thus  composed,   becoming  popular,    were,  in  turn,  con- 
verted into  models,  to  which  other  verses  were  adapted ;  and  in 
conformity  to  which  such  verses  assumed  a  fixed  structure,  with 
respect  both  to  the  nature  and  order  of  the  feet.     This  supposi- 
tion  is  corroborated    by  what  is  observable    in   the  old  songs  of 
every   country.     Take  the    following    example,    to    which    many 
more  might  be  added, 


When  Sum  -  iiier     ad  -    van  -  cing       gilds      the       plains, 


^Etl^^Ei^^&JlE^^eEg 


And     flush  -  es      with     joy        the      bloom  -   ing       year, 


•  See  Note  XLMII. 


fea^g^ 
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E 


Cheer  -  ful  -  ly  smi  -  ling, 


K^ 


Sor  -  row      be 


f=s 


gui 


ling, 


:^ 


m 


^gjiz^MEg^^ 


All    things      gay      and        sweet      ap    -    pear. 

Ill  any  stanza  set  to  this  air,  the  first  two  lines  must  be  single- 
ending  iambic  tetrapeds,  each  uniformly  beginning  with  an  am- 
phibrach ;  the  next  two  must  be  what  are,  by  the  ancients,  called 
Adonics;  and  the  last  line  a  single-ending  trochaic  tetraped :  all 
which  would  be  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  any  lines  in  Horace 
himself. 

§  13.  On  taking  a  review  of  the  cases  of  diversity  now  specified, 
the  last  seems  to  have  most  decidedly  stamped  the  character  of  an- 
cient versification.  The  first  two  effected  single  feet  only,  with- 
out producing  any  difference  beyond  the  predominance  of  a  parti- 
cular species ;  but  the  third,  by  effecting  their  arrangement,  has 
given  birth  to  lines  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages ;  of  which  the  examples  in  §  4,  6,  and  8,  are  a  sufficient 
illustration. 

§  14.  Having  said  so  much  on  the  versification  of  the  ancients, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  style  of  their  vocal 
music. 

u 
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As  the  ancient  musicians  confined  the  quantities  of  their  notes  to 
tliose  of  the  syllables,  to  which  they  were  set,  the  airs  composed  by 
them  must  have  been  nothing  more  than  little  chants,  or  perhaps 
little  recitatives;  without  ever  rising  to  a  sustained  and  regular 
strain,  like  those  of  modern  songs.  Their  extent  was  further  li- 
mited by  the  operation  of  another  cause.  "  A  close  in  the  melody," 
says  Lord  Kaims,  "  during  the  movement  of  the  thought,  or  a  close 
in  the  thought  during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  cannot  be 
agreeable."  Elements  of  Crit.  Chap.  XVIII.  sect.  4.  This  principle 
is  obviously  just ;  and  yet  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  ancients  appears  to 
be  written  without  tlie  least  regard  to  it ;  the  several  lines  and 
stanzas  being  often  so  cut  up,  dismembered,  and  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  the  pvmctuation,  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  the  poet  to 
counteract  their  effects  as  much  as  possible.  We  even  meet  with 
the  extravagance,  particularly  in  Pindar,  of  ending  a  line  with 
part  of  a  word.  Hence  it  seldom  happens,  that  an  ode  can  be 
found,  in  which  the  lines,  if  all  similar,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  admit 
of  any  thing  better  than  the  monotonous  repetition  of  a  chant  to 
one  or  two  of  them ;  or,  if  dissimilar,  in  which  many  of  the  stanzas 
do  not  terminate  witli  a  sense  so  far  suspended  as  to  be  quite  at  va- 
riance with  the  final  cadence  of  an  air.  Out  of  the  fifty-five  odes 
of  Anacrcon,  which  are  all  of  the  similinear  species,  there  are  but 
five  well  adapted  for  nuisic :  namely,  the  20th,  22d,  and  49th, 
which  happen  to  be  divided  by  the  sense  into  portions  of  four  lines 
each,  and  the  29th  and  44th  into  portions  of  five  each.  The 
20th  will  go  to  the  well  known  air  of  Ally  Croker.  From  what 
has  been  now  said,  it  appears,  that  the  verse  of  the  ancients  could 
not  be  set  to  music  of  a  supericjr  character  as  verse  but  as  prose  ; 
but  of  such  music,  it  is  probable,  they  had  not  any  conception. 

Our  admiration  for  the  real  beauties  of  the  ancient  writers  has 
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been  carried  so  higti  as  to  make  us  overlook  their  defects  ;  but, 
prejudice  apart,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tlie  frequent  dislocation 
of  their  measures  is  a  blemish  even  in  recitation,  and  that  it  is  ren- 
dered still  more  perceptible  by  its  association  with  music.  How 
inferior  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  point  of  view,  is  the  poetry 
(jf  profane  antiquity  to  that  of  the  sacred  writings  So  much  so, 
that  Milton  might  well  affirm  it 


"  far  unworthy  to  compare 


With  Sion's  sougs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling." 

Par.  Reg.  IV.  347. 

See  Lowth's  Prcelectiones  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebreeorum,  and  the 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Isaiah. 

§  15.  It  is  said,  that  the  Germans  have  adopted  a  variety  of  the 
ancient  measures  into  their  poetry  with  good  effect ;  that  their  most 
celebrated  poem,  the  Messiah,  is  written  in  hexameter  verse ;  and 
that  they  possess,  besides  a  variety  of  other  pieces,  translations 
from  Horace  and  Anacreon,  in  which  the  measures  of  the  original 
have  been  imitated.  See  the  Monthly  Magazine,  tor  June  1796. 
Similar  attempts  have  been  made  by  some  of  our  own  versifiers  ; 
but  many  of  the  ancient  lines  are  so  uncongenial  to  our  lan- 
guage, that  no  labour  perhaps  will  ever  make  them  otherwise.  1 
am  however,  by  no  means,  hostile  to  such  experiments ;  as  they 
may  give  birth  to  pieces  possessing  a  fortuitous  excellence.  There 
is  a  good  specimen  of  English  hexameter  in  the  Magazine  just 
mentioned;  but  the  best  productions  of  this  sort,  that  I  have  seen, 
are  the  illustrative  translations,  given  by  Mr.  Odell,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and  Prosody  of  the  English  Language, 

u2 
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which  occasionally  exhibit  very  happy  imitations  of  their   origi- 
nals.* 

§  16.  I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  modern  languages.  The 
same  measures  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  them ;  though  some  parti- 
cular species  occur  more  frequently  in  one  than  in  another.  Single-^ 
endings  are  more  common  in  French,  as  well  as  in  English ;  and 
double-endings  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  There  are,  in  ' 
siiort,  rhythmical  as  well  as  grammatical  idioms ;  which,  whatever 
may  be  effected  in  a  few  instances,  can  never  be  tran  sferred  from 
one  language  to  another,  so  as  to  be  rendered  generally  agree- 
able.-f- 


CHAP.  VII. 

Comparison  of  Prose  and  Verse. 


§  1.  I  have  now  treated,  in  succession,  of  feet,  lines,  and 
clauses :  but,  having  chiefly  spoken  of  their  application  in  verse,  I 
shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  rhythm  of  speech  with  a  general 
view  of  prose  and  verse  together ;  in  order  to  a  brief  examination  of 
their  respective  characters,  and  consequent  effects  in  composition. 
This  purpose  will  be  most  readily  accomplished  by  a  comparison  of 
two  passages,  consisting  of  the  same  words  or  syllables,  and  difFer- 

♦  See  Note  XLIX.  f  See  Note  L.  . 
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ing  only  in  that  arrangement,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  mode  of 
writing. 

Prose. 


IJ.H   J.  ^IX~3  /=3  n  IJ.  i-  J 

Hai"l,       the"re-fore,     pa"-tron-ess'  of  con-tem  -  pla"-tion,  of' 

J.    jN  J.  -  I 

hear'th,  of    ea"se, 

J   STl  I  J.  ^  I  J.  ;  I   J   J 

hear"t-sor-a-cing    jo"ys,  and     ha"rm-less    pleas"-ureB, 

J 1  J.  }  J  I  J.  j^  I  J.  ^ ij. :  J  I 

un  -  know"n  in  the'     throng"'d  a  -  bo''de  of    mul'-ti-tu'des  ! 

J.  •<  I  J.  ^  iJ-  -^  I 

Hai^''!,      ru"-ral     li'fe ! 

Verse. 

-:  f  I   J.  iN  J.  jM  J  J I  J.    .M  J. 

Hai"l,     the"re-fore,     pa'-tron  -  ess'  of    health,  and     ea"se, 

II  J   J  I  J.    J^  I  J.  1 1  J  J  I  J. 

And     con'-tem  -  pla*-tion,     hear"t-so  -  la'-cing    jo"ys, 
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J>  I     J.     i^  I    J      J  1     J   J     I      J.      J^  I  J. 

And    ha"rm-less    pleas"-ures,     in'  the    throng"'d  a  -  bo"de 

i^ ij.  ^  I  J  J I   J.    r- 1  J.  jn  J. 

Of    niul"-ti  -  tu'des  un  -  know''n  !  hai"l,     ru"-ral     U"fe  ! 

Prose. 

i  jM  J.    ^  I  J.  - 1  J~3 

The     red"-breast     still"       wa'-'r-bles; 

j^  /=3 1  J.  / 1  J.  I  J I  J.  ^  ij.  .r 

but  is'  con  -  ten't  with     slen"-der  an'd     mo"re  than   ha'lf-sup- 

J.-  I    J 

press"'d      no^tes. 

Verse. 


i  .M  J.   i^  I  J.  J^  I  J.  J^  I J  J I  J. 

The     red ''-breast     wa"r-bles     still";  but    is'  con  -  ten^t 

;"  I  J.  1 1  J.  j^  I  J.  ^  I  J.  ^  I  J. 

With     slen"-der    no"tes,  and     mo"re  than     ha"lf  sup  -  press"'d. 

Prose. 

'^1  J.  j^i  J.  j^i  J.  ni  nn\  i 

Then     I"  will     not"  be     prou'd  of  my'     beau"ty  or'  my    you"th, 
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;  I    J.  }    J   I     J.     ^  I    J    J 

since     bo"th  of  them'     fa'de  and     with"-er; 

J  I    J.  ^  I  J  H  J.   ^  I J   J    J I  J.  J^  I  J.  -■  I 

but'    gai"n  a    good"      na'me  by     do"-ing  m/    du"-ty     well*' t 
3  3 

JH  J  Jj  I  J.  .r  I  J.  ^ji  J. 

ikis",     when*  I  am'     dead'',   will     scen"t  like  a'     ro"se. 

Verse. 

5  J  I  J.  J^  J  I  J.    ^  J  I  J.    JN  I  J.    i- 

Then     r"ll  not  be'    prou"d  of  m/     you"th  or  m/     beau"-ty, 

J  I  J.   J^  J  I   J   J  J  IJ.  - 

Since     bo"thofthem'     with"-er  an'd     fa"de; 

J 

J I  J.  ^  J  I  J.  j^  r- 1 J  J  J  ij.  J^ 

But    gai"n  a  good"    na''me  by  well''    do"-ing  my'     du"'ty  : 

n  I  J.  :  J I  J.  :  J I  J  - 

This'  vnll    scen'-'t  like  a'     ro"se,  when  I"m    dead." 

§  2.  From  thi.  comparison  it  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
prose  and  verse  consists  in  the  following  particulars. 

1,  Irregular  feet  belong  exclusively  to  verse,  as  shown  at  large 
on  a  former  occasion.     See  Chap.  III.  §  25,  «Sfc. 

2.  The  feet  in  verse  are  either  wholly  or  mostly  of  one  kind. 
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Avhich  is  either  dissyllabic  or  trissyllabic  ;  verse  bringing  the  sylla- 
bles to  a  greater  degree  of  equality,  and  consequently  of  smooth- 
ness in  the  utterance.     See  Chap.  III.  §  19.  and  Chap.  IV.  §  3. 

3.  The  lines  and  larger  portions  in  verse  are  either  reduced  all 
to  one  kind,  or,  if  of  different  kinds,  intermixed  with  more  regu- 
larity.    See  Chap.  V:  §  3,  15,  and  16. 

Perhaps  this  and  the  foregoing  distinction  are  not,  striclly  speak- 
ing, essential  ;  and  yet  the  practical  diversity  in  these  respects,  be- 
tween prose  and  verse  is  so  great  as  to  require  some  notice,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  limits.  We  have  prose,  which  almost 
equals  the  harmony  and  order  of  verse  ;  and  we  have  but  too  much 
verse,  which  hardly  deserves  the  name. 

Lastly,  feet,  lines,  and  all  other  rhythmical  portions,  occur  only 
in  prose  as  neccssarv  effects  of  the  nature  of  utterance,  and  the 
constructional  members  of  langua^-e  ;  but  in  verse  these  several  por- 
tions are  Mrought  into  such  forms  as  are  most  grateful  to  the  ear, 
and  best  calculated  to  enforce  expression.  In  short,  prose  is  more 
natural,  and  verse  more  artificial. 

§  3.  The  uniform  measures  of  verse,  in  any  one  language,  either 
may  or  may  not  have  their  parallels  in  others.  The  intermixture  of 
measures,  on  the  contrary,  which  takes  place  in  prose,  gives  a  si- 
milar effect  to  this  mode  of  composition  in  all  languages.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  regularity  of  verse  and  the  irregularity  of 
prose  are  mutuallv  qualified  by  borrowing  something  from  each 
other  ;  and  hence  even  prose  has  not  been  without  its  law-givers, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  smooth  its  asperities  and  to  restrain  its 
vagaries.  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  have  distinguished  themselves 
most  in  this  province ;  but,  though,  from  the  similiarity  of  all  prose 
composition,  we  iftight  expect  to  benefit  by  an  application  of  their 
rules  to  our  own   language,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  this  ex- 
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pectation  is  disappointed  by  tlie  great  imperfection  of  the  ancient 
rhythmical  theory.  This  imperfection  involves  the  versification  of 
the  ancients  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  envelops  tlie  rhythm  of  their 
prose  in  ahnost  impenetrable  darkness. 

§  4.  But,  however  unintelligible  the  remarks  of  the  ancients  may 
be,  when  descending  to  such  minute  particulars  as  the  various  kinds 
of  feet  employed  in  prose,  there  are  others  of  a  general  nature,  to 
which  we  may  attend  with  advantage.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
following.  "  Clausulas  autem  diligentius  etiam  servandas  esse  ar- 
bitror  quam  superiora ;  quod  in  his  maxime  perfectio  atque  abso- 
lutio  judicatur.  Nam  versus  equ^  prima,  et  media,  et  extrema 
pars  attenditur ;  qui  debilitatur,  in  quacunque  sit  parte  titubatum. 
In  oratione  autem  prima  pauci  cernunt,  postrema  plerique  ;  quae, 
quoniam  apparent  et  intelligantiir,  varianda  sunt,  ne  aut  ani- 
moruni  judiciis  repudientur,  aut  aurium  satietate,"  Cicero  de 
Orat.  "  The  conclusion  of  a  sentence  requires,  in  my  opinion, 
more  attention  than  its  preceding  parts  ;  because  the  perfection  and 
fulness  of  the  whole  is  chiefly  perceived  in  this  part.  The  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  a  verse  are  all  equally  regarded  ; 
and  it  is  weakened  in  whatever  part  it  trips.  In  prose,  on  the  con- 
trary', few  persons  notice  the  beginning,  but  many  the  conclusion  ; 
which,  being  thus  obvious  and  perceptible,  requires  to  be  varied, 
lest  it  should  offend  the  judgment  or  weary  the  ear."  This  remark 
applies  more  forcibly  to  the  conclusion  of  a  paragraph,  section,  or 
chapter ;  and  most  of  all  to  that  of  a  whole  piece. 

§  5.  The  only  moderns,  who  have,  to  my  knowledge,  written 
expressly  on  Ihe  measures  of  prose,  are  Mr.  John  Mason,  and  Doc- 
tor Gregory;  and,  though  they  have  said  but  little  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  subject,  and  that  little  often  inaccurate,  they  appear 
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to  me  to  have  said  nearly  as  much  as,  when  properly  exhibited,  will 
be  found  of  practical  utility.  I  shall  therefore  make  a  selection  of 
their  most  important  observations ;  and  annex  to  them  such  com- 
ments as  will  serve  to  confirm  or  correct  them. 

S  6.  Mr.  Mason  appears  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  music, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  capable  of  throwing  some  light  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  has  availed  himself  so  little  of  it,  that  he  might 
as  M^ell  have  had  none  at  all.     He   has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
scanty  notation  of   the  ancients,  that,    were  we  as  unacquainted 
with  the  pronunciation  of  English   as  we  are  with  that  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  his  explanations   would  be  as  unintelligible  as  theirs.     Like 
all  other  adherents  to  the  ancient  system,  he  often  falls  into  the  so- 
phism of  noil  causa  pro  causa  ;  he  confounds  diversity  and  distin- 
guishes identity ;  he  praises  in   one  place  what  he  blames  in  ano- 
ther ;  and,  by  his   arbitrary  mode  of  illustration,  makes   the  same 
thing  appear  good  or  bad.     For  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  last, 
see  his  Essay  on  the   Power  and  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers, 
p.  23.* 

§  7.  The  followhig  are  Mr.  Mason's  English  examples  of  the  closes, 
reconnnended  by  the  ancients.  He  considers  every  one  of  them  as 
different ;  but  the  musical  characters,  which  I  shall  add  to  them, 
will  show  many  of  them  to  be  the  same.  For  brevity's  sake,  I 
omit  the  preceding  parts  of  the  sentences,  to  vvhicli  the  closes 
belong  ;  and,  to  assist  comparison,  place  those  which  are  the  same 
within  braces.     See  Essay,  p.  28.  &c. 

•  See  Note  LI. 
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1     J.  J^  I    J.  rll 

-"  makes  a      close   so      graceful." 


I    J.  :i   J  Jll 

-"  and  thea  it  be-comes  a        Bac-chic." 

i  J.  .M  J.  ^  n 

— "  which  Tully      much  dg  -  lights  In." 

I   J.    ^    J  I  J  J   J  « 

"  ob  -  served  bj  Quinc  -  til  -  i  -  an." 


I     J  J    J  I    J.  ^  J  il 

"  Trea-che-rous  kna-  vS  -  ry." 

I   J.  -  I  J.  - 1  J.  I    J 

"  Down  -  right       kna  -  vS  -  r^." 


1  .M J- 1  in  J. 

— "  ii      firm         state-ly       close." 


-  I  J.-  1  J  J  I  J.  ^ 

"  stands         ver  -  y      well." 


J^l    J-l  J.   ^  IJ. 

-••  a      good         f  I  -  nal      close." 


I  J.  J^  I  J.-  I 

L  ■      "  a  very  ma  -  jes-tlc      foot" 
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-"  closes       ad  -  mi  -  ra  -  bly       well." 


I  J.    ;  J  I  J.  -    1 

pre-ce-ded  by       one  that  is       long." 


I  J  ^  I    J.  - 

- "  makes  a  good         close." 


I  J.  f  I  J.-  I  J"  I  J.- 

-"  well   ap  -  proves         this         close." 


I  J.  .r  Ji  J.-I  J.  .r 

-"  the      au  -  thor  be  -  fore         men-tioned.' 


J.  .r  J I  J.  i- 


-"  the      end    of    a       sen-tence." 


•"the      slow-ness    of    the       lat-ter." 


I  rTT~j  I  J.  j^  li 

-"  sue  -  ceed-ed    by    a       spon-dee." 


I  J.  -  I  J.  -  IJ.  ^'i 

-"  an  ex  -  treme         slow         move-ment." 


§8.  Mr.  Mason  gives  ten  rules  for  acquiring  a  numerous  style; 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  as  general  hints  or  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  composition,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  sense 
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or  choice  of  expressions,  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  numbers. 
I  can  indeed  find  but  three,  namely,  the  second,  third,  and  ninth, 
which  are,  in  this  view,  entitled  to  attention.  They  are  as 
folio vi^ : 

"  Rule  II.  When  four,  five,  or  more  short  syllables  come  to- 
gether, you  may  part  them  by  inserting  amongst  them  some  par- 
ticle containing  a  long  quantity  ;  which,  if  it  do  not  strengthen 
the  sense,  will  serve  at  least  to  meliorate  the  measure." 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentence  :  This  doctrine  I 


I  n — j  /T~ 

apprehend  to  be  er  -  ro  -  luous,  dnd  of  a  p^r  -  nicious  tendency. 
Here  too  many  short  quantities  follow  one  another  successively. 
But  suppose  it  altered  thus  :  This  doctrine  I  take  to  be  not  only 

3  3 

I  J.    J^    J  I    J     J    J  I 

false,  bat  of      ver  -  y  per  -  nicious  tendency ;    and    let    any 
good  ear  judge,  to  which  the  preference  is  due."     Essay,  p.  62. 

By  a  "  long  quantity"  in  this  rule,  it  is  evident  from  the  exampleSj 
that  tiie  author  means  a  primary  pulsation,  introduced  to  divide  a 
crowded  foot  into  two  or  more  others.  Feet  of  five  or  more  syllables 
are  certainly  not  so  agreeabh?  as  those  of  two,  three,  or  four.  See  Chap. 
III.  §  16.  They  contribute  however  both  to  fulness  and  variety  ;  and 
on  balancing  these  opposite  qualities,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  recom- 
mend either  their  frequent  admission  or  rejection.  It  is  to  be 
further  observed,  that,  when  broken,  as  in  the  former  example, 
by  a  grainmatcial  pause,  much  of  this  bad  effect  is  removed. 

"  Rule  III.  An  ellipsis  will  often  help  the  rhythmus,  by  con- 
tracting t\vo  syllables  into  one:  as  'tis,  don't,  for  it  is,  do  not.' 
Essay,  p.  63. 
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These  contractions,  thougli  generally  used  in  Mr.  Mason's  time, 
and  though  always  convenient  and  therefore  not  offensive  in  verse, 
have  become  too  colloquial  for  didactic  or  elegant  prose  ;  and  it  is 
admitted,  in  all  cases,  that  good  sense  or  good  language  ought  never 
to  be  sacrified  to  sound. 

"  Rule  IX.  Do  not  use  always  the  same  sort  of  numbers,  be 
they  ever  so  good.  The  ear  will  soon  perceive  the  uniformity, 
and  be  offended  at  it."     Essay,  page  68. 

This  rule,  which  is  borrowed  from  Quinctilian,  is  a  very  good 
one.  Monotony  is  a  fault,  which  is  often  inadvertently  committed, 
and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  avoided.  It  is 
a  fault  even  in  verse,  and  much  more  so  in  prose ;  because  it  de- 
stroys its  natural  freedom,  and  reduces  it  to  a  kind  of  verse.  See 
Quinctilian.     Lib.  IX.  Chap.  4.  ad  finem. 

§  9.  Such  is  the   amount  of  Mr.  Mason's  work,  I  may  say  of 
those  also   left  us  by  the  ancients,  of  whose  observations  he  is  a 
faithful  and  sufficient  compiler.     This  being  the  case,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find'  the  whole  so  inconsiderable.     The  mountain  brings 
forth  a  mouse. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  Doctor  Gregory's  thoughts 
on  the  same  subject.    See  his  Letters  on  Composition.     Letter  VIII. 

§  10.  "  Ihe  harmony  of  prose  numbers,  I  am  well  convinced, 
depends  on  the  judicious  admixture  of  long  and  short  syllables  ; 
and  the  musical,  or  perhaps  metrical,  conclusions  of  the  periods  or 
sentences."  This  admixture  of  long  and  short  syllables  need  not 
give  us  n.uch  trouble  ;  as  it  already  exists  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  render  their  separation  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty. 
See  Chap.  111.  §  20.  "  This,"  continues  our  author,  "  is  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  ear,  perhaps  without  the  observation  or 
knowledge  of  the  writer.     A  fine  ear  feels  what  sounds  would  be 
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agreeable,  as  if  it  heard  them  pronounced  ;  and  naturally,  and 
almost  without  effort,  moulds  and  forms  the  sentences  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner.  It  miglit  not  be  an  unimproving  exercise  to 
a  student,  who  is  master  of  Latin  Prosody," — he  should  rather 
have  said,  who  is  master  of  musical  time, — "  to  examine  occasi- 
onally the  usual  metre  of  our  best  authors ;  for  almost  every  one 
will  be  found  to  have  a  metre  peculiar  to  himself.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  young,  I  sometimes  amused  myself  in  this  way.  I 
have  no  note  of  the  instances,  but  the  results  I  perfectly  re- 
member '* 

§  II.  "I  found,  that  many  long  syllables  crowded  together  ren- 
dered a  style  languid  and  heavy ;  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
reason  why  monosyllables,  if  too  numerous,  are  unpleasing  eiLher 
in  prose  or  verse." 

This  remark  applies  only  to  such  monosyllables  as  are  under 
primary  pulsation  ;  because,  when  many  such  occur,  with  their  at- 
tendant rests,  in  suscession,  they  excite  no  perception  of  rhythm. 
See  Chap.  I.  §  4.  All  other  monosyllables  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  plurisyllabic  feet  exactly  in  the  same  maiuier  as  if  they  were 
parts  of  plurisyllabic  words. 

§  12.  "A  style  abounding  in  dactyls  will  seem  rapid,  but  it 
wants  dignity.  You  will  find  the  writings  of  Shaftsbury  very  much 
of  this  description.  Many  verses  in  our  common  translation  of  the 
Bible  you  will  find  almost  perfect  hexameters,  Macpherson's  Ossian 
is  throughout  metrical,  and  even  monotonous". 

The  hexameter  not  being  a  received  form  of  verse  in  our  language, 
its  occurrence  in  our  prose  is  not  objectionable. 

§  13.  "  A  familiar  subject  will  accord  best  with  dactyls  and 
anapests.  A  grave  uniform  style  abounds  most  in  trochees  and 
iambics.     A  rough  and  halting  style  is  where,  from  a  deficiency  of 
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ear,  there  is  no  musical  arrangement  whatever.  What  are  called 
round  or  full  periods  will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  to  be  those,  of 
which  tlie  conclusion  consists  of  one  or  two  dactyls  followed  by  one 
or  two  long  syllables."  An  example  is  added,  which  I  shall  eluci- 
date by  the  addition  of  musical  characters. 


;  i  I  r3  ni  n  rj~  \ii^  n  jti 

"  His     em-pire  was  en-      fee-bled  by    the    ex-     tent  of  his      con-quests; 


and  his   for-eign  tri-umphs  ter-mi  -  ua-ted  in  a  re-  bel-lion    at   home." 

Many  round  periods  might  be  produced,  which  terminate  in  va- 
rious other  ways. 

§  14.  "  The  various  writings  of  Mr.  Addison  resemble  in  their 
metre  that  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  but  with  this  difFereiice,  that  the 
style  of  the  former  abounds  more  in  short  syllables,  and  is  therefore 
less  grave  and  sonorous.  Swift  had  no  ear,  and  his  prose  is  there- 
fore extremely  deficient  in  harmony.  He  commonly  concludes  hi« 
sentences  with  a  trochee  or  iambus,  which  renders  them  mean  and 
destitute  of  majesty." 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  cliaracter  of  Swift's  style,  this  spe- 
cies of  termination  is  unexceptionable. 

§  15.  "  A  fault  opposite  to  the  harsh  and  dissonant,  for  which 
all  the  wit  and  genius  of  Swift  cannot  compensate,  is  monotony. 
Though  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  Mr.  Hume  was  his  ear,  yet 
I  think  a  reader  of  nice  perceptions  will  find  his  stvle  exceedingly 
monotonous,  as  well  as  his  vocabulary  scanty.     He  had  more  taste 
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lian  genius.  A  style,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  varied  in  the  sound  as 
well  as  in  the  language,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  long  and  short 
sentences,  and  the  periods  not  all  rounded  alike."  ^ 

§.  16.  "  Harmony  may  also  be  consulted  both  in  the  choice  of 
words,  and  in  the  mode  of  placing  them," 

"  First,  an  attention  to  harmony  demands,  that  we  should  reject, 
if  we  can  find  synonymous  terms,  such  long,  heavy,  and  compound 
words  as  barefacedness,  wrongheadedness,  tenderheartedness,  &c." 

These  words  belong  to  Class  I.  of  their  respective  number  of 
syllables ;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  not  among  the  most  eligible. 
See  Chap.  III.  §  30.  All  feet  of  two  or  more  syllables  may  consist 
either  of  single  words  or  combinations  of  two  or  more  words  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  of  the  latter  sort,  that  it  is  always  in  our  power  to 
reject  them.  The  most  rugged,  however,  often  serve  to  diversify  the 
interior  of  a  sentence,  and  perhaps  should  not  always  be  excluded 
even  from  its  conclusion. 

"  Secondly,  Ave  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  such  as  crowd 
together  a  number  of  short  syllables,  and  in  which  the  accent,"  or 
primary  pulsation,  "  is  thrown  so  far  back  as  to  give  an  appearance 
of  stammering  in  the  utterance  :  such  as  primarily,  cursorily,  sum- 
marily, peremptorily,  peremptoriness,  &c." 

The  specific  objection  to  these  words  is  more  of  an  elementary 
than  of  a  rhythmical  nature.  The  quantities  of  the  first  two  be- 
long to  Class  II.  R.  3  and  4 ;  tho-e  of  the  third,  to  Class  II.  R.  2  ; 
and  those  of  the  last  two,  to  Class  IV.  R.  4  :  all  of  them  far  from 
bein,;-  inadmissible. 

"  Thirdly,  such  as  repeat  the  like  syllable:>  in  an  awkward  and 
unmusical  manner  :  as  holily,  farriery,  sillily.  Sec." 

This  remark  is  perfectly  just,  but  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
rhythmical  considerations. 

Y 
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"  In  the  collocation  of  words,  we  should  also  carefully  avoid  an 
hiatus,  if  possible ;  and  I  conceive  it  may  generally  be  done  by  a 
sli»lit  inversion  or  transposition." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rhythmical  hiatus,  except  the  inter- 
vention of  a  rest  be  considered  as  such  Rests,  however,  are  un- 
avoidable ;  and,  if  not  too  frequent,  far  from  disagreeable. 

§  17.  After  these  selections  from  the  principal  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  comments  with  whicii  they  are  accompanied,  it  will 
not  be  expected,  that  I  should  make  any  material  additions  to  them. 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  which  the  rhythm  of  prose  is  susceptible,  is 
so  great  as  to  admit  of  very  few  rules,  which  would  not  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  number  of  exceptions.  I  shall  however  offer  the 
following  as  a  summary  of  those  principles,  which  may  be  borne 
in  mind  with  most  advantage. 

1.  Too  many  similar  feet,  or  similar  combinations  of  feel,  are 
productive  of  monotony. 

2.  A  foot  of  one  or  two  after  a  foot  of  three  or  more  syllables 
forms  a  smoother  close  than  the  reverse. 

3.  Too  many  lines  of  the  same  length,  that  is,  having  the  same 
number  of  feet,  even  though  the  feet  themselves  should  be  dissimilar, 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  monotony.  A  series  of  such  equal 
lines  often  forms  a  highly  pleasing  constituent  of  what  is  called 
poetic  prose  ;  and  should,  for  this  reason,  be  avoided  in  ordinary 
prose. 

The  finest  examples  of  this  measured  species  of  poetic  prose  are 
to  be  found  in  the  versions  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  in  the  later  versions  of  Lowth,  Blayney,  and 
others. 

4.  A  line  of  three  feet,  ending  with  a  foot  of  one  or  two  syllables, 
produces  the  most  decisive  close. 
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§  18.  The  difference  of  structure  subsisting  between  prose  and 
verse,  and  between  the  several  kinds  of  verse,  effects  an  equal  dif- 
ference between  them  with  respect  to  expression.  Prose,  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  its  parts,  can  in  general  have  but  little  variety 
adapted  to  the  character  of  different  subjects ;  verse,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  multiplicity  of  its  species,  admits  of  as  multiplied  an 
application.  Thus,  dissyllables  are  adapted  to  grave,  and  trissyl- 
labics  to  lively  subjects  :  iambics  to  the  strong  and  forcible,  and  tro- 
chaics  to  the  soft  and  flowing:  similinear  verse  to  subjects,  of  which 
the  periods,  or  paragraphs,  are  of  various  lengths:  and  diversili- 
near,  from  the  greater  regularity  and  distinctness  of  its  larger  por- 
tions, or  stanzas,  to  subjects,  of  which  the  periods  are  nearly 
equal ;  where  there  are  many  comparisons  or  antitheses  ;  where  there 
is,  at  stated  intervals,  a  recurrence  of  the  same  thought  or  turn  of 
words,  as  in  what  is  called  a  chorus  or  burden  ;  or  Where  the  parts, 
however  more  variously  distributed,  form  among  themselves  some 
orderly  and  methodical  dependence.  But  though  such,  in  the  ab- 
stract, be  the  nature  of  the  different  sorts  of  rhythm,  it  happens, 
that  the  difference  of  their  effects  is  much  diminished  in  actual 
composition.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  ideas  annexed  to  words,  that 
they  act  upon  the  mind  in  a  great  measure  independently  of,  and 
sometimes  even  in  opposition  to,  rhythmical  impressions  ;  and  such 
the  structure  of  language,  or  of  the  words  themselves,  as  often  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  shape  them  into  the  most  expressive  rhythm. 
These  circumstances  merit  attention,  and  should  set  bounds  to  over- 
much refinement.  The  former  circumstance  will  oflen  render  it 
needless  :  the  latter  will  often  render  it  abortive.  I  would  therefore  ' 
advise  the  poet  to  consider,  not  only  "  quid  valeant  humeri,'"  but 
also  quid  valeant  verba ;  that  he  may  know  when  it  is  proper  to 
exert  or  when  to  moderate  his  efforts,  and  may  not  waste  his 
strength  in  attempts  at  unattainable  perfection. 

y2 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Music. 

§  1.  Having  now  gone  through  the  first  part  of  uiy  subject,  or 
that  relating  to  speech,  it  remains  for  me  to  enter  on  the  second* 
or  that  relating  to  music ;  which,  in  consequence  of  their  near 
connexion,  can  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  present  chapter. 
I  shall  first  speak  of  music  in  general,  and  afterwards  of  vocal  music 
in  particular. 

Of  Music  in  general. 

§  2.  As  music  possesses  an  appropriate  rhythmical  nomenclature, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  pointing  out  its  correspondence  with 
that  employed  in  language,  whic^^  I  shall  do  by  observing,  that 
notes  are  equivalent  to  syllables,  bars  or  measures  to  feet,  periods 
to  lines,  and  sections  to  what  I  have  called  clauses.  I  cannot  in- 
deed say,  that  these  denominations  are  the  only  ones  in  use  among 
musicians ;  but,  as  some  choice  was  necessary,  I  have  adopted 
those  of  Mr.  Kollmann,  whose  views  of  musical  rhythm  are  more 
consonant  to  my  own  than  those,  which  I  have  found  in  any  other 
writer. 

§  3.  Though  notes,  as  just  now  observed,  are  equivalent  to  syl- 
lables, yet  they  materially  differ  in  one  circumstance,  which  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  musician.  Notes,  being  independent  of 
each  other,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  detach  or  combine  them  at 
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pleasure ;  but  syllables,  the  notes  of  the  poet,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  already  combined  into  words,  which  are  not  always  suffi- 
ciently tractable  for  the  purposes  of  an  exact  rhythm.  See  Chap. 
III.  §  26.  and  Chap.  VI  .  §  9.  12.  Hence,  while  it  happens,  that 
perhaps  no  one  language  whatever  will  receive  all  the  measures  of 
another,  music  comprises  all  the  measures  of  different  languages, 
with  a  variety  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  indeed  in  music,  and  in 
music  alone,  that  rhythm  expatiates  with  unbounded  freedom ; 
and,  as  in  its  native  climate,  arrives  at  full  growth,  vigour,  and 
beauty. 

I.  Time-beaters  of  Music.       f^^/V/^^^^- 

§  4.  The  time-beaters  of  music  are  of  five  kinds.      ***^-<*^ 

1.  Pulsation,  as  in  language.  See  Chap.  III.  §  4,  5.  Pulsa- 
tion is  most  useful  in  the  bars ;  but  is  not  confined  within  their  li- 
mits, being  occasionally  applicable  to  periods,  or  even  to  more  ex- 
tensive portions.  The  use  of  it  is  indeed  much  more  arbitrary  than 
in  language,  the  performer  being  at  liberty  to  encrease,  diminish, 
permute,  or  even  omit  it,  as  he  may  find  most  conducive  to  expres- 
sion.    See  Chap.  Ill,  §  29. 

2.  Quantity,  as  explained  in  Chap.  III.  §  17. 

3.  Melody,  by  which  is  meant  the  united  effects  both  of  the 
pitch  and  duration  of  the  notes,  constituting  the  thoughts  and  phrases 
of  a  piece  of  music;  which,  like  the  several  members  of  the  sense  in 
language,  become  a  kind  of  time-beater  to  themselves.  See  Chap. 
IV.  §  2.  and  Chap.  V.  §  2. 

4.  Harmony,  or  notes  in  concord,  at  stated  intervals,  is  sometimes 
an  accidental  time-bcater ;  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  either 
used  or  wanted  for  tliis  purpose. 
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5.  Rests  or  pauses,  either  measured  or  indefinite,  to  which  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied. 

II.  Terras  of  Rhythmical  Progression  in  Music. 

1.  Bars. 

§  5.  Bars,  being  equivalent  to  feet,  are  of  course  considered  as 
the  standard  quantity  in  music.  They  are  generally  divided  into 
two  or  three  equal  parts,  called  times,  composing  two  kinds  of 
intervals,  thence  said  to  be  in  common  time  or  triple  time,  and  cor- 
responding, when  the  parts  are  simple  integers,  to  the  even  species  of 
dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  feet.  Of  bars  it  will  be  needless  to  give  any 
separate  examples ;  and,  even  with  respect  to  periods,  it  will 
suffice  to  notice  those  species,  which  depend  upon  the  time  and  num- 
ber of  the  bars.  For,  thougli  all  those  inferior  species,  correspond- 
ing to  the  species  of  isochronous  lines,  (such  as  iambics,  trochaics, 
&c.^  are  observable  in  music,  they  are  in  general  so  lost  in  the 
variety  of  holding  notes  and  multiplied  divisions  as  to  engage  but 
little  attention.  Indeed,  any  distinction,  exactly  similar  to  prose 
and  verse  in  language,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  music.  It 
is  all  prose,  with  respect  to  the  diversified  formation  of  its  bars ; 
and  all  verse,  with  respect  to  the  regular  succession  of  its 
periods.* 

2.  Periods. 

§  6.  To  render  the  following  examples  of  periods  more  obvious, 

•  See  Note  LU. 
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I  shall  select  them  chiefly  from  such  vocal  music  as  preserves  a  close 
adherence  to  the  words. 

1.  Periods  of  Three  Bars. 


7""^n^ 


Liii"-nets,      on'    the         spray", 


=^ 


^^ 


Wa"r  -  ble        ou"t      the  day". 


-|»-^_* 


<?— t-^ 


;i=t 


'^t:z 


^ 


A  -  dieu"  to   the'     vil'-lage  de'  -  ligh'^te, 


P 


-I — o- 


+^3^ 


b.  r  fiQg 


Which  la"te-ly    my'  fan"-cy    en'  -  jo'yd. 


"^ 


■^^^ 


^ 


4 h-T ^ — • — 


^^^^^^^ 


^ 


::^cr 


t/ 


PlEYEL. 
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2.  Periods  of  Four  Bars. 


£E^^^^^^S 


Shun'',  O     you''''th,  the       Sy"  -  ren       Pleas "-  ure, 


^^^^^1^^ 


<> — ^ 4 ;  — '~' 


Fa"lse  -  ly        does'    she  sing"       of        jo^y. 


The're,  fa"r  from  the'  hau"nts  of   am'  -  bit"ion  an'd     pri"de, 


Con'-ten"t  -  ment  an'd    vir"-tue  an'd  frien"d-ship   a'  -  bi"de. 

These  are,  strictly  speaking,  compound  periods,  or  duplications 
of  simple  ones  containing  two  bars  each. 

3.  Periods  of  Five  Bars. 

Mr.  Mitford  observes,  that  "  the  English  epic  verse  of  five  feet 
is  the  least  of  all  our  verses  disposed  to  coalition  with  what,  in 
musical  language,  is  called  air  or  tune  ;"  adding,  "  that  five  bars 
are  perhaps  never  found  forming  an  integral  portion  of  an  air  or 
tune."  Enquiry  &c.  Sect.  VI.  p.  111.  Tiie  following  quotations 
prove  the  contrary.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  has  made  a  similar 
remark  on  the  difficulty  of  setting  this  sort  of  verse  to  music  ;  but. 
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though,  on  consulting  his  works,  we  generally  find  five  feet  of  the 
one  compressed  into  four  bars  of  the  other,  he  nevertheless  affords 
some  examples,  in  which  they  associate  without  tiie  least  apparent 
violence. 


U — -4 /— y-' .'"^^•^to-        I  j;; 


4^ 


J     ¥■ 


Los"t  are  ray' wor"ds,  and    frui"t-less      a"ll     my     pai'n, 


— f  >~  — V 1  ■■'"'      X        I        i»         '  -       L         jT'      I        .      ■!  e  I      I  -mil  111. 


A  -  las" !    I      stii"ve    to     tell"  thee,         but'    in     vai"n. 


w— ^-t-a'^Ei^ 


«=s 


:i=± 


An'dwithdee"p  mur"-murs      fills"   tha      sou"nd  -  ing   sho"res. 

Periods  of  five  bars  occur  even  in  instrumental  music,  where  the 
composer  was  under  no  foreign  influence  in  his  choice  of  such  a 
number. 


\i:Z- 


»  -r  ■e— a— -- 


T^ 


^i^sg^^-^g^^a^^^^fetq^ 


=te2 


^4Hf^te^^P^^^ 


Hatdn. 
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4  Periods  of  Six  Bars, 


tfiiQ         iM,iirmn — 1  rrri j-^— — ^-— — ^^ ■  ■         ■■! 'i    —n    "■>■ 


J?.-^ 


;Mr- 


^ 


.^r4>-^ 


^^ 


if^ 


TfT^ 


^G=^ 


::::;fet==i 


tnr^rrrtmx: 


a — s- 


•""a — T — *~°\ 


Pleyel- 

These  also  are  compound  periods,  being  formed  by  a  triplication 
of  simple  ones  containing  two  bars  each. 

3.  Musical  Stanzas. 

§  7.  I  have  not  often  met  with  with  a  regular  stanza  in  music ; 
except  in  vocal  music,  where  it  generally  results  from  an  adherence 
to  the  m.'dsure  of  the  woids. 


^^s^^^^^m 


To  thy'  cliff's,  rock  -  y'     Sea"-ton,     a'  -  dieu", 


£:fc 


HCjE 


-^ r 


— ^=r 


\^^ 


t£:4i^ 


3=:^: 


iCzZja" — J  .  I  .,.^' ,:., 


And  a'  -  dieu"    to    the'     ro"ar  of    ihy     se'as; 


in 


-^^^g^^i^ag^?:^^ 


And  a'  -  dieu''  to  the'     mai"d,  whose  in'  -  sen''  -  si  -  ble'    hear"t 


Is  as'    ha"rd  and  as'     sul"  -  len      as'        the"se ! 


Dr.  Calcott. 

§  8.  Instrumental  music  mostly  exhibits  a  regular  series  of  cou- 
plets, formed  of  periods  containing  two  bars  each  ;  and  so  bears  a 
resemblance  to  similinear  verse.  The  little,  that  I  have  observed  of 
a  contrary  description  occurs  chiefly  in  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Pleyel ;  where  however  it  more  frequently  appears  like  a  casual 
excursion  of  fancy  than  the  deliberate  production  of  systematic 
design.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  after  a 
number  of  similar  impressions,  we  sometimes  find  one  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  introduced  with  much  address,  and  with  a  very  happy 
effect. 

I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Vanhall's  forty- second  Over- 
ture, as  a  kind  of  irregular  stanza. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


-fh. 


m 


^^af=te^ 


z  2 
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i^j-H-j^^ 


^ne 


"«»i«r:' 


"?^^:^]^^f:N^^^^^fe-r^1 


-Si-' — s'r^inri^Tgr 


-0- 


If  the  passage  ended  with  the  second  note  of  the  fifth  period,  the 
preceding  would  consist  of  four  bars ;  but  the  composer,  liurried 
away  by  an  enthusiastic  fancy,  has  forcibly  subtracted  this  note 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  fourtii  period,  and  made  it  the  second 
note  of  the  fifth  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  said  fifth  is  made  to 
consist  of  six  bai-s,  and  the  fourth  is  left  equal  to  three  only. 

The  last  three  notes  are  a  mere  coda  or  addition  to  a  period 
of  four  bars  :  the  whole  period  however  is  not  less  a  period  of  five 
bars. 

§  9.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  pleased  with  these  musical 
stanzas,  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  for  their  more  frequent  intro- 
duction. It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  the  degree  of 
advancement,  to  which  every  branch  of  music  has  been  carried  is 
so  high  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  addition ;  if  however  a  deficiency 
any  where  exists,  it  lies  perhaps  in  not  reaping  all  the  advantage, 
which  a  further  cultivation  of  its  rhythm  seems  to  promise.  Why 
should  the  instrumental  composer  be  confined  to  periods  of  two  or 
four  bars,  when  both  novelty  and  expression  would  be  the  result  of 
a  greater  latitude  ?  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  more  liberal 
variety ;  occasionally  extending  even  to  the  introduction  of  whole 
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movements,  founded  either  upon  the  uniform  return  of  one  or  other 
of  the  less  usual  periods,  or  else  upon  a  succession  of  corresponding- 
or  contrasted  stanzas. 

§  10.  What  is  here  observed  respecting  musical  composition, 
may  be  extended  to  its  notation  ;  which,  though  perfect  in  other 
respects,  admits,  so  far  as  rliythm  is  concerned,  of  some  im- 
provement. The  defect,  which  I  wish  to  point  out,  and  vhich 
I  shall  endeavour  to  remedy,  is,  that  our  present  musical  no- 
tation is  unprovided  with  any  mode  of  distinguishing  more  than 
one  class  of  intervals,  namely,  the  bars  ;  which  sometimes,  like 
feet,  include  but  one  primary  pulsation,  and  sometimes  two,  as  in 
the  compound  form  denoted  by  '4'  or  ^^.  The  prefixes  C,  ;,  %  and 
8,  all  signify  bars  of  duple  time  ;  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  sub- 
division, which  is  duple  in  the  two  former,  and  triple  in  the  two 
latter.  The  prefixes  2,  f,  I,  I,  and  8,  signify,  in  like  manner,  bars 
of  triple  time  ;  and  a  bar  of '/  or  s*  is  equivalent  to  two  bars  of «  or 
8  time.  A  more  simple  and  comprehensive  system  is  desirable  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  recommended  by  the  analogy  between  the 
rhythmical  divisions  of  speech  and  music ;  by  their  frequent  union 
in  vocal  music ;  and  by  the  assistance,  which  it  would  afford  to  the 
performer  towards  giving  to  a  piece  of  music  its  due  and  charac- 
teristic expression.  With  these  views,  I  shall  submit  the  following 
positions  to  the  consideration  of  musicians. 

§  II.  A  bar  should  never  contain  more  than  one  primary  pulsa- 
tion, corresponding  to  what  I  have  so  called  in  treating  of  the 
rhythm  of  speech.  The  number  of  the  times,  however  sub- 
divided, would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  figure  2  or  3 ;  and 
the  times  themselves,  whether  quick  or  slow,  would  be  always  best 
denoted  by  the  same  characters.  Minims  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  convenient ;  as,  in  this  case,  a  semibreve  would  fill  a  bar  of 
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duple  time,  and  a  dotted  semibreve  a  bar  of  triple  time.  I  would 
never  however  employ  notes  of  less  value  than  crotchets  ;  because, 
to  signify  the  times,  as  often  injudiciously  done,  by  quavers,  occa- 
sions, in  the  minuter  sub-divisions,  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  writ- 
ing notes  with  three,  four,  or  even  five  hooks  upon  their  stems, 
which  would  be  equally  well  signified  by  one  or  two  fewer  in  each 
instance.  The  characters  of  the  time-table  are  characters  of  rela- 
tive time  only ;  and  yet  they  have  been  most  confusedly  employed, 
in  conjunction  with  verbal  directions,  as  characters  of  absolute 
time  also.  These  two  particulars  are  however  perfectly  distinct, 
and  should  be  kept  so.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  find,  that  a  pro- 
posal, which  had  been  often  recommended,  for  ascertaining  the 
absolute  time  by  the  swing  of  a  regulated  pendulum,  has  at  length 
been  generally  adopted.  Thus,  J  =  54,  annexed  to  the  beginning 
of  a  piece,  denotes  the  duration  of  a  crotchet  as  indicated  by 
Maelzel's  ISIetronome,  when  the  pendulum  is  set  to  the  54th  degree. 
See  a  letter,  signed  W.  C.  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Jan. 
1800.  p.  941.  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Crotch.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  way,  in  which  this  object  can  be  clearly,  accurate- 
Iv,  and  invariably  effected ;  and  we  may  now  discard,  with  advan- 
tage, all  such  vague  expressions  of  absolute  time  as  Largo,  Andante, 
&c.  and  retain  those  only,  which  include  something  characteristic, 
as  Avxoroso,  Pastorale,  6fc. 

§.  12.  The  extent  of  the  bars  being  determined,  the  ratios  of 
the  periods  and  sections,  may  be  easily  denoted  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  poetrv,  corresponding  intervals  are  distinguished  by 
being  separately  written,  one  under  another  ;  and,  when  the  verse 
consists  of  stanzas,  by  being  moreover  disposed  in  such  forms  as  to 
discover  their  structure  at  first  sight ;  but  as,  in  music,  this  would 
take  up  too  much  room,  I  would  propose  the  use  of  a  few  more 
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figures ;  which,  if  set  at  the  beginning  of  each  interval,  would 
answer  nearly  as  well.  The  utility  of  some  such  visible  time- 
beaters  appears  to  me  alike  obvious  in  both  cases  ;  and  in  proof  of 
it,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  quote  part  of  a  well-known  simple 
air,  which,  as  published,  does  not  proceed  far  before  both  bars  and 
periods  are  thrown  into  equal  confusion. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


^&:^ 


V  J  J  r  rr 


^ 


but  which,  if  set  as  follows,  would  be  every  way  clear   and  intel- 
ligible. 


m 


3 


fej 


?±3 


-*«4       I        I    I  .   U*.     I.       .    I  1    


§  13.  Perhaps  the  following  will  be  found  to  answer  all  occa- 
sions. The  figures  2,  3,  and  5,  may  be  prefixed  to  periods  con- 
taining two,  three,  and  five  bars  each ;  4  to  a  duplication  of 
two  ;  6  to  a  triplication  of  two  ;  and  9  and  1 2  to  triplications  of 
three  and  four  bars.     Or  compound  periods  may  be  more  accu- 
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rately  denoted  by  the  signatures  2x2,  2x3,  3x2,  &c.  every  first 
figure  expressing  a  period  of  so  many  bars,  and  every  second  the 
number  of  its  repetitions.  When  the  periods  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  a  single  sijijnature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Of  Vocal  Music. 

§.  14.  The  subject  of  rhythm  has,  I  trust,  been  now  so  fully 
explained  as  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  its  properties  under  its  two 
chief  mediums,  speech  and  music  ;  but,  as  the  powers  of  rhythm, 
though  great  in  each  independent  of  the  other,  are  encreased  mani- 
fold by  their  union,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  their  mutual 
adaptation  in  what  is  called  vocal  music. 

§  1 5.  The  notes  may  correspond  both  to  the  number  and  rhythm 
of  the  syllables  ;  or  they  may  adhere  to  the  former,  while  they  re- 
verse the  latter,  uniting,  by  an  agreeable  contrast,  dissyllabic  verse 
with  triple  time,  and  trissyllabic  with  duple.  Thus  six  species  of 
union  are  produced :  two  original  or  proper,  and  four  derivative  or 
borrowed  ;  the  properties  of  which  will  be  most  clearly  exemplified 
in  their  most  abstract  forms. 

The  two  original  species  of  union. 

11  II  II  II        I        II       I       II  II 

:  J  Ji  J  Jl  J  JIH  J  JJI  J,JJI  J  JJil 

M»r"-ry    mer"-ry    mer*-ry.        MeF-ri-ly'    mer"-ri-ly'    mer"-ri-ly'. 
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The  four  derivative  species  of  union. 

;/  "  II  II        I  II  I  II  I 

'  J  J  U  J  N  J IM  J  J^  i>  I  J  :  J^  I  J  ;  J>  II, 

Mer"-ry     iner"-ry     mer"-ry.         Mer"-ri-ly'     mer"-ri-ly'     mer''-ri-ly^ 
'I  II  II  II  I       II  I  II  I 

I  J  J  I  J  J  N  iWii-  ;  J I  ^  J^  J  I  J^  i>  J II 

Mer"-ry     mer"-ry     iner''-ry.        Mer"-ri-ly'     mer"-ri  -  ly'     mer"-ri  -  ly' 

Wlien  words  were  first  uttered  in  song,  they  were  probably 
adapted  as  in  the  first  two  examples ;  a  search  after  variety  then  pro- 
duced the  changes  in  the  next  four ;  and,  from  these  simple  begin- 
nings appear  to  have  arisen  both  the  laws  and  the  licences  of  vocal 
music  ;  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  heads  of  quantity,  and 
of  primaiy  and  secondary  pulsation. 

§  16.  The  commutation  of  rhythm  introduced,  in  the  first  place, 
a  change  of  quantity  ;  from  which  musicians  consider  themselves 
at  liberty  to  vary  the  quantities  of  syllables  in  almost  any  manner. 
For  so  predominant  are  the  effects  of  music,  especially  of  slow  mu- 
sic, as  almost  to  absorb  the  rhytlunical  properties  of  its  associate ; 
which,  thus  engrafted  upon  it,  display  new  powers  of  expression. 
Mirantur  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.  Hence  the  musician 
may  not  only  consult,  with  very  little  restraint,  the  beauty  of  his 
own  composition  ;  but,  if  the  natural  quantities  of  the  syllables 
should  not  always  be  the  most  expressive,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens,  that  two  equal  quan- 
tities, such  as  ruin,  battle,  ( J  J )  are  more  forcibly  set  in  this 
form  J^  J.  or    J^  J  *i 

A  A 
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In  the    lost         bat  -  tie, 

§  17.  Under  every  mode  of  rhythmical  unioh,  the  primary  pul- 
sations ought  to  liave  a  regular  coincidence.  These  pulsations  be- 
ing, in  fact,  the  chief  bond  of  this  union,  the  precept  is  of  such 
o-eneral  importance,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  trivially  violated.  The 
regularity,  however,  which  it  requires,  readily  admits  the  following- 
sources  of  expression  or  variety. 

1.  As  two  successive  pulsations  are  allowable  both  in  feet  and 
bars,  the  seat  of  a  primary  pulsation  may  be  filled  by  a  syllable, 
which  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  emphasis  ;  but  not  by  one, 
which  is  wholly  remiss  and  unemphatic.  The  following  short  piece 
contains  several  instances  both  of  the  allowance  and  of  the  prohi- 
bition.    See  Chap.  III.  §  29. 


Will  Clo"-ns       cas"t  her         sun"  -  bright     eye" 


2i3>  :-»-r~i—\"  Q" 


^ 


7^-;; 


Up-on'      so         raea"n  a     swai"n     as  I"; 


M 


^ 


B^ 


Can    she"     af    -    fec"t         my       oa"t  -  en         ree"d, 
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J>>v 


Or  stoo"p      to         wea"r 


TOj/       sJicp"  -  herd's  wee''(l? 

GOODGROME. 


The  adaptation  in  the  first,  ninth,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth  bars 
are  allowable,  because  the  words  loill,  can,  and  my,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  some  degree  emphatic  ;  but  up"-on,  a"  swain,  and 
or"  stoop,  must  be  given  up  as  indefensible. 

A  striking  beauty  is  sometimes  produced  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  this  licence.  Mr.  Jackson  has  set  the  following  line,  on  its 
first  introduction,  with  the  word  when  in  its  proper  place  ;  or  that, 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  substitute  of  a  primary  pulsation.  See 
Chap.  III.  §  26. 


But,  7t.'A«j' her" brigh''t  fo'rm  shall  ap' -  pea"r; 

but,  on  its  repetition,  he  has  elegantly  varied  the  expression  by 
assigning  that  place  to  the  word  her ;  thus  transferring  our  atten- 
tion from  the  time  of  her  appearance  to  herself. 


^^^^^^ta 


But,  when  her      bright    form  shall  ap  -  pear. 

2.  Two  or  more  feet  may   be  compressed,  either  constantly  or 

A  a3 
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occasionally,  into  one  bar ;  and  that  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
either  a  total  or  partial  correspondence  in  the  order  of  pulsation  and 
remission.  When  the  order  is  wholly  preserved,  however  the  syl- 
lables may  be  accelerated,  their  rhythm  suffers  no  disturbance,  ex- 
cept in  the  degrees  of  associated  pulsation ;  which  their  imion 
renders  imperceptible. 


The         nier"-ry,       mcf"-rt/,  mer''-ry     lar"k. 


The       mer''-ry    mer"-ry      lar"k 


n  ^ 


r? 


Tfl'  \  i  1-=^ 


fes 


Whe"rethe    pear"-Iy       iTQdi%" -ures  be",  Whef' re  the  pear" -ly 


n 


^F?T?^lf^ 


trea^  -  ures  bef',  Whe"re  the    pear''  -  ly  treas''  -  urcs    be''. 


r fi-ff-q;-": — i — BT'i 


^ 


^ 


The  ^wed't  -  ly  soo"th-ing       strai"n. 

When  the  order  is  only  partially  preserved,  the  effect  is  sufficient- 
ly perceptible  ;  but,  on  the  principles  already  established,  produce 
nothing  more  than  au  allowable  modification. 
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J  I J^^  J  J  Nil 

The      mer"-i'y     mer"ry    lar"k. 


/; 


i^^ 


The    swed't  -  ly  soo'th-ing  stra"in. 


C^ 


3.  Any  syllable,  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  sense,  may  be 
prolonged  through  any  number  both  of  pulsated  and  remiss  places, 
provided  it  so  fall  into  the  right  place  at  last  as  not  to  derange  the 
order  of  subsequent  syllables.  The  first  of  the  ensuing  examples 
illustrates  this  prolongation  in  the  case  of  remiss,  and  the  second  in 
the  case  of  pulsated  syllables. 


lir^. 


^S 


JCZS 


♦— # 


^ 


A  -  -  las" !  from  the'    da"y  that  we'      met". 


^<=^vn: 


/? 


■■W^^ 


UtLfhIf  flJ*^^ 


s 


// 


m 


^n: 


m 


Oh  .'  -  --re  -  sto" -  -  re,  re    -    std' 


re  my  lov''e  to  me". 


It  may  be  added,  that  syllables  containing  long  vowels,  particu- 
larly the  more  open  vowels,  au,  a,  ai,  and  o,  are  more  favourable 
to  these  prolongations  tiian  syllables,  in  which  the  pulsation  rests  on 
a  consonant.  See  the  Tables  in  Chap.  II.  §  4.  and  also  §  5, 43,  44, 
and  45. 

§  18.  Secondary  pulsations  being  of  inferior  importance,  their 
dislocation  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence.     I  have  indeed  heard  it 
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censured  as  being,  in  some  cases,   too  conspicuous:  for  instance, 
where  trissyllabic  verse  is  set  to  duple  time,  as  follows. 


A'    cap"  -  live  on'ce     said''    to     a'      lin''  -  net. 

or  even  when  set  to  triple  time,  as  follows. 


las"  !  from  the'   day". 


but  this  is  too  fastidious,  such  modes  of  adaptation  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  best  composers ;  which  would  hardly  be  the  case,  if  they 
were  really  offensive.  The  effect  however  is  always  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  slowness  of  the  nmsic. 

§  19.  The  variations  of  quantity  allowed  in  the  case  of  single 
syllables  necessarily  involve  in  them  the  larger  portions  of  rhythm. 
In  all  cases  whatever  the  accommodation  may  be  strict  or  free : 
it  will  be  useful  however  to  notice  some  of  the  most  usual 
licences. 

§  20.  A  triped,  or  line  of  three  feet,  is  often  adapted  to  a  period 
of  two  or  four  bars ;  either  by  prolonging  its  final  syllables,  or  by 
fillina:  the  last  bar  with  rests. 


'^^^ffff^ 


When     a"ll  with  •  in'    is        fed'ce, 
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How     na"  -  ture  see"ms  to      smi 


A'     cap"  -  tive  on'ce   said"    to    a'    lin"-net, 


That'  &c. 


And  hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  two  Hnes  of  four  feet  each, 
of  three  feet  each,  or  of  four  and  three  feet,  are  indiscriminately 
set  to  periods  of  four  measures  each.  Indeed,  tripeds  are  much 
more  rarely  joined  to  a  corresponding  number  of  bars  in  duple  than 
in  triple  time ;  though,  why  this  should  be  the  general  practice  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture. 

§  21.  As  tripeds  are  set  to  periods  of  two  or  four  bars,  so,  by  a 
similar  process,  heroics  are  set  to  periods  of  three  or  six :  as  in  the 
following  example. 


n 


^ 


.^ 


rr 


/r 


J  j.  I  -]~n^ 


The  Cur''-few  to"lls   tlie      knell"  of   pa''rt-ing        da^' . 


but  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  latter  are  also  joined  to 
periods  of  four  bars,  by  compressing  two  feet  into  one  bar,  as  al- 
ready shown  in  §  17,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 


// 


/f 


^ 


i7. 


o 


// 


^^j^^-^Vrm-- 


Whicli  plai"ns  more  hleft  and     ver"'dant     va"les  be  -  stow''. 
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§  22.  When  vocal  music  is  set  for  two  or  more  singers,  the 
words,  which  they  pronounce  together,  may  be  either  the  same  or 
different.  This  is  another  source  of  much  expression  and  variety  ; 
but,  so  far  as  each  part  is  singly  concerned,  it  requires  no  additi- 
onal directions. 

The  practice  of  adapting  the  same  words,  in  any  manner,  to  dif- 
ferent parts,  though  it  has  been  censured  as  unnatural,  is  not  only 
supported  by  general  adoption,  but  by  reasons,  which  are  capable 
of  very  extensive  application.  "  The  words,"  says  Doctor  Smith, 
"  may  and  commonly  do,  express  the  situation  of  some  particular 
person,  and  all  the  sentiments   and  passions,  which  he  feels  from 

that  situation." "  The  situation  may  comprehend,  not  only  one, 

but  two,  three,  or  more  persons ;  it  may  excite  in  them  all  either 
similar  or  opposite  sentiments  ;  what  is  a  subject  of  sorrow  to  one 
being  an  occasion  of  joy  and  triumph  to  another  ;  and  they  may  all 
express,  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  together,  the  particu- 
lar way,  in  which  each  of  them  is  effected,  as  in  a  duo,  trio,  or  a 
chorus,"     Smith's  Essays,  p.  153. 

In  glees  and  catches,  the  coincidence  of  different  Avords  is  often 
employed  for  the  production  of  comic  effect. 

§  23.  These  remarks  appear  to  include  all,  that  can  be  said  on 
this  subject,  without  branching  out  into  particulars,  in  which  the 
fancy  and  taste  of  the  composer  should  be  his  principal  instructors. 
I  shall  however  observe,  that,  among  the  several  liberties,  which 
vocal  music  authorizes,  the  prolongation  of  particular  syllables  and 
the  repetition  of  particular  words  have  an  eminently  striking  effect ; 
and  hence,  that  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  applied  except  to  such 
as  the  sense  renders  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  a  promi- 
nent expression.  And  here,  having  mentioned  the  repetition  of 
words,  it  brings  to  my  recollection  another  passage  in  the  work  last 
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quoted,  which  exhibits  this  practice  in  a  liglit  so  just,  so  natural, 
and  so  apposite  to  the  present  occasion,  that  1  cannot  forbear  caUing 
the  reader's  attention  to  it.     "  Tlie  tones  and  movements  of  mu- 
sic," says   tlie  acute  and  ])hilosophic   autlior,    "  though   naturally 
very  different  from  those  of  conversation  and  passion,  may  how- 
ever be  so  managed  as  to  seem  to  resemble  them.     On  account  of 
the  great  disparity  between  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  object, 
the  mind,  in  this  as   in  other  cases,  cannot  only  be  contented,  bvit 
delighted,  and  even  charmed  and  transported,  with  such  an  imper- 
fect resemblance  as  can  be  had.     Such  imitative   music,  therefore, 
when  sung  to  words,  which   explain   and  determine   its    meaning, 
may  frequently  appear  to  be  a  very  perfect  imitation.     It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  even  the  incomplete  music  of  recitative  seems  to 
express  sometimes  all  the  sedateness  and  composure  of  serious  but 
calm  discourse,  and  sometimes  all   the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
most  interesting  passion.     The   more  complete  music   of  an  air  is 
still  superior ;  and,  in   the  imitation  of  the  animated  passions,  has 
one  great  advantage  over  every  sort  of  discourse,  whether  prose  or 
poetry,  which  is  not  sung  to   music.     In    a  person,  who   is  either 
much  depressed  by  grief  or  enlivened  by  joy,  who   is  strongly  af- 
fected either  with  love  or  hatred,  with  gratitude  or  resentment,  with 
admiration  or  contempt,  there  is  commonly   one  thought  or  idea, 
which  dwells  upon  his  mind,  which  continually  haunts  him  ;  which, 
when  he  has  chased  it  away,  immediately  returns  upon   him ;  and 
which,  in  company,  makes  him  appear  absent  and  inattentive.     He 
can  think  of  but  one  object ;  and  he  cannot  repeat  to  them  that 
object  so  frequently  as  it  recurs  upon  him.     He  takes  refuge  in   so- 
litude, where  he  can  with  freedom   either  indulge   the  extacy,  or 
give  way  to  the  agony,  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable   passion, 
which  agitates  him  ;  and  where  he  can  repeat  to  himself,  which 
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lie   does,    sometimes   mentally,    and    sometimes   even    aloud,   and 
almost  always  in  the  same  words,  the  particular  thought,  which 
either  delights  or  distresses  him.     Neither   prose   nor  poetry  can 
\enture  to  imitate  these  almost  endless  repetitions  of  passion.   They 
may  describe  them,  as  I  do  now ;  but  they  dare  not  imitate  them : 
they  would  become  most  insufferably  tiresome,  if  they  did.     The 
nnisic  of  a  passionate  air,  not  only  may,  but  frequently  does  imitate 
them  ;  and  it  never  makes  its  way  so  directly  or  so  irresistibly  to  the 
heart  as  when  it  does  so.     It  is  upon  this  account,   that  the  words 
of  an  air,  especially  of  a  passionate  one,  though   they   are  seldom 
very  long,  yet  are  scarce  ever  sung  straight  on  to  the  end,  like 
those  of  a   recitative  ;  but  are  almost  always  broken  into    parts, 
which  are  transposed  and  repeated  again  and  again,  according  to 
the  fancy  and  judgment  of  the  composer.     It  is  by  means  of  such 
repetitions  only,  tliat  music  can  exert  those  peculiar  powers  of  imita- 
tion, which  distinguish  it,  and  in  which  it  excells  all  the  other  imita- 
tive arts.     Poetly  and  eloquence,  it  has  accordingly  been  often  ob- 
served, produce  this  effect  always  by  a  connected  variety  and  suc- 
cession of  different  thoughts  and  ideas;  but  music  frequently   pro- 
duces its  effects  by  a  repetition  of  tiie  same  idea ;  and  the  same 
sense,  expressed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  combination  of 
sounds,  though  at  first  perhaps  it  may  make  scarce  any  impression 
upon  us,  yet,  by  being  repeated  again  and  again,  it  comes  at  last, 
gradually  and  by  little  and  little,  to  move,  to  agitate,  and  to  trans- 
port us."     Smith's  Essays,  p.   154. 

§  24.  When  prose  is  set  either  to  duple  or  triple  time,  the  ori- 
ginal and  derivative  species  of  union  are,  from  its  promiscuous 
structure,  so  equally  blended  as  to  balance  their  respective  eftecLs  ; 
but,  in  every  other  instance,  the  directions  relating  to  verse  will 
s»erve  in  connnon  for  both. 
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§  25.  Poetry  and  music  are,  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  most  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  enter  most  largely  and  constantly  into  our  domes- 
tic occupations.     This  being  the  case,  what  care  should  be  exerted 
by  the   masters  of  these  fascinating  arts  to  employ  them  for  benefi- 
cial purposes ;  and,  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  effects,  which  each  se- 
parately  produces,  is  encreased  manifold  by  their  union,  what  espe- 
cial caution  should  be  used  by  the  vocal  composer,  and,  I  may  add, 
by  the  singer  also,  in  the  employment  of  their  respective  talents  ! 
What  Cicero  says  of  the  effusions  of  the  poet  is  still  more  true   of 
them,  when  clothed  in  the  strains  of  the  musician  :  "  Csetera,  neque 
temporum  sunt,  neque  astatum  omnium,  neque  locorum :  sed  base 
stadia  adolocentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  or- 
nant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  prgebent ;  delectant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris  ;  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticautur." 
Pro  Arch.  Poet.     "  Other  studies  are  not  suited  to  every  time,  to 
every  age,  and  to  every  place :  but  these  give  strength  in   youth, 
and  joy  in  old  age ;  adorn  prosperity,  and  are  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  adversity ;  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  they 
are  easy  ;  at  night  they  are  company  to  us  ;  when  we  travel  they 
attend  us  ;  and,  in  our  rural  retirements,  they  do  not  forsake  us." 
Duncan.     They  possess,  when  thus  connected,  more  interest  in  no- 
velty, and  more  variety  in  reiteration.  They  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  our  feelings,  they  fix  themselves  more  firmly  in  our  recollec- 
tion, they  press  themselves  more  frequently  on  our  attention,  and  as- 
similate themselves  more  closely  to  all  our  moods  and  emotions.  They 
fill  our  vacant,  and  relieve  our  active  hours  ;  they  converse  with  us 
in  solitude,  and  mingle  with  us  in  society;  they  raise  or  moderate 
our  joys,  and  deepen  or  mitigate  our  sorrows.     How  desirable  then 
must  it  be,  that  sentiments,  with  which,  I  may  say,  the  mind  is  thus 
continually  fed,  should  contribute  to  its  health  and  growth,  and  not 
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to  its  hurt  or  destruction  I  that  they  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  pi- 
ety, of  benevolence,  of  friendship,  or  of  sanctified  aifeclion  ;  and 
not  of  profaneness,  of  violence,  of  ebriety,  or  of  impure  desire.* 

§  26.  The  great  and  preeminent  gift  of  speech,  the  organ  of  that 
reason,  which  raises  us  so  highly  above  the  brute  creation,  and 
elevates  us  so  near  to  the  angelic  nature,  ought  surely  to  be 
guarded  with  peculiar  circumspection.  The  Scriptures  accordingly 
are  most  copious  in  precepts  to  this  purpose.  "  I  am  purposed," 
says  David,  "  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress  -/'-f  and  in  ano- 
ther place  he  prays,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth  : 
keep  the  door  of  my  lipsi"|:  Our  Lord  tells  us,  that  "  men  shall 
give  account  for  every  idle  word" — "  that  by  our  words  we  shall 
be  justified,  and  by  our  words  we  shall  be  condemned. "§  His 
Aposile  says,  "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth  ;  but  that  which  is  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying,  tliat  it  may 
minister  grace  to  the  hearers."||  We  are  also  told,  that  "  in  the 
multitude  of  words,  there  wanteth  not  sin  ;"1F  and  that,  "  if 
any  man  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain."**  Are  idle 
words  no  longer  such,  when  they  are  set  to  music  ?  does  the  singer's 
mouth  require  no  walch  before  \i?  does  his  tongue  require  no 
bridle  ?  or  is  he  alone  to  be  indifferent  to  what  is  good  or  edifying  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  the  Royal  Psalmist  says,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord  as  long  as  1  live  ;"-\-\-  and  if,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  Our  con- 
versation is  in  heaven, "IJ  we  should  endeavour  to  show  it  as  well 
when  we  sing  as  when  we  speak. 

•  See  Note  LIII. 

t  Ps.  XVII.  3.  t  Ps.  CXLI.3.  ■  §  Matt.  XII.  36.  37.  II   Eph.IV.29. 

f   Prov  X.  19.  **  James,  I.  26.  ff   Ps.  CIV.  33. 

XX  PhU.  III.20. 
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"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;"*  and 
"  where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  heart  be  also."f 

§  27  This  conclusion  may  be  censured  as  irrelevant ;  but,  hav- 
ing said  so  much  on  the  form  or  manner  of  speech,  I  have  thought 
it  not  unseasonable  to  add  a  few  reflections  on  its  matter.  The 
abuse  of  genius,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  perhaps  never  gave  more  oc* 
casion  for  them ;  and,  should  they  influence  the  practice  even  of  a 
single  individual,  I  shall  consider  them  as  the  most  useful  part  of 
my  performance. 

•  Matt.  XII.    4.  t  MatU  VI.  21. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE  I. 


THE  practice  of  music  might,  at  all  times,  have  assisted  the  ear  in  ascertaining 
the  extent,  through  which  the  voice  rises  or  falls  in  the  accents,  or  slides,  of  spoken 
language ;  but,  when  Quinctilian  says,  "  nee  citra  musicen  grammatica  potest  esse 
perfecta,  cum  ei  de  metris  rhythmisque  dicendum  sit,"  I  cannot  conceive  how  mu- 
sic, as  it  subsisted  in  his  time,  could  promote  the  knowledge  of  these  particulars. 

NOTE  II. 


Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Qiiantitij, 
subjoined  to  his  Key  to  the  Classical  Pro7iunciatioti  of  Proper  Names,  has  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  Mr.  Steele's  excellent  work,  while  he  was  actually  purloining 
his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  accent,  and  even  his  mode  of  notation ;  in  doing 
which  he  boasts  of  "  bringing  sometiiing  new  into  the  enquiry."  See  p.  240. 
"  After  all,"  adds  Mr.  Walker,  "  what  light  can  we  expect  will  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  one,  who  says,  that  the  u  in  ugh/,  and  the  e  in  met  and  get  are  diphthongs, 
&c."  To  this  we  may,  with  equal  reason,  reply.  What  can  be  expected  from  a  man, 
who  can  use  so  inconclusive  an  argument?  "  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum." 
Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake ;  nay,  the  greatest  men  have  sometimes  committed 
the  grossest  mistakes ;  and  hence,  according  to  Mr.  Walker,  we  should  reject  all 
that  they  have  written.  Some  of  Mr.  Steele's  remarks  are,  no  doubt,  erroneous ; 
but  several  of  Mr.  Walker's  are  not  less  so.  See  Notes  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII, 
and  XXVII. 
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NOTE  III.  p.  2. 

The  "  mensuration  by  simple  attention"  expressed  in  this  definition,  corves- 
ponds  to  the  "  auriuni  mensura"  of  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  and  to  the  "  compo- 
sitio  ex  sensibihbus  collata  temporibus"  of  Martian  us  Capella;  but,  for  want  of  this 
distinguishing  circumstance,  the  definitions  given  by  most  of  the  ancients  are  so 
extremely  vague  and  general  as  to  apply  to  many  other  things. 

Thus,  the  definition  of  Aristides  Quintilianus  is  5i/5-t»|««  ;k?<"'*"  »«'''*  tivus  t«|iv  <r«»- 
xtiiiivm.  Meibomius,  p.  31.  "A  system  of  times  disposed  according  to  a  certain 
arrangement" — that  of  Bacchius  Senior^  Xgons  x-ct-TttfciT^ric-K  Kiynna^  '/ivofuvrK  ttoi*;  t»«<. 
Ibid.  p.  22.  "  A  mensuration  of  time  arising  from  a  certain  kind  of  motion" — to 
which  he  adds  the  following  collection  from  different  authors : — K«Ta  Ss  <l>«(Jgor,  ^ve/tH 

ip'  ix-xs-TU  Tuv  fv6ft,il^is-(M  ^•jvctfiivui'  xuTct  yci^  }^iKOfict^ov,  x^itut  ivraxTOs  s-utSurii'  xxrx  2i  Ai«- 
(px'/Tov,  ^eatiiii  fvthn-ii  xxTX  xiahoyixv  t£  xxi  c-ufCfUT^txt  wg«5  ixvim  hu^yftitut'  xxtx  Js  Aiivfio, 
'potrii  Tratx^  Tivot;  c-vyi^xTiTj^o^'  vt  u-iv  av  ^eivi/i  'jroioi^  tr^'/ifzxrtcBuTX  pv^^ov  a7rori?iW  xxt  ytnrxi  &t  VTtt^ 

1]  TTE^i  Atlsj?,  -0  ;r£5(  ^ly^of,  n  jrsgi  a-uiiXTtxnv  xnno-tv.  Ibid.  "  According  to  Phaedrus,  rhj'thm 
is  a  measured  pulsation  of  syllables  having  some  kind  of  relative  dependence :  ac- 
cording to  Aristoxenus,  it  is  time  divided  into  whatever  is  capable  of  rhythmization: 
according  to  Nichomachus,  it  is  a  well  an-anged  composition  of  times  :  according  to 
Leophantus,  it  is  a  composition  of  times  viewed  according  to  mutual  analogy  and  pro- 
portion; according  to  Didymus,  it  is  a  modification  of  some  kind  of  voice;  a  voice 
therefore  modified  in  some  manner  constitutes  rhythm,  which  is  accordingly  pro- 
duced in  speaking,  in  singing,  or  even  in  bodily  motion." 

NOTE  IV.  p.  2. 

Mr.  Knight  asserts,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  rhythm, 
or  metrical  quantity,  is  "  not  a  pleasure  of  organic  sense."  Analytical  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Taste.  Part.  I.  Chap.  I.  J  14.  It  is  true,  that,  of  all  the  sources 
of  organic  gratification,  both  in  poetry  and  music,  those  arising  from  variations  of 
rhythm  and  quantity  are  perhaps  the  lowest ;  for  even  the  most  elaborate  variations 
of  this  sort,  which  occur  in  music,  when  divested,  as  by  a  naked. performance  on  a 
drum,  of  the  adjuncts  of  harmony  or  melody,  afford  but  little  pleasure.  Still 
however  they  must  afford  some,  or  they  could  be  no  ornament  either  in  speech  or 
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music.  Mr.  Knight  however  maintains,  that  this  pleasure  "  is  solely  perceived  and 
felt  by  mental  sympathy,  as  appears  by  our  feeling  it  when  we  read  inwardly, 
without  any  utterance  of  sound ;  and  from  its  varying  with  the  habitual  vari- 
ations of  idiom  in  different  languages."  Ibid.  J  18.  The  former  part  of  this  argu- 
ment is  absurd.  We  feel  it  inwardly  without  utterance  of  sound,  but  not  without  re- 
collection of  sound ;  for,  had  we  never  heard  the  sound,  we  should  not  feel  it  at  all. 
Tlie  latter  part  is  inconclusive,  the  specified  variations  being  all  connected  with  pro- 
nunciation.    See  Chap.  VI.  §  16.  and  Chap.  VIII.  §  3. 

As  Mr.  Knight's  Analytical  Enquiry  is  a  work,  which  has  obtained  a  deservedly 
established  reputation,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against 
an  unreserved  acquiescence  in  his  decisions.  His  principles  of  criticism  are,  for  the 
most  part,  just;  but  his  application  of  them  is  not  always  equally  admissable;  parti- 
cularly in  the  cases  of  music  and  versification,  for  the  higher  beauties  of  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  much  relish.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  notice 
every  doubtful  passage ;  I  shall  however,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  most  objectionable ;  when  I  hope  to  convince  the  candid  reader,  that 
Mr.  Knight's  reasonings  are  sometimes  more  specious  than  solid. 

NOTE  V.  p.  5. 

Musicians  appear  to  be  divided  on  this  subject.  "  Tartini,"  says  Doctor  Calcott, 
"  considered  the  quintuple  proportion  as  unfit  for  melody,  and  impossible  to  be 
executed.  Time  has  shown,  that  neither  of  these  judgments  was  well  founded" — 
in  proof  of  which  assertion,  the  Doctor  refers,  in  a  note,  to  Reeve's  Gipsey  Glee, 
"  O  who  has  seen,"  containing  a  movement  in  five  crotchet  time,  which  produces  a 
very  good  effect."     Calcott's  Musical  Gramma?:     Art.  80. 

In  my  apprehension,  Tartini  and  the  Doctor  are  both  right ;  but  have  taken  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  subject :  the  former  speaking  of  five  simple,  and  the  latter  of  five 
compound  integers.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  movement  in  question  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  latter  description ;  and  serves  to  corroborate  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  text.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the  first  bars. 

cc 
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But,  though  I  believe  Tartini's  opinion,  as  I  understand  it,  to  be  well  founded,  I 
cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  think  with  him,  that  the  quintuple  proportion,  even  in 
its  most  exceptionable  form,  is  "  impossible  to  be  executed;"  and  therefore  would 
not  wholly  exclude  it  from  any  situation  whatever. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  6. 

Lines  of  seven  feet  were  much  used  by  our  earlier  poets,  and  sometimes  by  those 
of  later  date. 

I  I  am  a  I  cheerful  |  country  |  lass,  re-  |  mov'd  from  |  care  and  |  strife, 
And  I  sweetly  |  pass  my  (  hours  a-  ]  long,   I  |  love  a  |  rural  |  life. 

But  such  lines  are  now  generally  written  in  either  two  or  three. 

But  I  oars  a-  |  lone  can  |  ne'er  pre-  |  vail 

To  I  reach  the  |  distant  |  coast ; 
The  I  breath  of  |  heaven  must  ]  fill  the  |  sail, 

Or  I  all  the  |  toil  is  |  lost. 

Sweet,  I  lovely,  |  chaste, 

Ye  I  lilies  |  haste. 
That  1  in  the  |  vallies  |  breathe ; 

To  I  Phyllis  |  iiaste, 

Sweet,  I  lovely,  |  chaste. 
For  I  Phyllis  |  twine  the  )  wreath. 

NOTE  VII.  p.  8. 

Mr.  Steele  was  not  aware  of  this  distinction,  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  ; 
which  is  therefore  more  properly  an  illustration  than  an  example. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  world,  a  natural  day  (night  included)  is  a  si7igle  cade7ice  ,• 
the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  are  the  thesis  and  arsis  ;  seasons  and  years  are 
rhythmical  clauses  ;  the  real  beginning  and  ending  of  this  melody  are  out  of  our 
sight ;  but,  to  human  apprehension,  the  apparent  are  birth  and  deatli ;  and  life  is  our 
part  in  the  song."     Pros.  Rat.  p.  117. 

The  parts  of  time,  here  specified,  are  too  great  to  excite  any  idea  of  rhythm ;  and 
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hoice,  though  the  passage  is  beautiful,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  poetical  allusion, 
it  is  not  strictly  or  literally  true. 

Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Odell  after  him,  use  the  word  cadence  as  synonymous  with 
musical  bar  or  measure. 

NOTE  VIII.  p.  9. 

I  have  been  indebted  for  many  particulars  in  this  chapter  to  an  Essay  on  Rhythmi- 
cal Measures,  by  Walter  Young,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  &c.  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  11. 

These  apertures  were  measured,  in  each  instance,  by  introducing  a  card,  cut  to  a 
convenient  angle,  between  the  teeth,  and  pushing  its  edges  against  them,  till  they  re- 
ceived a  visible  impression. 

NOTE  X.  p.  15. 

As  I  never  heard  this  element  pronounced,  I  give  the  examples  of  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Doctor  Beattie,  who  has  described  it,  with  sufficient  clearness,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  passage. 

"  If,  while  we  articulate  Ic,  we  let  our  breath  pass,  with  a  pretty  strong  compres- 
sion, between  the  middle  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  there  is  formed  that  guttural 
sound,  which  in  Scotland,  (where  it  is  very  common,)  is  supposed  to  express  the 
Greek  ;»; ;  and,  in  tlie  vulgar  dialect  of  that  country,  is  annexed  to  the  letters  gh 
in  the  words  might,  light,  bright,  sight,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  by  permitting  the 
simple  sound  of  "',  as  it  is  heard  in  ^o,  to  escape  between  the  tongue  and  the  throat, 
in  the  form  of  an  aspiration,  we  pronounce  another  guttural  sound,  not  unlike  the 
former,  which,  in  Scotland,  makes  the  final  sound  of  the  word  lotigh  or  lock  (lake) 
and,  in  Spanish,  expresses  the  import  of  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Juan." 

Theory  of  Language,  Part  I.  Chap.  II. 

NOTE  XI.  p.  1 6. 

Milton,  who  is  inattentive  to  no  species  of  ornament,  affords  examples  of  this  as 
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well  as  of  the  more  usual  species  of  alliteration.     Both  occur  in  the  following  lines. 
th'  air 


Floats  as  theyj^ass,  _/ann'd  with  unnumber'd  plumes. 
And  5/;ort  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

NOTE  XII.  p.  17. 

Izzard,  the  vulgar  name  of  z,  being  a  corruption  of  5  /mrd,  is  therefore  a  contra- 
dictory misnomer. 

NOTE  XIII.  p.  19. 

I  think  it  probable,  that  the  Hebrew  n  and  p  respectively  denoted  the  weak  and 
strong  enunciations  of  this  element.  Thus  nj«  and  pj«  are  nearly  related  both  in 
sound  and  signification.     See  also  Note  X. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  20. 

Holder  tells  us,  in  his  Elements  of  Speech,  that  the  soft  and  hard  consonants  are 
indistinguishable  in  a  whisper.  On  this  point  however  1  must  positively  dissent  from 
him ;  being  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  numerous  appeals  to  the  perceptions  of 
different  persons,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  decep- 
tion ;  that  is,  by  whispering  to  them  in  languages,  which  they  did  not  understand ; 
when  they  repeated  every  word  and  element,  so  whispered,  as  distinctly  as  if  the 
mode  of  utterance  had  been  vocal. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  21. 

Though  the  meaning  of  this  writer  is  sufficientl}'  obvious,  his  language  is  very  in- 
accurate :  first,  in  calling  the  "  human  voice"  an  "  organ,"  or  an  "  instrument ;" 
and  secondly,  in  considering  the  elements  as  its  "  effects."  The  human  voice  is  a 
species  of  sound,  the  organ  of  which  is  the  larynx  ;  and  the  elements  are  produced, 
not  by  movements  of  this  organ,  but  of  the  mouth. 

NOTE  XVI.  p.  23. 

Mr.  Sheridan   confounds  the  diphthong  u-ee  with  au-ee,  and  Mr,  Walker  with 
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a-ce ;  and  both  of  them  confound  the  dipthong  u-oo  with  au-oo.  See  Skeridari's 
Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  10.  and  Walker's  Principles,  &c.  §  105,  313.  In  short,  of 
many  writers,  whom  I  have  consulted,  I  have  met  with  two  only,  Bishop  Wilkins 
and  Mr.  Odell,  who  have  truly  resolved  these  diphthongs  into  their  component  vowels. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  24. 

Mr.  Walker  allows  tlie  identity  of  initial  y  with  the  ee  in  such  words  as  sec,  thee, 
meet,  queen.  Sec.  but  rather  than  acknowledge  the  vocality  of  the  former,  he  thinks 
it  better  to  assert  the  latter  to  be  "  a  consonant  sound."  Principles,  &c.  §  8,  36. 
It  is  an  established  maxim  in  grammar,  that  one  vowel  at  least  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  syllable ;  but  here  we  are  taught,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  syllable 
may  consist  wholly  of  consonants.  Thus  error  leads  to  absurdity.  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Odell,  consider  the  sounds  of  initial  y 
and  to  as  vowels. 

NOTE  XVIII.  p.  30. 

The  following  definitions  of  liquids  are  given  by  different  authors. 

"  Liquid  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  consonants  opposed  to  mutes.  Thus  1,  m,  n, 
and  r,  are  liquids."     Encyc.  Brit. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  easily  granted,  that  several  other  consonants,  as  well  as  these, 
are  "  opposed  to  mutes." 

"  The  vocal  semivowels  may  be  divided  into  pure  and  impure:  the  pure  are  such 
as  are  formed  entirelj'  by  the  voice :  the  impure  such  as  have  a  mixture  of  breath 
with  the  voice.  There  are  five  pure :  el,  em,  en,  er,  ing.  Four  impure :  ev,  ez, 
edh,  ezh."    Sheridan. 

Breath,  without  voice,  is  a  common  occurrence;  but  voice,  without  breath,  is 
inconceivable. 

'•  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or  unite  easily,  with  the  mutes,  as  1,  m,  n,  r." 
WaUcer. 

According  to  this  last  definition,  z  and  s  would  have  an  eminent  title  to  the  rank 
of  liquids. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  so  many  writers  should  have  perceived  something 
specific  in  these  consonants,  without  discovering  in  what  it  consisted. 
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NOTE  XIX.  p.  32. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  remark  to  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Thelwall ;  who 
was  so  obliging  as  to  peruse  this  work  in  manuscript,  and,  by  his  vahiable  strictures^ 
to  contribute  much  to  its  improvement. 

NOTE  XX.  p.  S3. 

I  here  use  the  word  pulsation  in  preference  to  the  word  accent ;  for,  though  the 
latter  is  often  employed,  among  modern  writers,  in  this  sense,  it  more  properly 
signifies  the  several  inflections  of  the  voice  with  respect  to  gravity  and  acuteness. 
Much  confusion  indeed  has  resulted  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word. 

NOTE  XXI.  p.  33. 

This  subtlety  appears  to  consist  in  its  want  of  rhythmical  proportion ;  for,  as  it 
is  often  not  more  minute  than  certain  rhythmical  quantities,  I  think  if  possessed  of 
this  property,  we  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it. 

We  may  sometimes  indeed  form  an  estimate  of  elementary  quantity  not  far  per- 
haps from  the  truth.  Thus,  supposing  the  syllable  ab"  to  be  equal  to  a  crotchet, 
and  the  word  strcng"th  equal  to  a  dotted  crotchet,  the  quantities  of  their  compo- 
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nent  elements  are  perhaps  nearly  as  follows  :  a-b,         s-t- r-e- ng-th.  Still  how- 

ever we  feel  its  want  of  exactness ;  and  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  rhythmical 
quantity,  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  perception. 

NOTE  XXII.  p.  ^5. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observes,  that  the  pulsation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  accent,  "  may 
be  either  upon  a  vowel  or  a  consonant;"  and  that,  "  obvious  as  this  point  is,  it  has 
wholly  escaped  the  observations  of  all  our  grammarians  and  compilers  of  dictiona- 
ries." Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  39,  40.  This  is  certainly  advancing  one  step  beyond 
them ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  common  with  all  other  grammarians,  has  noticed  the 
rhythmical  pulsations  only.     It  is  however  equally  certain,  that  pulsation,  in  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  is  an  essential  property  of  every  syllable  whatever ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  syllable  without  laying  a  greater  stress  on  some 
one  element  than  on  another.  The  same  want  of  precision  prevails  on  the  subject  of 
quantity,  which  is  thought  to  be  restricted  to  the  vowels.  The  received  opinion  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Mitford.  "  Produced  by  a  kind  of  stroke  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  eifect  of  consonants  on  the  ear  is  quick  and  decisive.  Incapable  of  lengthened 
sound,  the  mutes  wholly,  the  semivowels  with  any  advantageous  result,  they  unite  in- 
stantaneously, on  utterance,  with  a  following  vowel ;  or  instantaneouly  stop  the  sound 
of  a  preceding  vowel,  and  in  the  same  instant  cease  themselves."  Enquiry  into  the 
Priiiciples  of  Harmony  in  Language,  &c.  Sect.  III.  p.  39.  It  will  hereafter  appear,  that, 
in  this  statement,  Mr.  Mitford  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  fact,  but  with  himself 
See  Note  XXVII. 

NOTE  XXIir.  p.  41. 

Mr.  Odell  is  the  only  writer,  that  I  know  of,  who  maintains  j  and  ch  to  be  tlie 
signs  of  simple  elements.  He  says,  that  "  5//  in  converted  into  ch,  not  by  inter- 
rupting the  stream  altogether,  which  would  be  done  by  attempting  to  interpose  a  t 
but  merely  by  bringing  the  tongue  gently  to  touch  the  palate,  and  passing  the  breath 
out  between  them."  Essay,  &c.  p.  33.  The  stream  however  really  is  interrupted, 
and  a  t  interposed,  by  the  very  means  here  described,  till  a  divulsion  takes  place ; 
when  tlie  breath  is  instantaneously  exploded  into  the  percolated  hissing  of  sh. 

NOTE  XXIV.  p.  43. 

"  The  measures  of  triple  time  consist  of  three  parts;  the  first  strong,  the  two 
others  'dieak ,-  though  the  last  part  is  rather  strong  in  comparison  with  the  middle 
part."     Calcott's  Musical  Grammar.     Art.  82. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  44. 

Though  most  prosodists  acknowledge  but  two  quantities,  a  long  and  a  short,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one,  it  will  presently  appear,  that  three  distinct  quantities  exist  in  the 
rhythm  of  speech  as  much  as  in  that  of  music  ;  and  hence,  that  fewer  must  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  purposes  of  correct  illustration. 
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NOTE  XXVI.  p.  44. 

The  only  proper  and  adequate  medium  for  giving  full  information  on  these  sub- 
jects would  be  that  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  which,  completely  to  answer  its 
purpose,  should  embrace  all  the  following  particulars.  1.  The  exact  import  of  the 
common  orthography,  expressed  by  the  characters  of  a  new-modelled  alphabet.  2. 
The  syllabication  of  the  words,  with  their  legitimate  colloquial  and  poetical  abbre- 
viations. 3  and  4.  The  pulsations  and  quantities  of  syllables,  expressed  according 
to  the  present  system. 

NOTE  XXVII.  p.  48. 

A  vowel  tlius  followed  by  two  consonants  is  commonly  called  lo/ig  hi/  position.  This 
however  is  a  mistake ;  the  syllable,  as  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mitford,  being  made 
long,  "  not  by  encrease  of  vowel  sound,  but  by  duplication  of  consonant  sound." 
I'lnquiry  &c.  Sect.  III.  p.  4'2. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  an  obvious  fact ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  prosody,  on  which  writers  are  so  much  divided.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, "  the  quantity  of  the  ancients  lay  only  in  the  vowel,  how  strange  must  have 
been  their  poetical  language,  and  how  different  from  the  words  taken  singly  !"  Ob- 
servations &,c.  p.  265.  So  strange,  one  would  think,  as  to  overthrow  the  supposition, 
which  infers  it ;  but  still  Mr.  Walker  will  not  allow  their  quantity  to  have  Iain  in 
any  thing  else.  For,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  "  unless  the  sound  of  the  vowel  be 
altered,  we  have  not  any  conception  of  a  long  or  a  short  syllable  ;  and  the  first  syl- 
lable of  banish,  banner,  and  banter,  have,  to  our  ears,  exactly  the  same  quantity." 
Ibid.  p.  263.  Mr.  Odell  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  the  vowel  nor  the  syllable,  in  the 
case  before  us,  was  long;  but  merely  ^^  considered  as  long"  by  being  "  susceptible  of 
emphasis."  Essai/ Sec.  p.  135,  139.  He  therefore  asserts,  without  reserve,  that  it  is 
"  absurd  to  suppose,  tliat  any  iral  augmentation  was  ever  effected  by  the  simple  col- 
lision of  mute  consonants  ;" —  "  and  that  nothing  but  lengthening  the  vorwel  can 
possibly  make  the  si/llahle  long."  Ibid.  p.  135,  137.  In  short,  most  prosodists 
seem  to  think,  that  the  vowels  occupj'  the  whole  time  of  our  discourse,  and  the  con- 
sonajits  no  time  at  all :  that  the  vowels  are  the  only  real  quantities,  and  the  conso- 
nants mere  points  or  nothings. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  is  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.     When  two 
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consonants  meet  after  a  vowel,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Mitford,  that  "  an  in- 
terval necessarily  has  place,  not  minute  and  evading  observation,  but  large  and 
striking  to  the  ear.  Let,"  says  he,  "  the  words  banish,  baron,  venom,  living,  body, 
punish,  be  compared  with  ban/er,  barter,  vender,  lifting,  bodkin,  pungent ,-  the  first 
syllable  in  each  set  is  the  same,  but  the  difference  of  time  necessarily  employed  by 
the  voice,  before  it  can  give  the  second  syllable  to  the  ear,  is  striking.  The  first 
syllables  are  not  of  themselves  long  in  the  second  set  of  examples  more  than  in  the 
first  set;  but  the  two  consonants  requiring  separate  articulation,  the  voice  is  neces- 
sarily delayed  by  the  double  operation ;  and,  before  the  second  syllable  can  be 
heard,  a  time  elapses  equal  to  what  would  be  requisite  for  the  pronunciation  of  a 
long  vowel  instead  of  a  short  one,  provided  only  a  single  consonant  followed.  Let 
the  words  faster,  lifting,  onset,  godly,  fulsome,  be  compared  with  father,  leaving, 
author,  gaudy,  foolish,  and  the  ear  will  not  readily  decide  of  the  first  syllables  which 
are  the  longer.  Those  of  the  former  set,  of  themselves  short,"  (or  rather  mean,) 
"  are  made  long  in  the  composition  of  speech ;  employing  double  time,  and  there- 
fore rhythmically  long,  not  by  encrease  of  vowel  sound,  but  by  duplication  of  con- 
sonant sound."  Enquiry,  S^x.  Sect.  IIL  See  also  Doctor  Beattie's  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage. Part  L  Chap.  IV. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  only  because  it  has  been  so  much  ob- 
scured by  unimisical  prosodists  ;  for  it  is  no  question  at  all  with  any  one,  whose  ear 
is  so  far  practised  in  musical  time  as  to  perceive  the  difference  between  a  dotted  note 
and  a  plain  one. 


NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  50. 

The  rules  of  quantity,  given  in  the  text,  are  intended  as  an  improvement  upon 
those  given  by  Mr.  Mitford  ;  my  objections  to  which  are  as  follow.  First,  though 
delivered  as  general  rules,  they  are  applicable  to  those  syllables  only,  which  are 
under  primary  pulsation ;  all  others  being  passed  over  without  notice.  Ail  the  pro- 
sodists indeed,  that  I  know  of,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  chargeable  with  the 
same  inaccuracy;  arising  from  their  considering  syllables  merely  in  themselves,  with- 
out regard  to  their  situation ;  and  from  confounding  the  different  degrees  of  pulsa- 
tion and  quantity,  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  names  of  elementary  and 
rhythmical.  It  is  to  me  unaccountable  how  a  distinction  apparently  so  obvious  has 
been  so  long  overlooked ;  but,  now  that  it  is  pointed  out,  I  trust  its  accuracy  will  be 
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immediately  perceived.     My  second  objection  to  Mr.  Mitford's  rules  is,  that  all  hk 
short  are,  in  reality,  mean  quantities. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  50. 

"  The  vowel  being  the  most  essential  part  of  the  syllable,  the  voice  hastens  to 
seize  it ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  slurs  over  all  the  consonants,  that  are  placed  be- 
fore it,  so  that  the  voice  suffers  little  or  no  delay."  Doctor  Gully's  Dissertations 
against  pronouncing  the  Greek  Language  accorclijig  to  Accents.  Diss.  II.  p.  50.  Sec. 
Edit.  Instead  of  saying,  that  the  voice  hastens  to  the  vowel,  he  should  have  said, 
that  it  hastens  to  the  seat  of  pulsation  ;  by  which  he  would  have  escaped  all  the  ban- 
ter, which  Mr.  Walker  so  liberally  bestows  on  him.     Observations,  &c.  p.  263. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.  52. 

This,  in  moderate  reading,  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  second ;  as  is  easily  found  by 
dividing  the  time  employed  in  a  sufficient  portion  of  reading  by  the  number  of  feet, 
or  primary  pulsations. 

NOTE  XXXr.  p.  54. 

These  names  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  A  trochee  is  so  called  from 
re^X"'  to  rwi ;  on  account  of  its  smooth  and  flowing  nature:  an  amphibrach,  from 
ccfiipi  and  fi^»x^i,  on  each  side  short ;  signifying  the  occurrence  of  a  short  syllable  on 
each  side  of  a  long  one  :  an  anapest,  from  «»«3-«a,  to  repeat ;  implying  the  occurrence 
of  two  short  syllables  before  a  long  one:  and  a  dactyl,  from  S««:tuA©-,  &  finger ;  be- 
cause, in  this  foot,  a  long  syllable  was  thought  to  precede  two  short  ones,  as  in  a 
finger  the  joint  next  the  hand  is  longer  than  either  of  the  others.  The  last  three  of 
these  names,  being  descriptive  of  degrees  of  quantity,  are  strictly  applicable  to  uneven 
feet  only  ;  and  are  moreover  founded  on  conceptions  of  these  degrees,  which  were,  I 
believe,  as  far  from  accurate  in  Greek  as  they  are  in  English.  As  however  they  have 
been  so  long  in  use,,  and  as  precision,  in  this  case,  is  not  of  essential  importance,  I 
think  it  most  expedient  to  retain  them.  See  Note  XXV.  The  word  iambus  is  of 
doubtful  etymology. 

The  misconceptions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  quantity  have  led  most  writers 
to  suppose  dissyllabic  feet  to  be  in  triple  time,  and  trissyllabic  feet  to  be  in  duple 
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time,  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  I  am  indeed  confident,  that  so  stiflF  and 
unnatural  an  utterance  as  the  common  supposition  would  require  could  never  have 
prevailed  in  any  language  whatever. 

NOTE  XXXII.  p.  72. 

The  words,  in  many  of  these  classes,  are  numerous ;  in  others,  they  are  few ;  and 
classes  Four  Syll.  VI.  R.  2.— Five  Syll.  II.  R.  ].— Six  Syll.  III.  R.  3,  and  VII.  R. 
2  and  *.— Seven  Syll.  III.  R.  3,  IV.  R.  4,  V.  R.  1  and  i,  and  VI.  R.  3.— Eight  Syll. 
II.  R.  2,  and  III.  R.  2. — are  confined  to  the  examples  in  the  text  I  may  add,  that 
the  words  taialieiiable  and  extemporaneously,  if  shortened  by  elision,  will  belong  to 
classes  Five  Syll.  IV.  R.  3,  and  Six  Syll.  VI.  R.  3. 

Should  any  part  of  the  notation  in  this  table  appear  embarrassing,  let  the  word 
be  repeated,  agreeable  to  the  direction  in  §  21,  and  it  will  be  rendered  more  ob- 
vious: as 


m I  J  rr  ]  I J 

An'  -  i  -  mad  -  ver"t   An!  -i-  mad  -  ver"t. 

jTii f=r=^  ^ni j=T=3 

Im-pet"-u   -  os'"  -i  -  ii/      Im-pei"-u-  os'"  -  i  -  ty'. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  74. 

Mr.  Knight  censures  Mr.  Webb's  praise  of  Milton's  pauses,  as  adding  an  end- 
less variety  to  the  harmony  of  his  versification ;  observing,  that  "  the  very  essence 
of  verse  consists  in  its  harmony  not  being  endless,"  but  in  certain  "  limitations  or 
regulations."  Analytical  Enquiry.  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  §  25.  This  is  taking  an  hyper- 
bolical expression  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  is  consequently  no  refutation  of 
Mr.  Webb's  real  meaning.  The  principle  also  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  Mr. 
Knight  seems  to  apprehend.  He  further  argues  that  "  Hall,  Donne,  Hobbes,  and 
Crashaw,  are  as  licentious  in  their  pauses  as  Milton  ;  and  if  this  license  be  a  beauty, 
their  versification  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Goldsmith." 
Ibid.  §  26.     Surely  Mr.  Knight  ought  to  know,  that  the  merit  of  versification,  how- 
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ever  diversified,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  its  mere  structure,  as  in  its  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  particular  expression.  Hall,  Donne,  Hobbes,  and 
Crashaw,  are  however  more  licentious  in  their  pauses  than  Milton  ;  without  any  of 
this  skill  to  recommend  them.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  Milton's  pauses 
ere  often  faulty ;  but,  as  ISIr.  Odell  well  observes,  "  not  by  far  so  often  as  a  cursory- 
reader  would  imagine."  See  his  Essay,  &c.  p.  161,  where  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed with  equal  taste  and  impartiality.  Mr.  Knight  also  attributes  to  pauses 
a  more  extensive  operation  than  they  possess.  Pauses  may  interrupt  the  flow 
of  verse,  but  they  do  not  affect  its  structure.  His  observation  is  therefore 
incoherent,  when  he  produces  a  passage,  "  in  which,"  he  says,  "  the  admirer* 
of  the  irregular  variety  of  Milton's  pauses  will  find  some  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering any  thing  like  verse ;  since  even  scanning  the  syllables  upon  their 
fingers  will  scarcely  enable  them  to  measure  the  times."  Ibid.  ^  28.  The  pas- 
sao-e  in  question  is  from  Paradise  Lost  v.  404 — il3;  which,  to  strengthen  the 
challenge,  he  writes  in  the  form  of  prose.  Some  of  the  pauses  are  undoubtedly  ob- 
iectionable  ;  but  all  the  verses,  except  the  last  line,  are  correct.  I  do  not  wonder 
however  at  Mr.  Knight's  not  finding  this  out  by  his  mode  of  scanning  syllables  upon 
his  fingers.    See  Chap.  IV.  §  30. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  defending  Mr.  Webb  on  another  occasion,  in  which 
I  think  he  has  been  treated  with  unmerited  severity.  Speaking  of  an  "  affecting 
transition  in  the  sound,  corresponding  with  a  sudden  and  pathetic  change  in  the 
idea,"  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Shakspere  : 

If  thou  didst  ever  Iiold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 

Hamlet. 

And  adds,  in  praise  of  the  last  line,  that  "  the  breast  actually  labours  to  get  through 
it."  Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry.  Dial.  I.  p.  46.  Mr.  Knight  however  is 
very  much  displeased  with  this  species  of  encomium.  *'  To  employ  labour,"  says  he, 
"  in  writing  may  be  a  merit,  if  it  be  employed  with  taste ;  but  to  require  labour  in 
readintr  is  a  species  of  ponderous  excellence,  that  never  yet  found  favour  in  the  ears 
of  any  but  a  systematic  critic."  Analyt.  Enquiry.  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Note  to  §  25^ 
If  so,  his  favourite  Pope  must  be  included  in  this  reprobated  tribe. 

\Vl)en  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours  and  the  words  move  slow. 
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For  how  can   the   line   be  said  to  labour,    if  it  does  not  require  labour  in  the 
reading  ? 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  74. 

The  common  marks  of  punctuation  are  signs  of  accent  as  well  as  of  silence ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Steele  observes,  "  the  accent  must  always  be  liable  to  be  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  words,  whether  in  question  or  in  answer,  in  a  suspended 
or  in  a  final  sense."     Pros.  Rat.  p.  1^5. 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  75. 

The  only  points  of  difference  between  Mr.  Steele's  theory  and  that  delivered  in 
the  present  work  relate  to  the  two  following  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  he 
makes  no  sort  of  difference  in  his  notation,  and  consequently  in  his  recitation, 
between  prose  and  verse;  thereby  wholly  overlooking  what  I  have  called  irregu- 
lar feet.  It  is  certainly  a  great  fault  in  reading  verse  to  lay  an  equal  and  exclusive 
stress,  as  most  vulgar  readers  do,  on  all  the  necessary  pulsations. 

I  J.  .r  I 

Un-num"-ber'd  bran"ch-es  wa"-ving    in"    the    blas"t, 

1  J.     ^\ 

And  a"ll  their    lea"ves  fast    fluf-ter-ing'  a"ll  at  on"ce. 

but  it  appears  to  be  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  pronounce  any  line,  in- 
tended to  be  verse,  as  if  it  were  mere  prose.  As  it  is  better  to  conceal  an  unavoid- 
able defect  than  to  expose  it,  some  little  effort,  I  conceive,  may  be  used  so  to  ac- 
commodate the  sound  to  the  sense,  as  to  assist  the  one  without  materially  injuring 
the  other.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  still  as  these  feet  certainly  occupy  the  places 
naturally  belonging  to  those  of  a  more  regular  structure,  that  seems  to  ^be 
the  best  mode  of  notation,  which,  without  omitting  other  requisites,  includes  this 
circumstance  also.  It  has,  I  may  further  plead,  the  universal  suffrage  of  musicians, 
being  that  always  practised  by  them,  when  it  is  not  their  intention  to  violate  the 
measure  of  the  words,  as  follows : 
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iniM\  ^  ^  1^ 


The  high''  oa"k       wa"-ving    o'e"r    my     head". 


-if—-v 


^^^ 


4- 


The        un"-taught     mix"  -  sic        of      the  gro"ve. 

Jackson. 


^!^j  ia-^^=j=btfJEa^ 


PS 


An'd  with  de^'p  mur"  -  murs      fiU"s    the       sou'''nd  -  ing  sho"res. 

Ibid. 


U^^tl^=^, 


And  my'     hiWs    are  'xhi"te 


o"  -  ver   with'    shee"p. 
Ibid. 


The  only  violence,  which  appears  in  these  examples,  is  done  to  the  quantities  of  the 
syllables,  a  strict  adherence  to  which  would  lay  too  much  restraint  upon  the  air ; 
but  the  division  of  the  feet  exactly  corresponds  to  what  I  have  exhibited. 

The  second  particular  relates  to  tlie  punctuation,  or  occurrence  of  grammatical 
stops,  which  Mr.  Steele  always  considers  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  rhythm;  but 
here  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  confounds  things  in  themselves  very  dif- 
ferent. I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  occurrence  of  measured  rests  in  the 
rhythm  of  speecli,  to  those  especially,  which  supply  the  place  of  absent  sylla- 
bles in  what  I  have  called  imperfect  feet ;  but,  as  to  the  grammatical  stops,  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  all  those  stops  and  pauses,  either  grammatical  or  rhetorical, 
which  syntax  or  expression  require,  these  (to  use  Mr.  Steele's  own  words  on 
another  occasion,)  I  conceive  to  be  ad  libitum  or  apropos:  (p.  12.)  that  is,  of  a 
less  definite  nature;  less  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules;  susceptible   of  much  vari- 
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ety  according  to  individual  feeling ;  and  consequently,  like  what  is  denoted  by  the 
character  f"^  in  music,  giving  some  interruption  to  the  regular  progress  of  the 
measure. 

We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  experiment,  that  "  to  play  a  whole  piece 
strictly  in  time  has,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  appear,  been  found  to 
be  attended  with  no  good  effect.  The  music,  by  the  punctual  observance  of  time, 
became  divested  of  its  spirit  and  highly  insipid."  Description  of  Mr.  Ackerman's 
Musical  Regulators  or  Pendtdums.  If  this  be  true  in  music,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
so  in  speech.  The  fact  is,  that  the  observance  of  time  is  necessary,  as  a  governing 
principle,  in  every  species  of  rhythmical  composition;  but,  in  proportion  as  fancy 
or  sentiment  is  prevalent,  this  principle  admits  of  greater  relaxation.  Hence,  the 
time  is  less  strictly  observed  in  the  higher  species  of  instrumental  music  than  in  that 
of  an  inferior  character ;  still  less  in  vocal  than  in  instrumental  music  ;  and  least  of 
all  in  simple  recitation.  As  moreover  this  licence  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the 
department  of  stops  and  pauses,  the  attempt  to  assign  a  fixed  duration  to  them,  in- 
stead of  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  reciter,  must  lay  the  most  embarrassing  restraint 
upon  his  taste  and  discernment. 

I  shall  offer  one  more  argument,  applicable  to  both  the  points  in  question.  The 
reader  will  find,  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  that  the  lines  of  verse  are  partly  definable 
from  the  nature,  and  partly  from  the  number  of  their  feet;  but  a  rigorous  adhe- 
rence to  Mr.  Steele's  mode  of  recitation  must  evidently  cause  such  a  perpetual  va- 
riation in  the  latter  circumstance  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  any  one  species.  We  could  have  no  classification,  no  general  exemplars 
whatever. 


NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  88.  ''^X 

p   •  ' 

A  friend,  who  favoured  me  with  his  remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  this' work,  ob- 
jected to  the  supposition,  that  our  language  abounded  in  monosyllables  ;  which  he 
conceived  to  be  countenanced  by  our  manner  of  writing  it  only.  A  conversation 
ensued,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

Objection.  Is  not  /  lo-J'e  orally  as  much  a  single  word  as  amo";  and  shall"  Jliv'e 
as  much  a  single  word  as  mer''rilif  ? 

Answer.     /  IotJ'c  and  shall"  I  liv'e  are  separable  into  other  single  words,  which 
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anio"  and  ma"rili/  are  not ;  and,  as  the  class  of  such  separable  words  abounds  more 
in  English  than  in  the  ancient  languages,  I  conceive  myself  justified  in  asserting,  that 
our  poetic  lines  owe  their  unity,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  connexion  of  the  sense. 
I  once  thought,  that  our  language  might  be  considered  as  inflected  no  less  than 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  only  that  we  wrote  our  inflections  in  separate 
words,  which  they  did  not ;  but  the  true  nature  of  an  inflection  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  separate  word ;  and  this  constitutes  an  essential  difference,  which  gave 
their  languages  some  advantages,  with  respect  to  transposition,  over  ours. 

Objection.  /  is  capable  of  being  separated  from  love  and  joined  to  other  verbs ; 
and  is  not  the  abbreviative  pronoun  -o  capable  of  being  separated  from  am-  and 
joined  to  other  words  ?  Must  not  all  inflections,  initial  or  terminative,  have  been 
oricfinally  distinct  words,  however  now  corrupted,  abridged,  or  obsolete  in  any 
but  their  inflected  form  ? 

Answer.  An  identity  of  inflection  in  different  words  does  not  constitute  sepa- 
rability ;  because  such  inflections  do  not  admit  the  interposition  of  other  words. 
We  can  say,  in  English,  /  noia  love ,-  but  we  cannot  say,  in  Latin,  am  nunc  o.  I 
therefore  is  a  monosyllable,  and  -o  a  mere  syllabic  inflection. 

I  insert  this  conversation  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  may  have  similar  doubts  on 
this  subject. 

NOTE  XXXVII.  p.  107. 

"  Change  and  variety,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  pleasure,  whether  sensual  or  intellectual :  and  so  powerful  is  this  principle,  that 
all  change,  not  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  organs  abso- 
lutely painful,  is  pleasing;  and  preferable  to  any  uniform  and  unvaried  gratifica- 
tion." Analyt.  Enqidry.  Part.  III.  Chap.  §  2.  This  observation  is  just;  but  not 
very  consistent  with  the  author's  preference  of  rhyme  to  blank  verse,  or  of  Pope's 
versification  to  Milton's. 

No  hint  is  here  given  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  exception ;  it  appears  however, 
from  another  passage,  that  Mr.  Knight  considered  sculpture  and  verse  as  exceptions. 
"  As  sculpture,"  says  he,  "  is  to  painting,  so,  in  some  respects  at  least,  is  the  me- 
lody of  poetry  compared  with  that  of  music.  Sculpture  and  poetry  require  order 
and  regularity:  painting  and  music  delight  in  wild  and  irregular  variet}'.  Sculpture 
and  poetry,  too,  are  addressed  entirely  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  while 
painting  and  music  are,  in  a  degree,  addressed  to  the   organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
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ing,  and  calculated  to  produce  pleasures  merely  sensual."  Ibid.  Part  II.  Chap.  I. 
§  15. 

Mr.  Knight  condemns  systematic  critics  :  on  some  occasions  however  he  seems  lia- 
ble to  recrimination.  The  distinction  here  drawn  is  certainly  much  more  precise 
than  is  warranted  by  fact  and  experience;  as  the  arts,  thus  opposed  to  each  other, 
not  only  approximate,  but  even  coincide  in  numberless  instances.  Erect  attitudes, 
with  arms  close  to  the  sides,  and  legs  close  to  each  other,  do  not  make  the  most 
agreeable  statues ;  nor  do  capricios  and  fantasias  constitute  the  most  excellent  music. 
The  expressions  "  entirely"  and  "  merely"  are  also  much  too  exclusive  and  unqua- 
lified. 

I.iOrd  Kaims  says,  "  it  is  a  rule  in  sculpture  to  contrast  the  different  limbs  of  a  sta- 
tue, in  order  to  give  it  all  the  variety  possible."  Elements  of  Criticism.  Vol.  I. 
Part  II.  §  9. 

NOTE    XXXVIII.  p.   108. 

The  intermixture  of  different  feet  was  formerly  admitted  in  Iambic  tetrapeds,  par- 
ticularly in  Ballad  tetrastics,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Percy's  Reliques  and  similar  collections,  and  in  some  modern  imitations  of 
their  peculiar  style  by  Southey  and  others. 

The  I  summer  and  |  autumn  had  |  been  so  |  wet. 
That  in  |  winter  the  (  corn  was  |  growing  |  yet : 
'Twas  a  I  piteous  |  sight  to  |  see  all  a  -  |  roimd 
The  I  corn  lie  |  rotting  [  on  the  |  ground. 

Southey. 

This  measure  possesses  a  freedom  and  vivacity  well  adapted  to  particular  sub- 
jects. 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  112. 

If  this  question  respecting  rhyme  could  be  decided  by  arguments  founded  on  just 
feeling  or  rational  criticism,  it  has  been  discussed  by  Doctor  Enfield  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  ought  to  set  it  for  ever  at  rest.  See  The  Enquirer,  No.  XII,  published  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  for  April,  1797.     I  will  not  however  omit  to  add,  that  the  only 
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plausible  argument,  which  I  have  ever  heard  in  favour  of  rhyme,  appeared  in  an 
answer  to  the  Doctor's  Essay,    published   in  the  same  Magazine  for  the  ensuing 
month.     The  writer's  words  are  as  follow.     "  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the 
iileasure  afforded  by  rhyme,  I  do  not  see,  that  it  can  be  placed  on  a  different  foun- 
dation from  that  afforded  by  versification ;  for  where  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween bein"  pleased  with  the  recurrence  of  similar  sounds,  and  with  the  return  of 
certain  equal  portions  of  syllables  ?"  To  this  I  reply,  that  when  viewed,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  in  connexion  with  language  and  sentiment,  the  difference  is   very  material. 
Versification  possesses  much  higher  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  speech  ; 
rhythm,  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  being,  in  some  shape  or  other,   almost  inseparable 
fi-oin  pronunciation  :  rhyme,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  accidental  and  obtrusive.    Ver- 
sification is  capable,  in  all  cases,   of  becoming  "  an  echo  to  the  sense ;"  or  at  least, 
if  not  most  grossly  mismanaged,  is  never  at  variance  with  it :  rhyme  naturally  asso- 
ciates with  none  but  subjects  of  a  light  and  burlesque  nature,  to  which  therefore  it 
ouo-ht  to  be  confined.     Rhyme  indeed,  in  its  in-oper  and  legitimate  use,  is  a  figure  of 
"  Rhetoric,  corresponding,  not  to  versification,  but  to  alliteration  ;  and  when  judici- 
ously introduced,  is  capable  of  producing  similar,  though,  in  my  opinion,  not  equally 
agreeable  effects.     Alliteration  however,  though  never  used  to  such  excess,  has  been 
ridiculed  by  the  practisers  of  rhyme.     The  following  couplet  of  Churchill  has  been 
often  quoted : 

But  now,  alas  for  me !  who  never  pray'd 
For  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid 

but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  how  ap,  al,  and  at;  are  more  ridiculous  than  pmi/'d 
and  aid ;  or  why  similar  beginnings  should  be  more  proscribed  than  similar  endings. 
Indeed,  as  the  former  is  the  more  delicate  ornament,  I  should  rather  suppose  the 
reverse. 

"  Alliteration,"  says  Doctor  Knox,  "  is  conducive  to  sweetness,  and  is  a  figure 
frequently  used  by  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  Used  with  caution,  it  can- 
not fail  to  please,  but  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  shoidd  be  latent.  When  this  figure 
obtrudes  itself  too  often,  and  in  excess,  as  it  does  in  several  modern  writers,  it  loses 
all  its  grace ;  and  the  reader  resents  the  paltry  artifice  of  a  writer,  who  depends  on 
so  poor  a  claim  to  applause.  This,  indeed,  and  all  other  ornaments,  are  to  be  used, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  like  salt  at  a  meal,  which  agreeably  seasons  every  dish,  wheti 
mixed  in  moderation ;  but  which  would  spoil  the  whole,  if  it  were  rendered  the  pro- 
minent ingredient  of  the  repast."     Knox\  Essays.  No.  107. 
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Every  word  of  this  paragraph,  to  my  feelings,  is  still  more  applicable  to  rhyme. 

Le  Clerk,  Garofalo,  Fourmont,  and  others  after  them,  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  rhyme  by  arguments  to  prove  its  sacred  use  as  an  ornament  of  He- 
brew poetry.  There  has  seldom,  however,  been  a  stronger  instance  of  the  extent, 
to  which  words  may  be  unprofitably  multiplied.  It  would  be  more  tedious  than  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  detailed  refutation  of  these  writers ;  and  would  besides  be  as  needless 
as  removing  an  obstacle  by  fragments,  when  it  might  be  overturned  with  a  push. 
Bishop  Lowth  has  fully  shown,  that,  independent  of  rhythmical  concomitants,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  have  been  long  unknown,  the  terminations  of  the  Hebrew 
lines  and  clauses  are  severally  and  collectively  indicated  by  the  correspondent  parts 
of  tlie  sense ;  and  that  these  terminations  contain  no  rhymes,  except  such  as  are  evi- 
dently accidental,  such  as  are  neither  sought  nor  avoided,  and  as  arise,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  occurrence  of  identical  affixes.  The  rhymes  produced  by  these  writers  are, 
on  the  contrary,  picked  out  wherever  they  can  find  them ;  in  the  interior  of  a  line  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  the  most  of  these,  being  identical  sounds,  are,  in  fact, 
no  rhymes  at  all.  Thus,  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton,  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  light  three  times,  and  of  the  word  night  once,  should,  according  to  these 
writers,  be  considered  as  intentional  rhymes. 

^— —  God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 


And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemispheie 
Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 
He  nam'd. 


NOTE  XL.  p.  112. 


"  It  is  only,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  by  a  constant  preconception  of  what  is  to  follow, 
tliat  the  poetical  flow  of  utterance  and  elevation  of  tone  can  be  sustained."  Analyt. 
Enquiry.  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  $  28, 

If  this  position  was  true,  it  would  not  only  follow,  that  prose  composition  could 
never  rise,  as  we  know  it  often  does,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  but  that  irregu- 
lar odes,  such  as  Alexander's  Feast  or  The  Passions,  and  even  the  regular  Pinda- 
rics of  Akenside,  Gray,  or  Mason,  would  be  equally  incapable  of  it.  Mr.  Knight 
attempts  to  obviate  this  latter  consequence  by  saying,  that  "  there  are  always  corres- 
pondent rhymes,  which  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  that  regularity,  which  has,  in 
all  nations,  been  the  characteristic  of  poetry."     Ibid.  J  23.     But  this  is  a  palpable 
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mistake ;  because  the  occurrence  of  the  rhymes  is  often  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
lines ;  and  because,  in  Pindar's  own  odes,  there  are  not  only  no  rhymes,  but  there  is 
even  no  efficient  regularity,  the  corresponding  parts  being  so  remote  and  so  indis- 
tinct as  to  render  it  imperceptible.     See  Chap.  VI.  §  li. 

The  position  however  is  not  only  erroneous  but  inapplicable.  The  property  of 
affording  "  a  constant  preconception  of  what  is  to  follow"  is  common  to  all  simili- 
near  verse ;  and  therefore  to  make  the  supposed  want  of  it,  as  Mr.  Knight  here 
does,  an  argument  against  blank  verse,  is  merely  begging   the  question. 

Mr.  Knight  indeed  brings  against  blank  verse  many  charges,  of  which  it  is  not 
only  innocent,  but  which  may  often  be  more  justly  retorted  on  its  rival.  He  says, 
that  "  where  it  is  not  stiffened  and  elevated  by  some  peculiar  dignity  and  elevation 
of  subject,  as  in  the  more  splendid  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  it  requires  so  many 
inversions  and  transpositions  to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  as  render  it  quite  unsuitable  to 
the  glowing  simplicity  of  heroic  narrative,  which  is  perfect  only,  "  cum  ita  structa 
verba  sunt,  ut  numerus  non  quacsitus  sed  secutus  esse  videatur — quod  indicat  non 
ingratam  negligentiam,  de  re  hominis  magis  quam  de  verbis  laborantis.  Cic.  Ora- 
tor."    Ibid.  §  30. 

The  validity  of  this  assertion  may  be  easily  decided  by  opening  almost  any  of  our 
blank  verse  poets  at  random,  when  the  reader,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that 
there  are  many  passages,  neither  "  splendid"  nor  "  inverted,"  which  want  no  as- 
sistance from  rhyme  "  to  keep  them  out  of  prose."  But  the  assertion,  even  if  true, 
would  have  no  weight.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  blank  verse  is  best  adapted  to 
great  and  elevated  subjects ;  and  Addison,  himself  a  rhyming  poet,  admits,  that 
rhyme  is  cloying  in  long  works ;  {Spec.  Vol.  IV.  No.  285.)  therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Knight,  the  style  of  the  more  splendid  parts  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  of 
the  less,  instead  of  the  reverse.  Indeed,  as  the  inferior  parts  of  long  poems,  par- 
ticularly such  as  serve  to  introduce  speeches  or  to  connect  the  narration,  are  sel- 
dom regarded  either  for  tlie  matter  or  the  diction,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
beside  that  of  uniformity,  why  such  parts  should  be  in  verse  at  all.  It  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  there  are  no  inversions  in  blank  verse,  which  are  not 
overbalanced  by  more  unavoidable  blemishes,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  rhymes.  See 
The  Enquirer,  No.  XII.  Mon.  Mag.  for  April,   1797. 

Mr.  Knight  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  quotation,  it  being  not  very  evident  how 
\h.Q  formal  structure  of  the  couplet  "  indicat  non  ingratam  negligentiam;"  or  how 
the  employment  of  tagging  rhymes  is  that  of  a  man  "  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbis  la- 
borantis." 
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NOTE  XLL  p.  112. 
See  the  quotation,  from  Lord  Kaims,  in  Chap.  VI.  §  14. 

NOTE  XLII.  p.  i'^6. 

T»»  fit,  fvlfiiv  £»  ci^ni  icat  B-is-u  rtiv  mriai  ix"'-  Aristides  QtmitUianus.  Meib.  p.  49. 
"  Rhythm  has  its  essence  in  arsis  and  thesis." 

IV  »"05-»T»T»  xi"'^  9t«g£iT«c  at  Tivcii  ftiv  iTTiixi'  i  3-£ir(5,  Tjv«5  Js  I)  ct^iyi;  xi''^^-  Sextus  Empiricus 
adversus  Mtisicos.  Lib.  VI.  "  Rhythm  is  a  system  of  feet :  a  foot  consists  of  arsis  and 
thesis :  arsis  and  thesis  are  regarded  as  a  portion  of  time,  of  which  thesis  comprises 
one  part,  and  arsis  the  other." 

n»«  fiiv  Hf  is-ri  fii^of  m  Trctnm  fuSftn,  5<'  »  to»  oAov    KdTaXetfcZxttfitii'  runs  Ss  fii^n  3uo,    ago-i;    xai 

9-Ea-i;.  Aristides.  Meib.  p.  S*.  "  A  foot  is  a  part  of  svery  rhythm,  by  whicli  we  es- 
timate the  whole ;  and  its  parts  are  arsis  and  thesis." 

"  Numerosum  est  id,  in  omnibus  vocibus  atque  sonis,  quod  habet  quasdam  im- 
pressiones,  et  quod  metiri  possumus  intervallis  equahbus."  Cicero  de  (hat.  Lib.  III. 
"  Rhythm  is  that,  in  all  kinds  of  voices  and  sounds,  which  possesses  certain  im- 
pressions, and  which  can  be  measured  by  equal  intervals." 

"  Tempus  enim  sonum  metitur,  ut  a  sublatione  ad  positionem  iisdem  sit  spatiis 
pedum."  Qicinc.  de  Instit.  Orat.  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  4.  "  The  duration  of  sounds  is  so 
measured,  that  it  may  proceed  from  elevation  to  position  by  the  corresponding  spaces 
of  the  feet." 

NOTE  XLIIL  p.  126. 

I  use  the  qualifying  words  "  little  more,"  that  I  may  not  appear  to  overlook  the 
following  passages  in  Bacchius  Senior  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Bacchius 
tells  us,  in  the  passage  immediately  following  that  in  Note  XLIV,  that  the  syllables 
under  thesis,  or  pulsation,  were  the  first  of  the  trochee  and  pyrrhic,  and  the  last  of 
the  iambus,  orthius,  anapest  and  spondee ;  and  Dionysius,  in  his  Treatise  ris^i  2vv- 
itna;  Oveiixraiv,  gives  entire  lines  of  pyrrhics,  spondees,  iambuses,  trochees,  tribrachs, 
molossi,  amphibrachs,  anapests,  dactyls,  circuli,  cretics,  bacchii,  and  antibacchii.  This 
information,  however,  with  every  help  to  be  derived  from  analogy,  leaves  us  still  at  a 
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loss  in  many  cases.  Thus,  in  a  series  of  long  or  short  syllables,  when  we  are  not 
apprized  whether  they  are  spondees,  molossi,  pyrrhics,  or  tribrachs, — in  lines  com- 
posed of  cretics,  bacchil,  or  antibacchii, — and  in  vaiious  descriptions  of  mixed  lines, 
such  as  occur  in  the  ancient  dramatists, — I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  we  are  left  at  a 
loss  to  find  the  seat  of  thesis,  or  pulsation,  and  consequently  to  discover  the  real 
structure  of  the  verse. 

The  statement  of  Bacchius,  that  the  pulsated  syllable  of  the  spondee  is  the  last, 
requires  particular  notice.  When  mixed  with  iambuses,  this  appears  to  be  the 
case ;  but,  when  mixed  with  trochees,  or,  as  in  the  hexameter,  with  dactyls,  the 
contrary.  This  difference,  however,  is  in  appearance  only;  as  the  pulsated  syl- 
lables are  identical  in  both  cases.  The  same  remark,  by  the  way,  is  applicable 
to  the  odd  or  even  places  assigned  by  the  Prosodies  to  spondees,  when  mixed 
with  iambuses  or  trochees;  as,  when  the  bars  are  properly  adjusted,  the  places 
of  the  feet  remain  unaltered.  The  following  examples  will  verify  all  these  par- 
ticulars. 

Mixed  Iambic. 

O  ter"   be-a"  -  tus,  qui"    mo-nen"  -  ti  spon"  -  te  pa"  -  ret  nu<'  -  mini." 

Mixed  Trochaic. 

Ter"  be  -  a"-tU8,     qui"  mo  -  nen'-ti     spon"  -te    pa"-ret    nu"-ini  -  ni". 

The  former  corrected. 

:         i^  j>  j* 

riij^ij.  r  u.  j^i  J.  ri  J.  jNj.  ru. ^i  j. 

O    ter"  be  -  a"-tusj       qui"   mo  -  nen"-ti      spon"-te    pa''-ret    nu"-mi  -  ni". 

NOTE  XLIV.  p.  126. 

The  following  passage  is  from  Bacchius  Senior,  as  quoted  and  abridged  by  Mr. 
Steele  in  his  Prosodia  Rationalis,  p.  207.     "  There  are  three  sorts  of  measure  for 
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time :  short,  long,  and  irrational.  The  short,  the  least  in  quantity,  and  incapable 
of  division :  the  long,  double  the  quantity  of  the  short :  the  irrational,  longer  than 
the  short,  and  shorter  than  the  long ;  but,  because  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  what 
ratio  it  is  longer  or  shorter,  it  is  therefore  called  irrational."  See  Meibomius, 
p.  23. 

"  Sit  in  hoc  quoque  aliquid  momenti,  quod  et  longis  longiores,  et  brevibus  sunt 
breviores  syllabse;  ut,  quamvis  neque  plus  duobus  temporibus,  neque  uno  minus 
habere  videantur,  (ideoque  in  metris  omnes  breves  longajque  inter  se  obsessse  sunt 
pares,)  lateat  tamen  nescio  quid,  si  quidquam  supersit  aut  desit."  Quinc.  Lib.  IX. 
Cap.  4.  "  It  also  appears  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  are  syllables  longer  than  long, 
and  shorter  than  short ;  so  that,  though  none  seems  to  contain  more  than  two  times 
or  fewer  than  one,  (and  therefore,  in  a  metrical  series,  all  short  and  long  syllables 
are  considered  as  respectively  equal,)  something  nevertheless,  I  know  not  what,  lies 
concealed,  if  there  be  any  redundance  or  deficiency." 

Tire  passage  from  Bacchius  Senior  discovers  some  obscure  notion  of  the  three 
fixed  quantities,  long,  mean,  and  short;  and  that  from  Quinctilian  of  variable 
quantities.     See  Chap.  III.  §  15. 

NOTE  XLV.  p.  127. 

This  computation,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  just  noticed,  was  thought  so 
indubitable,  that  Quinctilian  says,  "  Longam  esse  duorum  temporum,  brevem  unius, 
etiam  pueri  sciunt."     Lib.  IX.  Cap.  4. 

NOTE  XLVf.  p.  130. 

Ke»(i?  fiiv  »»  io-rt  xi<»<>(>  ««"  ipSoyyK,  t^o?  ciwit-Xn^uiriy  tb  fi/9-^8.  Aristidcs.  Meib.  p.  40. 
"  There  is  a  vacant  time,  without  sound,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhythm."  "  Inania 
quoque  tenipora  rhythmi  facilius  accipient,  quanquam  hasc  et  in  metris  accidunt." 
Qiiiiic.  Lib.  IX.  Chap.  4.  "  The  rhythmi  besides  will  more  easily  admit  of  vacant 
times,  though  they  also  occur  in  the  metres,"  By  the  former  vacant  times,  this 
author  perhaps  means  those  rests,  which  supply  the  places  of  syllables,  as  in  what  I 
call  imperfect  feet;  and,  by  the  latter,  those  which  supply  deficiencies  in  quantity,  as 
in  the  last  example  of  the  exceptions  under  Rule  2.  Chap.  III.  §  12. 
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NOTE  XLVII.  p.  130. 

Doctor  Carey  says,  in  his  Latin  Prosody  Made  Easy,  that  this  mode  of  scansion  is 
modern ;  but,  being  that  of  Aristides,  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  second  century. 
His  words  on  the  subject  are  as   follow :  Tcft,»i  di  fjir^iirm;  xvtv,  t^oith  fiu  i,  ^it«  2u» 

Treixf  £<;  cvXXtd^tiM,  i)  x«<  3i^A«ir<«^o^8»»  570(81  to  iXtyuot'  iv  Tiifvxit  ct^irr,  ro  Tor  fcit  tj);  ;rtTf- 
g«;    6-u^t/y«t{    o-tiAA«Sii»    ■jn^i    Tov    i\   cfi»yx.r,q    fiuic^at    ix,ii>,    tui'   Se  SiVTt^av    c-u^t/y(«»    attcfc<piQi>)\t>(  t| 

ttfi^iin  c-uyxii<r6cii  ^xktvXuv.  Mcib.  p.  51.  He  here  speaks  of  the  dactylic  measure, 
concerning  which  he  observes — "  Its  caesuras  are  very  graceful,  the  first  being  that, 
which  falls  on  a  syllable  after  two  feet ;  and  which,  being  doubled,  forms  the  Ele- 
giac verse:  in  which  verse  it  is  further  requisite,  that  the  detached  syllable  of 
the  first  portion  be  long,  and  that  the  second  portion  invariably  consist  of  two 
dactyls." 


NOTE  XLVII  I.  p.  144. 

In  the  article  of  the  Review,  from  which  the  last  quotation  is  taken,  we  have, 
with  some  just  remarks,  a  great  many  more  that  are  false,  whether  considered  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  application  to  Mr.  Southey ;  whose  failure  is  really  attribut- 
able not  so  much  to  the  structure  as  to  the  execution  of  his  verses.  So  far  however 
as  the  latter  is  concerned,  we  might  as  well  argue  against  English  blank  verse  from 
♦he  example  of  Trapp's  Virgil.  I  have  assigned  what  I  conceive  to  be  good  reasons 
for  the  universal  equality  of  dactyls  and  trochees ;  but,  whatever  was  the  case  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  equality  in  English.  Had  Mr.  Southey 
therefore  confined  himself  to  dactyls  and  trochees,  he  might  have  written  very  pass- 
able hexameters ;  but  he  has,  instead  of  trochees,  sometimes  given  iambuses  or  other 
feet,  which  are  quite  out  of  place  in  this  measure. 

The  Reviewer,  I  think,  must  have  committed  an  oversight,  when  he  asserted,  as 
"  the  very  principle  of  hexameter  verse,  that  a  long  syllable  may,  at  any  time,  be 
supplanted  by  two  short  ones;"  as  every  scholar  knows,  that  this  is  true  of  the  latter 
syllables  of  spondees  only. 
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NOTE  XLIX.  p.  148. 

It  may  afford  the  reader  some  amusement  to  see  two  verj'  different  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

"  Music  is  still  music,  upon  whatever  instrument  it  be  performed;  nor  does  that, 
which  was  was  composed  for  the  harp,  cease  to  be  melody,  when  performed  on  the 
violin.  But  the  metre  of  one  languaj^e,  when  applied  to  the  words  of  another, 
ceases  to  have  any  effect  at  all ;  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  hexameters, 
Sapphics,  alcaics,  &c.  which  have  at  different  times,  and  from  different  authors, 
appeared  in  English ; — verses  less  like  poetry  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  by 
the  machine  of  Logado."     Analyt.  Enquiry.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  §  11. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  genius  of  the  English  language  will  not  admit 
of  Greek  or  Latin  measure:  but  this,  we  apjirehend,  is  a  mistake,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  of  education.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  same  measure,  composed  of  the 
same  times,  should  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language  and  a  bad  in 
another.  The  truth  is,  we  liave  been  accustomed,  from  our  infancy,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  English  poetr}^,  and  the  very  sound  and  signification  of  the  words  dispose 
the  ear  to  receive  them  in  a  certain  manner ;  so  that  its  disappointment  must  be  at- 
tended with  a  disagreeable  effect.  In  imbibing  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  we 
acquire,  as  it  were,  another  ear  for  the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  j  and 
this,  being  reserved  entirely  for  the  sounds  and  significations  of  the  words,  that  con- 
stitute those  dead  languages,  will  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  sounds  of  our 
vernacular  tongue,  though  conveyed  in  the  same  time  and  measure.  In  a  word,  La- 
tin and  Greek  have  annexed  to  them  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  measure,  from  which 
they  are  not  easily  disjoined.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  this  difficulty  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  effort  of  attention  and  a  little  practice ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  should  in 
time  be  as  well  pleased  with  English  as  with  Latin  hexameters. — We  have  seen  several 
late  specimens  of  English  hexameters  and  sapphics  so  happily  composed,  that,  by 
attaching  to  them  the  idea  of  the  ancient  measure,  we  found  them,  in  all  respects, 
as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the  works  of  Virgil,  Anacreou,  or  Horace." 
Goldsmith's  Essays.     Essay  XVIII. 

With  the  exceptior*  in  the  text,  Doctor  Goldsmith's  representation  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  one.  This  indeed  is  not  the  only  instance  of  Mr.  Knight's  writing, 
what,  as  Doctor  Wallis  said  to  Hobbes,  "  was  answered  before  he  had  written." 
As  however  both  these  opponents  finally  appeal  to  specimens ;  and,  as  it  is  probable 
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the  judgment  of  the  reader  will  be  influenced  by  the  same  criterion;  I  shall,  for  his 
immediate  satisfaction,  produce  a  short  passage  from  Mr.  Odell's  version  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iliad,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  passage  from  the  versions  of  Pope 
and  Cowper,  with  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  stand  a  fair  comparison. 

The  I  trembling  ]  priest  a-  |  long  the  |  shore  re-  |  turn'd, 
And  I  in  the  |  anguish  |  of  a  |  father  |  mourn'd. 
Dis-  I  conso-  |  late,  nor  |  daring  |  to  com-  ]  plain,  n  | 
Silent  he  |  wander'd  ]  by  the  ]  sounding  |  main; 
Till,  I  safe  at  |  distance,  |  to  his  |  god  he  |  prays, 
The  I  god,  who  |  darts  a-  |  i-ouud  the  |  world  his  |  rays. 

Pope. 

He  I  spake,  the  ]  old  priest  (  trembled  ]  and  o-  |  bey'd.  T  | 
Silent  he  |  roam'd  the  |  loud  re-  |  murmuring  |  shore ; 
Till,  I  far  re-  |  tir'd,  the  |  vene-  |  rable  |  man  r*  | 
Pray'd  to  his  |  sovereign  |  god.  La-  |  tona's  |  son. 

CoWPER. 

Thus  he  |  spake,  and  |  Chryses  a-  }  larm'd  o-  |  bey'd  his  in-  |  junction.  | 
Silent  he  |  pac'd  the  ve  -  \  sounding  |  shore  of  the  |  boisterous  |  ocean ;  | 
There,  when  a-  |  lone,  in  |  fervent  |  praj'er  to  his  [  patron.  A-  |  polio,  | 
Thus  ex  -  I  claim'd  the  |  grief-worn  |  senior,  |  venting  his  |  anguish.  | 

Odell. 

Such  are  tlie  lines,  which  Mr.  Knight  so  unsparingly  reprobates !  But,  till  the 
studies  of  music  and  language  are  more  generally  united,  we  must  excuse  the  rhyth- 
mical errors  of  unmusical  critics. 

Indeed,  so  wide  of  the  truth  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Knight's  reasoning,  that  his  mu- 
sical contrast  might  better  be  produced  as  a  parallel.  The  music  composed  for  dif- 
ferent instruments,  like  the  versification  of  different  languages,  admits  of  commuta- 
tion much  better  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Music  for  the  harp  and  piano-forte 
is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  to  either  as  the  measures  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages ;  but  music  for  the  harp  and  the  horn  could  scarcely  be  commuted  at  all, 
or,  if  it  could,  would  have  as  bad  an  effect  as  the  measures  of  any  one  language  could 
possibly  have  in  any  other. 
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NOTE  L.  p.  148. 

It  would  be  easy  to  imitate  the  style  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin  measures,  without 
servilely  copying  their  forms.  Thus,  a  mixed  Alexandrine  would  have,  in  our  lan- 
guage, an  effect  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ancient  hexameter ;  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  constitute  a  new  and  agreeable  variety. 

Tytire  !  |  tu,  patu-  |  Ise  recu-  |  bans  sub  |  tegmine  |  fagi,  [ 
Sylves  -  1  trem  tenu  -  |  i  mu  -  |  sam  medi  -  |  taris  a  -  |  vena.  [ 
Nos  patri-  j  £e  fi-  |  nes  et  \  dulcia  |  linquimus  |  arva;  | 
Nos  patri  •■  |  am  fugi  -  |  mus  :  tu,  |  Tytire,  |  lentus  in  |  umbra,  | 
Formo-  |  sara  reso-  [  nare  do-  |  ces  Ama-  |  ryllida  |  sylvas.  | 

O  I  Tytirus  !  |  you,  be  -  |  neath  the  |  arms  of  a  |  spreading  |  beech, 
Are  I  wont  on  a  |  slender  |  oat  to  |  ponder  your  |  sylvan  |  lays. 
We,  {  poor  dis  -  |  consolate  |  exiles,  |  driven  by  the  |  foe,  de  -  |  sert 
Our  I  honour'd  |  country's  |  bounds,  and  }  pleasant  pa-  [  ternal  |  fields ; 
We  I  fly,  a  -  I  las  !  our  [  homes :  while  |  you,  re  -  |  clin'd  in  the  |  shade, 
With  I  songs  of  |  fair  Ama  -  |  ryllis  en  -  |  chant  the  re  -  |  sounding  |  groves. 

All  these  lines,  both  Latin  and  English,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  independ- 
ent of  the  constant  recurrence  of  a  trissyllabic  foot  in  the  fifth  place;  and,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  flow  of  the  latter  would  suffer  by  its  introduction,  I  have  accordingly 
dispensed  with  it. 

NOTE  LI.  p.  154. 

This  reference  is  to  the  second  of  three  Essays,  contained  in  a  small  octavo  vo- 
lume, published  in  1761,  and  bearing  the  general  title  of  Essays  on  Poetical  and 
Prosaic  Ntwibers,  and  Elocution.     It  has  long  been  exceedingly  scarce. 

NOTE  LII.  p.  166. 

Mr.  KoUmann  says,  that  "  musical  prose  is  harmony  and  melody  without  regard 
to  a  certain  metrical  order ;  such  as  preludes  and  fantasias,  without  division  into  bars, 
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or  equal  timed  measures;"  but  this,  he  adds,  "  is  but  seldom  found  in  written 
composition."  Musical  prose  of  this  description  is  indeed  more  licentious  than  prose 
in  language,  because  irregular  in  all  its  parts.  Mr.  KoUmann  also  considers  "  chants 
and  recitatives"  as  forming  a  kind  of  "  unmetrical  harmony."  Our  Cathedral 
chants  are  really  stanzas,  formed  of  alternate  periods  of  three  and  four  bars ;  but 
recitatives,  being  divided  into  equal  bars,  correspond  very  closely  to  the  structure 
of  verbal  prose,  which  preserves  an  equality  of  feet,  however  regardless  of  regularity 
in  its  more  extensive  portions.  See  A  New  Theory  of  Harmony,  &c.  by  A.  C.  F. 
Kollmanii.     Chap.  XVI.  §  2,  3. 

NOTE  LIIL  p.  18S. 

I  here  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  referring  the  reader  to  Plumtree's 
Letters  to  Doctor  Aikin,  and  to  his  Collection  of  So7igs,  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  published  by 
Rivingtons,  in  both  of  which  he  will  find  many  just  observations  on  the  injurious 
tendency  of  our  most  popular  songs.  I  regret,  however,  that  numbers  of  his  new 
songs  are  so  deficient  in  poetical  merit  as  to  prove  a  great  bar  to  theii'  success  in 
supei-seding  the  old.  A  corrupt  world  is  far  more  fastidious  in  its  reception  of  wis- 
dom than  of  folly.  The  graces  of  speech  are  doubly  requisite  to  recommend  valu- 
able sentiments ;  but  almost  anj*  nonsense  on  the  common  topics  will  pass.  Such 
indeed  is  the  superabundance  of  unworthy  matter  set  to  music,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  romantic  love,  that  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  selecting  examples  at 
once  suitable  and  unexceptionable ;  and  even  these  I  have  not  always  been  able  to 
draw  from  unexceptionable  sources. 
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